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(a)  Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of  Agricultural  Commodities 

Appropriation  Act ,  19^5  . . . . .  $119,307»10S 

Budget  estimate,  1946.  (30^  of  customs  receipts  for  calendar 

year  1944)  . . .  $113,000,000 

Deduct  proposed  transfer  to  "Conservation 

and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Hesources"  -32,300,000 

Total  available  for  Section  32  purposes,  1946  . .  80,700.000 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  ..  -566,325 

Other  decrease . -38.040,783  .  -38,607.108 

PROJECT  STATEI'ffiM' 


Project 

1944 

a/ 

1945  a/ 
(estimat  ed) 

19^6 

(estimat  ed) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Purchase  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for 
•distribution  through 
State  Welfare  agencies. 

$6,219,481 

$32,836,609 

$1H,784,859 

418,051,750 

2,  Encouragement  of  export 
agricultural  commodities, 
progran  payments  . 

1.313,992 

1,750,000 

1,300,000 

-450,000 

3.  Diversion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  to 
by-products  and  new  uses 

11,505,071 

16,300,000 

10,960,427 

-5.339.573 

4,  School  lunch  and  milk 
programs  . 

3“^.  399. 569 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

5.  Administration  of  ex¬ 
portation  and  domestic 
consumption  of  agri'cul- 
tural  commodities  in¬ 
cluding  marketing  agree¬ 
ments,  orders,  and 
activities  programs  ... 

3,100,979 

.4,147,966 

3.3^1,123 

-806 , 733 

6,  Overtime  costs  . 

494,880 

566:325 

-  - 

-566,325 

Allotted  to: 

Extension  Service  . 

+7,106 

+7.076 

+7.900 

+824 

Office  of  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Relations  ., 

+^o , 623 

+34,561 

+34,561 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutri¬ 
tion  and  Home  Economics 

+37.^19 

+16,356 

+16,356 

Transferred  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
Offi'ce  of  Information, 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  . 

+ii,500 

"Printing  and  binding, 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  . 

+175 , 000 

+175 , 000 

+175 , 000 

-  a  - 


.PROJECT  STj^BMEJT-  -  CoJit. 


Project 

...1944 
.  a/- 

■  '1945 ‘a/ -  •  ■  1946  ' 

(estimated):  (estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Transferred  to:  (Cont.) 

”Ad.ministrative  expenses. 

*  * 

Agricultural  Adjustment.. 

Agency”  . * . 

+21,651 

-  ■■ 

-  - 

"Pish  and  Wildlife 

'  - 

Service,  department  of.  ,  . 
the  Interior”  . 

+45 , 000 

+45 , 000 :  - 

+39*373 

-5,lt2T 

"Salaries  a.nd  expenses. 
Division  of  Dishurse- 
ment  ” ,-  Tr  easur-y .  Depart  - 
ment  v ...  *  t '* '» . . . .  .■ 

+121,753 

« 

-'+39.635’-- 

;  +36, 792 

-2,843 

"Printing-  and-  .binding, 

Division  of  Disburse- 

ment".  Treasury 'Depart- 

ment . .  ..  , 

+759: 

1  ;  +  759 

— 

"Salaries  and.  expenses. 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 

of  the  United  States"  . 

•  +29,220 

■  +^375: 

.  +2,365 

-10 

"Printing  and  binding, 

Office  of  the  Treasurer- 

of  the  United  States"  . 

■'  +1,050 

+225: 

+225 

-  - 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 

Procurement  Division" 

.......  _ 

Treasury  Department  ... 

+S,il9 

-  -: 

-  - 

Reappropriation  in  1946 

of  1944  and  1945' 

balances  to  "Conservation 

and  Use  of  Agricultural 
Land  Resources,  ‘Depart- 

-13,385,221 

ment  of  Agriculture"  ... 

+39,522,536 

+13,3S5,22i: 

-  — 

Total  available  for 

Section  32  programs  ' 

97,'051,93S 

119.307,108: 

0,700,000 

-38,607,108 

Proposed  transfer  to 

"Conservation  and  Use  of 

Agricultunal  Land  Re- 

sources"  . . 

-  _ 

-  -:+32,366,000 

Total  estimate  or 

: 

anpropriation  . . 

q7,0»il.938 

119, 307. log: 113.000, 000 

a/  Individual  aliotments  and 
costs,  vrhich  are  included 


transfers  in  19^4  and.  l.pU^  exclude  overtime  pay 
in  the  amounts  shown  under  Item  6,  .  , 
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GENERAL  'STATEIENT 

This  appropriation  is  made  a.vailahle  each  fiscal  year  in.  an  amo\xnt  equa.l  to 
30  percent  of  the  gross  customs  receipts  of  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts  during  the  calendar  year  194^1-  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  he  $6,307,108  less  than  in  the  previous  calendar  year.  Therefore, 
the  1946  estimate  shows.,  a  decrease  of:. this  amount.  This  decrease  and  the 
proposed  transfer  of  $32 >300,000  to  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 
Land  Resources  leave  $80,700,000  avadlahle  for  Section  32  ^purposes  in  the 
fiscal  year  1946,  or  a  decrease  of  $38,607,108  from  the  amount  available 
in  I9R5. 

INGREASES  AND  DECRIASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $3Si607>108  in  funds  available  for  Section  32  purposes 
in  19^6  consists  of  the  $566,325  decrease  for  overtime  and  further  d.e:-  . 
creases  estimated  to  be  applied  as  follov^s:  ''  ' 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $18,051.750  under  the  project  ’’Purchase  of  agricultural 

commodities  for  disbribut ion  through  State  welfare- agencies'’* .  Approxi 
mately  $15,000,000  wo.uld  be  available  under  the  budget  estimate  for 
such  emergency  programs  as  may  arise  during  the  fiscal  year  1946,  . 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $450.000  in  the  project  "Encouragement  of  export  of 

agricultural  commodit  ies '* .  Approximately  $1,300,000  would  be  avail¬ 
able  under  the  budget  estimate  for  these  programs  during  the  fiscal 
year  1946.  A  total  of  $1,750,000  is  being  used  for  the  whept  and 
flour  export  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1945.  ■  ' 

( 3 )  A  decrease  of  $5,339,573  1^  the  project  '^Diversion  of  agricultural  com 

modities  to  by-products  and  new  uses". Approximately  $11,000,000 

would  be  a,vailable  under  the  budget  ■  estimate'  for  such  programs  in'' 
1946.  . 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $806,783  in'  administrative  e^qsenses  resulting  from  the 
reduction  in  total -funds,  ava'ilable, 

(5 )  A  nominal  increase  of  $824- in' the  allotment  to  the  Extension  Service 

during  the  fiscal  year  1946, -which  will  provide  one-ha.lf  man  year 

of  additional  clerical  assistance  in  the  services  rendered  by  the  ' 
Extension  Service. 

(6)  Decreases  totaling  $8,280  in- transfers  to  the  Treasury  Department 

and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

(7)  A  decrease 'of  $13,385,221.  This  amount  of  the  19^5  appropriation  has 
been  established  a,s  a  budget  reserve  and  is  estimated  for  reappro¬ 
priation  in  1946  under  the  appropriation  "Conservation  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land  Resources",  No  funds  for  such  a  reserve  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  1946  Budget  estiraales. 
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CHANGES  IN  lANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  langue^e  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  vrith  hrackets): 

Not  exceeding  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  "by  end 
pursuant  to  [this]  section  32,  as  amended  h!/  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (7  N.  S.  0.  6l2  (c))  mav  also  he  used  during 
the  fiscal  ye^  ending  June  30,  C  19^51  1946,  *  *  *  Provided, 

That  funds  [appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this]  made 
availahle  hereunder  for  a  school  lunch  program  shall  "be 
apportioned  for  expenditure  in  the  States,  Territories, 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  accordance  with 
school  enrollment  and  need,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that  if  program  participant  ion  in  any  State,  Territory, 
possession,  or  District  of  Columbia  does  not  require  all  funds 
so  apportioned,  the  Secretary  may  reapportion  such  excess 
funds  to  such  other  States,  Territories,  possessions,  or  District 
of  Columbia,  in  considerantion  of  need,  as  he  ma.y  determine: 

Provided  further.  That  benefits  under  (b)  of  this  [section] 
paragraph  to  schools  or  child-care  centers  or  other  sponsoring 
agencies  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  cost  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  thereof  [delivered  to]  purchased  by 
the  school  or  child-care  center  or  other  sponsoring  agency 
as  established  by  certificates  executed  by  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  sponsoring  agency:  Provided  further, 

*  *  *  [this]  said  section  32.*  Provided  further,  Tha.t  not 
more  than  2  per  centujn  of  the  fiinds  made  available  [under  this 
amendment]  hereunder  for  a  school  lunch  program  shall  be  used 
to  provide  food  for  children  in  child-care  centers.  The  amount 
of  funds  available  hereunder  for  a  school  lunch  program  used 
in  any  State,  Territory,  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  any  fiscal  year  [under  this  paragraph]  shall 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  otherwise  furnished  for  the  same 
purposes  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  [State  and  local]  school 
authorities  and  other  sponsoring  agencies  in  such  State, 

Territory,  possession,  or  District  of  Columbia  including  the 
value  of  donated  services  and  supplies,  as  certified  by  the 
respective  schools,  care  centers  or  agencies  having  control 
thereof. 

The  proposed  change  in  language  in  the  second  proviso  d.eletes  the  words, 
"delivered  to"  and  insert  s' .the  words  "purchased  by"  in  order  to  limit  pay¬ 
ments  to  schools,  child-care  centers  or  other  sponsoring  agencies  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  food  purchased  by  the  sponsoring  agency 
for  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  lunches.  In  addition  to  commodities  ' 
purchased  locally,  the  Nar  Food  Administration,  from  t ime  to  time,  delivers 
to  schools  surplus  commodities  which  have  been  procured  through  price 
support  programs.  Obviously  the  school  or  sponsoring  agency  should  not 
be  paid  for  commodities  which  were  donated  to  them. 
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The  remaining  proposed  chartges  simply ^cla^ if y  the- lang'iage*  eliminate 
unnecessary  vords,  and  provide  imiform  t^minology  and; proper  legislative 
reference.  * 

.  .  V70RK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General;  Record  agricultural,  production,  comhined  vith  shortages  of 
transportation,,  and  marketing  facilities  tends  to  foster  local  and 
temporary  market  surpluses.  These  surpluses  are  often  serious,  demand¬ 
ing  immediate  attention  if  they,  are  not  to  demoralize  the  market  and 
result  in  food  wastage  and- losses  to  producers.  Programs  carried  on 
under  this  appropriation  assist  in  the  removal  of  these  surpluses  from 
the  market  through  opening  new  outlets,  diversion  to  new  uses  or  by¬ 
products,  distribution  to,  schools,  child-care  centers,  and  non-profit 
welfare  institutions,  and  through  programs  which  guide  the  flow  of 
products  to  market  so  as  to  bring  about  an  orderly  movement  through 
distribution  channels. 

Certain,  other  programs,  such  as  cotton  insulation  and  cotton  improvement 
planting  seed,  designed  to  increase  producer  income  are  also  conducted. 

The  work  carried  on  under  this  appropriation  is,^de9.drib,ed  by  projects 
as  follows: 

Pro.iect  1.  Purchase  of-  agricultural  commodities  for  distribution  through 

State  ^elfara  agencies:  .  .  . 

The  objective  is  to  assist  in  maintaining  adequate  prices  to  producers, 
stabilizing  .the  narkiet  .and. ..reducing  food  ..wastage  to  a  minimum  by  provid¬ 
ing  outlets  for  domestic  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities . outside 
the  regular channels  of  trade.  The  unpredictable  factors  in,  crop  produc¬ 
tion  (overlapping  of  marketing  periods,  large  .cariy-overs  of  late  crops 
competing  with  abundant  early  crops  and  unust^lly  favorable  weather 
conditions  resulting  in  record  yields)  often  create  unforeseen  market 
glut s,r which  present  serious  distribution  and  marketing  problems  to 
growers *• -warehousemen,  distributors  and  manufacturers,  Sven  with  the 
most  careful  planning  some  unavoidable  surpluses  have  occurred  in  areas 
where  production  has  exceeded  goals,  particularly  with  respect  to 
perishable  commodities.  .  ...  ... 

General  Plan:  P-urchase  programs  are  instituted  on  the  basis  of  a-nalyses 
•of  supply,  demand,  price,  and  condition  of  agricultural , commodities. 

The  terms -and  conditions  of  purchase  for  each  program  include  the 
designation  of  area  and  method  of  purchase,  ..the  maximum  quantity  to  be 
purchased,  the  maximum  expenditure  to  be  made,  the  maximum  and  minipxm 
price  to  be  paid,  the  grades  to  be  accepted,  the  classes  of  vendors 
from  viiom  purchases  may  be  made,,  and  the  inspection  required.  . 

Commodities  a.cq.'^red  in  these  programs  are  delivered  to  State,  .county, 
or  local  welfare,. departments.;,  public  or.  private  eleemosynary  institutions; 
or  non-profit  child  f eeding  . programs. ,  "" 
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Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Eolldwing  are  illustrations 
of  market  conditions  which  required  purchases  from  funds  made  available 
to  this  appropriation  in  1944.  - 


Irish  potatoes:  The  1943  potato  acreage  goal  was  set  at  3 » 260,000  acres; 
the  production  goal,  at  410,392,000  bushels.  Actually  3*430,000  acres 
were  planted  and  production  totaled  464,656iOCO  bushels.  -  In  the  spring 
of  1943,  frosts  delayed  the  harvest  of  potatoes  in  North  Carolina, 
causing  them  to  be  marketed  in  June  and  July  in  competition  with  the 
Virginia  and  l%ryland  crops  and  those  of  the  Midwestern- . S tabes,  'The 
crop  of  late  potatoes  was  •25. percent  larger  thand.he  g,verag^.  for  the 
previous  10  yearsb^”  Consequently,  on  Plarch  1,  194b.,  -there  .were  77  million 
bushels  of  free  potatoes  coiigjared  with  45  million  bushels  a.t  tjie 
corresponding  time  of  the. prior  year  or  an  increase  of  - 73  percent  . 
Accordingly'  it  became  necessary,  for  the  War  Food  Administration  using 
CCC  and  Sec.  32  ftinds  to-  purcha.s'^e  potatoes  in  order'  to  prevent  waste 
and  to  support  prices. in  accordance  vrith  Congressional  directives. 
Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  purchases  of  Irish  .potatoes,  or 
2,003,22s  bushels  were  distributed  through  state  welfare  agencies. 


In  addition'to  distribution  for  relief  purposes," IS, 5-00  bushels  of 
potatoes  werb'used  for  demonstration  purposes.  ''Fresh  potatoes  were 
delivered  to  State  Experiment  Stations,  State  Agricultural  Colleges, 
and  other  experimental  a.gencies  to  demonstrate  both  the  feed  value  of 
potatoes  for  livestock  .^^d  the  ..most  desirable  methods  of  preparing  them 
for  feeding.  '  '  •  "4 "  t.-.  .. 


Shell  eggs:  Due  to  the  larger, .  numbers  of  laying  hens  on  farms,  together 
with  mild  winter  weather ,  .  a.  pronounced  increase  in  egg;  production  took 
place  during  the  fiscal  -year,  1944  which  creat'Sd  a  surplus  and  con.sequent 
declining  prices.,  *  'The.  aggnegate  production  from  January  to  July  .1944 
was  approximately '100, ;Q0Q.,,00Q  cases  or  J  percent  .more  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  this  period  .in.  1943  .(the  largest  record  production  to  date) 
and  50  percent  above  the  IQ-year  average.  Difficulty  in  obtaining 
adequate  storage  spa.ce  and  limited  supplies  of  egg  cases  aggravated  the 
surplus-'  problem,  v  .  , 

A  successful  program  was  initiated  to  encourage  housewives  to  buy  more 
eggs  by  direct  a-ppeals  through  radio  and  the  press.,  •  Tn  addition,  the 
War  Food  Administration  carried  out  purchase  programs .using  CCC  and 
Sectiori  ’32  funds;  :  The  ■•first  of  these  to  be  initiated  was  the  dried  egg 
purchase' program. ■■  Sinee- this  a.nd  the  other  measures' were  not  sufficient 
to  remove  the  entire  surplus  or  to  maintain  price -levels,  a  further 
program  was  initiated  to  support  prices  of  shell  eggs  through  direct 
purchases,’  , 

The  latter  program  vras  divided  into  two  parts;  (l)  .the  national  carlot 
purchase  program  under  which  shell  eggs  were  purchased  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  in  carload  lots  of  600  cases  and  (2)  the  Southern 
purchase  program  under  vrhich  eggs  were  purchased  in  l4  Southern  states 
in  lots  as  small  as  10  cases,.  Of  the  approximately  5  million  cases  of 
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shell  eggs  purchased  during  the  fiscs.l  year  19^ t  cases  vrere 

distributed  through  State. welfare  organizations  and  the  school  lunch 
program.  Since  the  flush  production  season  for  eggs  is  during  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring*. -activity  under  this  program  has  been  con¬ 
fined  so  far  during  the  fiscal  year  19^5  'to  very  limited  purchases  under 
the  Southern  egg  prdgraJn. . 

Commodities  purchased  for.  oth^r. -programs  but'  nob  needed  immediately  are 
frequently  utilized,  under  au-thord-zation  of  Section  “^2  ‘VAth.  correspond¬ 
ing  adjustment  of  funds  "between  Section  32-  and  t-he  fund  under  which  the 
commodity  was  originally  purcha^-ed-,  •  -Illustrations  of  such  programs 
during  the  19ti-4  fiscal  yean  were^  the  canned  prune  and  pickled  pork 
sparerib  programs.  ‘  ' 


Canned  -prunes :  ,A  quantity,  of  ■  prunes- had  been' purchased  for  the  British 
who  were  unable  to  lift  them- because- of- their  low  shipping  priority, 
and  a  shortage  of  shipping- space*  • -As- a; result ,  ' the  prunes  stayed  in 
storage  for  nearly  two  years  and  althou^  still  in  good  condition  they 
were  no  longer  suitable  for  t-he  .rough  handling  and  unsatisfactory 
storage  incident  to  war-time  export-  and  distribution  in  England.  Some 
of  the  prunes  were  sold  back  int.o  t-he  .trade.  This  procedure,  however, 
was  not  very  satisfactory  because  the  large  19^3  pack  of  canned  prunes, 
amounting  to  two  million  cases,  v;a-S  ample  for  current  needs.  If  the 
entire  quantity  or  prunes  had  been  sold  into  normal  channels  of  trade 
at  one  time,  it  would  have  a  temporary  d.emoralizing  effect  on  the  market 
for  the  1943  pack.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  spoilage,  the  remaining 
166,219  cases  of  canned  prunes  were  distributed  to  schools  and.  State 
welfare  agencies. 

Pickled  pork  spareribs:  During  the  heavy  hog  marketing  season  of 
1942-43,  which  Vf as  the  largest  in  history,  approximately  7  million 
pound.s  of  pickled  pork  spareribs,  representing  practically  the  entire 
production,  were  purcha.sed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Caribbean 
area.  Subsequently,  the  requirements  were  reduced  and.  no  more  d.eliveries 
were  required.  Limited  quantities  of  the  ribs  were  sold  to  the  a,rmy 
for  use  in  prison  camps,  but  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  large  sales. 
There  was  little  commercial  demand  for  pickled  pork  spareribs  because 
fresh  spareribs  were  preferred  and  readily  available.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ribs  constituted  a  good  food  item  for  relief  distribution.  Por 
these  reasons,  1,7'^7>073  pounds  of  pickled  pork  spareribs  were  distributed 
in  relief  channels. 

Summa.ry ;  Activity  und.er  this  project  in  l'^4,  pjid  an  estimate  for  1945 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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•  Item 

1945  ' 

(estimated) 

1944 

(actual) 

Shell  eggs,  poultry  and  poultry  products  ..... 

Miscellaneous  truck  crops  . 

Fresh  sweetpotatoes  . 

Irish  potatoes  . t  . . . . *  ^ 

$27,000,000' 

"•'.3,000*000 

N25,000 

4,800,000 

1  Pi=i0'000 

$4,112,060 

'974,218 

2,728,463 

Caribbean  native  grown  crops  . . . . 

<■100,000 

S3. 774 
6,001  ,'683 

133.432 

Miscellaneous  transportation  and  storage  on  '  ' 
prior  year  programs  . 

200,000 

Gross  purchases  . 

Less  transfers  to  School  Lunch  .  ' 

42,836,609 

-10,000,000 

14,033.630 

-7. 814. 149 

Net  -Durchases  . . r.  .  . 

32.836.609 

6.219.481 

The  table  on  the  next  pa-ge  reflects  the  quality  of  commodities  distrib¬ 
uted  by  months  and  number  of  organizations  and  persons  receiving  com-  , 
modities  purchased  under  these  programs. 
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Pro.iect  2,  Sncouragement  of  Export  of  Agricultural  Commodities  progrgji 

payments :  During  the  past  several  years, wheat  and  wheat  -  flour  export 
programs  have  been  continued  on  a  limited  basis  to  preserve  foreign 
markets  for  American  growers  and  processors.  ..  In. order  to  conserve  wheat 
for  live'stbcfc  feed  and  civilian  use  in  this'  country,  these  export 
programs  were  suspended  on  ^fe,y  l4,  1943. 

However,  during  the  early  part  of  the  calendar  year  19Hh,  pxL  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Cuban 
Sugar  Institute  representing  the  Cuban  sugar  mills.  This  agreement 
provided  that  in  return  for  U,  S,  piorchases  of  19^4  Cuban  sugar  at  the 
same  price  as  that  established  for  tho  19-43  crop,-  the-  three  most'  vital 
Cuban  imports',  .wheat  flour,  lard,  and  ricS  would  be  made  available  to 
Cuban  importers  at  a  delivery  cost  no.  greater  than  the,t  paid  for  their 
1943  purchases.  A  fiscal  year  1944  program,  authorizing  maximum  pay¬ 
ments  of  $1,750*000  for  the  exportation  of  not  to  exceed  1  million.  100- 
pound  sacks  of  flour,  was  inaugurated  on  March  30.  194^-.  Activity 
under  this  program  to  June  30,  1944  is  shoivn  below:  . .  ..  ,, 

Sold  for  export  . . .  907.953  100-pound  sacks 

Equivalent  in- wheat  to  ............  2,133*701  bushels 

Total  indemnity  payments  .  $1*3^3 *992 

Average  indemnity  per  sack .  I.4U7 

Average  indemnity  per  bushel  of  ‘  , 

whea.t  ^  0 . 6,1 6  ,  , ,  , ,  .  . . 


A  similar  program  was  approved  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
yea.r  19^5*  Total  payments  linder  the  present  19^5  program  will  not 
exceed  $1,750,000  for  1,000,000  hundredweight.  The  program  vr ill  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  extended, ; if  this  agreement  is  renewed. 

Pro.iect  3.  Diversion  of  agricultural  commodities  to  by-products  and 

new  uses.  .  . . . . 


Ob.jective:  Tq  increase  returns  to  producers  by  encouraging  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  through  diversion  to  new 
uses  and  by-products.;  to  ree.stablieh  farmers  '  purcha.sihg' power  by 
encouraging  the  production  of  crops  that  are  equal  in  quality,  if 
not  superior,  to  competing  f oreign-grovn  crops. 

The  Problem  and  its  Signifi cancel  "'Cfowers  are  frequently  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  selling  their  products  on  a  glut t ed. market .  .  In  the 
past  few  years,  this 'has  been  particularly  true  in  certain  local  areas 
because  of  poor  labor  conditions,  lack  of  storage  space,  and  over -taxed 
processing  plants.  Diversion  programs  help  to  urovide  outlets  for 
these  crops  and  improve  grower  prices.  Through  these  programs,  in 
recent  years,  low-gra-de  surplus  materials  have  been  processed  into 
valuable  and  greatly  needed  by-products,  .  . 

There  are  a.  number 'of  commod.ities — ;sqme  o;f  '.them  perisha,ble  or-  semi¬ 
perishable  in  nature4-for  which  immediate  assistance  can  Tse*  obtained- 
either  through  diversion  to  secondary  or  by-product  channels  or 
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diversion  to  undeveloped  channels  of  domestic  consumption  such  as 
callage  to  kraut,, Irish  potatoes  to  starch,  and  carrots  to  livestock 
feed.  The  diversion. programs  carried  on  during  the  19^^  fiscal  year 
are  discussed  in  greater  -detail  lelowi 

Cotton  insulation:  Commercial  manufacture  of  cotton  insulation  has 
increased  rapidly.  This  insulating  ma.terial  is  leing  manufactured 
from  low-grade  short  staple  cotton  which  lecaus-e  of  its  limited  uses 
has  always  leen  in  abundant  supply.  In  1940,  one  manufacturer  pro¬ 
cessed  55»000  pounds  of  cotton  Insulation  from  122  bales  of  cotton; 
during ^the  calenda.r  year  1943  six  concerns  produced  7»447,000  pounds  of 
insulation- from  17,605  bales  of  cotton.  This  diversion  program  promises 
a,  potential  .annua.1  market  for  at  least  l/2  million  bales  of  cotton 
which  is  equivalent  to  l/24  of  the  average  United  States  total  crop 
during  the  5  years  preceding  Pearl  Harbor.  The  nevr  product,  when 
commercially  accepted,  vrill  .mean  increased  returns  to  our  American  cotton 
farmers.  •  r  ■ 

Cotton  -insulation  is  bei-ng^  used  toda,y  in  homes,’  industrial  building, 
and  trailers.  It  is  beginning  to  be  used  also  in  refrigerated  ware¬ 
houses,  low-t emperature  cold  storage,  railway  passenger  cars,  cargo 
ships,  airplanes,  and  as  accoustical  material  in  schools  and  churches. 

The  outstanding  qua,iities  of-  this  type  of  insulation  are  as  follows: 

1.  Lighter  than  any  other  insulation  in  use.  (l,000  sq.  ft.  by 
three  inches  weighs  only  *200  pounds) 

2.  Does  not  settle  after  installation. 

3.  Water-proof. 

4.  Fire  resistant. 

5.  Does  not  attract  household,  vermin,  or  harm  or  irritate  the 
human  skin. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1944-  cotton  insulation  was  being 
manufactured  at  7- pl^i-n-ts  located  in  Connecticut,  Michigan,  North 
Carolina,  New  York,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  Processors  com¬ 
plying  with  the  terms  of  the  program  are  eligible  to  receive  an  in¬ 
centive  payment  of  9  cents  per  pound  for  finished  insulation.  Incentive, 
payments  by  the.  Government  are  not  made  until  the  product  is  manufactured, 
sold  and  delivered  by  the  processor  according  to  prescribed  specifications. 

The  following  table  reflects  thp.  growth  of  the  cotton  insulation, program: 


Calendar 

Year 

Numb  er  of 

concerns 

pro  cessine 

Q,uantity  of 
insulation  produced 
(in  thousand  ■pounds) 

Number  of  bales  '  ’ 
reauired  in 
insulation  -produced 

1940 

1 

55 

122  . 

1941 

2 

769 

1,S17 

1942 

5 

1,746 

4,127- 

1943 

6 

7.447 

17.605 

1944?^' 

7 

60,000 

iNl.OOO 

a/  Estimated 
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The  present  incentive  payment  prograjm  will  he  continued  in  19^5* 
operating  efficiency  and  production  volume  are  increased  it  may  he 
possible  to  reduce  the  present  rate,  of  incentive  payment.  This  should 
result  in  further  increasing  the  quantity  of  cotton  to  he  diverted  for 
insulation  in  19^5  without  increasing  total  amount  of  f.unds  needed  to 
carry  out  this  program. 

The  insulation  field  is  an  infant  industry.  It  is  estimated  tha.t  there 
are  approximately  37  million  dwelling  unit  s  in  the  Ignited  States,  and 
of  these  less  than  10  percent  ha.ve  been  insulated.  In.  the  housing  field 
alone,  there  is  a.  market  for  approximately  250,000  hales  annua.lly. 

This  program  is  intended  to  hridg-e*  the  gap  between  the  research  la,hora- 
tory  and  the  processing  and,  distribution  of  the  material  on  a  commercial 
basis.  '  '  . 

Miscellaneous— other  nevr  uses  for  cotton:  Similar  programs  for  divert¬ 
ing  cotton  to  plastics  and  other  uses  should  be  pursued.  Plastics 
appea.r  to  offer  a  large  pot  ential .  field  for  cotton  consumption  after 
the  advantages  of  this  fiber  hav.e'  been  demonstrated.  Incentive  pay¬ 
ment  programs  may  be  required  to.  explore  adequately  this  and  similar 
fields  of  large  potential  useil .  ,  .  ,  . 

A  program  was  approved  on  December  21,  I9UU  designed  to  develop  outlets 
for  cotton  burs  by  making  payments  for  the  processing  and  sale  of  cotton 
bur  for  livestock  feed  while  requiring,  vrithout  payment,  that  specified 
tonnage  of  cotton  bur  fiber  residue  resulting  from  processing  of  such 
feed  be  processed  into  uses  approved  by  the  .War  Pood  Administrator  or 
sold  and  delivered  to  eligible  cotton  bur  fiber  residue  purchasers. 

Cotton  burs  are  obtained  in  the  ginning  of  harvested  cotton  by  sledding, 
snapping,  and  machine  stripping.  Output  of  cotton  burs  in  19^3  is 
roughly  computed  a.t  about  242,000  tons. 

Until  now,  coiton  burs  have  ha.d  little  or  no  economic  value.  Unprocessed 
cotton  burs  have  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  organic  manure.  Small 
quantities  have  been  fed  to  livestock.  Insofar  as  is  known,  cotton 
bur  fiber  residue  has  had  no  commercial  use.  An  estimated  95  percent  of 
unprocessed  cotton  burs  is  reported  to  have  been  disposed  of  by  ginners 
by  actual  cash  outlays  in  some  instances.  The  accumulation,  adjacent 
to  gins,  of  surplus  cotton  burs  constitutes  a.  serious  fire  ha.zard. 
Development  of  regular  commercial  outlets  for  cotton  burs  should 
establish  a  ma.rket  value  for  this  material  and  should  result  in  in¬ 
creased  returns  to  cotton  growers  and  the  .reduction  of  operating  costs 
for  ginners. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  future  potentialities  as  a  commercial  raw 
material,  cotton  burs  may  prove  physically  suitable  and  economically 
practical  for  use  in  the  processing  of  various  commercial  products 
other  than  feed.  Several  potential  uses  for  cotton  bur  fiber  alr.eady 
exist : 

1.  Alone  or  in  combination  vdth  low-grade  short  staple  cotton 
for  composition  building  board  and  panels. 
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2.  Board  for  "box 65 1  crates,  furniture,  and  other  products. 

3.  haw  material  for  plastics.  The  amyloid  compound  derived 

from  cotton  hur  may  he  found  useful  in  making  pressed  plastics  or 
for  impregnating  fiber  hoaj^ds  to  harden  them  for  flooring 
materials. 

It  is  believed  that  data  developed  from  this  program  will  provide  a  basis 
for  possible  future  programs  to  encourage  nev;  uses  whidi  appear  to  merit 
special  attention. 

Cotton  improvement  -planting  seed  program;  For  a  number  of  years  agro¬ 
nomists  ha,ve  advised  against  planting  two  or  more  varieties  of  cotton 
in  the  same  community  in  order  that  cross-breeding  in  the  field  and 
mechanical  mixing  of  the  seed  at  the  gins'  may  be  avoided.  This  has 
been  sotind  advice  since,  in  most  cases,  cotton  deteriorates  or  "runs 
out"  as  a  result  of  such  practices, 

A  spinner  problem,  frequently  overlooked,  is  that  of  mixed,  types  of 
cotton  within  the  same  shipping  lot.  It  ha.s  long  been  recognized  by 
some  spinners  that  so-called  "ha,rd-bodied"  cottons,  are  best  for  certain 
types  of  nanufa,ctured  goods  vhile  the  finer  or  softep  cottons  are  more 
suitable  for  other  types.  Recent  spinning  studies  hnve  more  definitely 
identified  this  quality  which  is  referr'ed  to  as  "character."  The 
character  of  cotton  fiber  has  to  do  with  harshness,  smoothness,  fineness, 
and  strength,  and,  until  recently,  was  thought  to  be  influenced  by 
growing  conditions  more  than  any  other  factor.  The  spinning  studies, 
however,  show  that  character  is  rather  closely  identified  with  variety. 
Spinners  have  demonstrated  a  desire  for  puitelots  of  uniform  character 
cotton  by  aggressively  buying  in  localities  known  to  be  single  variety 
areas.  Hovrever,  since  character  cjmnot  be  determined  readily  in  the 
classification  process,  spinners  are  reluctant  to  offer  premiums  in 
small  areas  of  single  variety  production  lest  they  attract  and  purchase 
all  other  varieties  in  the  area  on  false  representation  by  the  seller. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  large  areas  of  single-variety  cotton, 
production  to  mahe  possible  the  assembling  of  large  lots  of  the  sane 
character  of  cotton  to  meet  the  more  exacting  requirements  of  many 
spinners. 

.  .  ^ 

In  recent  years  certain  foreign  countries  hav.e  increased  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  tremendously  and  have  become  increasingly  important  as  competitors 
of  American  cotton  in  foreign  markets.  These  countries  are  practicing 
wha.t  is  con^jarable  to  one-variety  cotton  production  and  are  using  seed- 
improvement  measures.  So  tha-t  producers  in  the  United  States  can  meet 
this  competition  abroad,  definite  steps  need  to  be  taken  in  the 
direction  of  producing  the  best  possible  varieties. 

The  Cotton  Improveraent  Planting  Seed  Program  encourages  the  growth  of 
a  single  improved  variety  of  cotton  by  all  growers  in  an  area  where 
growing  conditions  are  uniform.  The  result  is  increased  income  to  the 
farmers  through  cotton  quality,  increased  yields  per  acre,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  inferior  varieties,  and  the  production  of 
cotton  that  more  nearly  meets  mill  requirements. 
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To  promote  the  growth  of  one -variety  cotton  in  the  United  States,  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  in  connection  with  cotton,'pp.a^t ing.  seed  delivered  to 
grower -members  of  One  Variety  Cotton  'Improyement  Associations  who  agree 
to  certain  rules  of  planting.  The  cotton.-*producing.  portions  of  a 
State  are  consolidated  into  large  single-variety  producing'  zones,  not 
exceeding  8  for  a  State.  A  single  variety  of  cotton  is  then  designated 
for  each  zone.  The  members  of  the,  loc^l;  a/SSociations  are  eligible 
to  receive  incentive  payments  on  evidence  -of  the  receipt  of  approved 
seed  of  the  variety  designated  for  their  zone. 

Under  the  1944  program,  about  .,470 *.30Qc.acres 'in 'fiye_St:,$ttes  were  planted 
with  11,756,368  pounds  of  improved  cotton  seed.  Production  of  improved 
cotton  is  estimated  at  20.8,100  bales,  or  over  09. •00.0,000  pounds.  More 
than  17,500  growers  participated,  >  ■ 

A  new  program  has  been' Initiated  fpr  194-5'r  {^hd'  it'  is  'expected  thai 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  North  Carolina  will  participate.  Further  grovrth 
of  the  program  is  anticipated,,  .especially  in  Te:!tas..'.‘  One’  of  the  limit¬ 
ing  factors  to  the  expansion, of  the  one-variety  movement  has  been  the 
lack  of  adeqUale  supplies  of  pure  planting  see.d-  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  helping  to  overcome  this  difficulty  the- Texa,.s  State"  Association  has 
recently  initiated  a  plant  breeding  prograt}  1 0  provide  farmers  with  a 
larger  percenta„ge  of  impro^ved  seed, 

Tobacco  program  •  The' Tobacco  Diversion  , Program  during  the  1944  fiscal 
year  continued  to  make  available  sufficient  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  hicotind  Insecticides  so  urgently  needed  by  the  farmers 
for.  the  protection  'of  their  crops.  Activity  under-,  this  progra.m  resulted 
in  the  diversion  of  24,847,686  pounds  representing  Indemnity  payments 
of  $3,078,253.  "  T4ere''is  no\l945  Tobacco  Diversion  Program  under  this 
appropriation;  "  , 

Miscellaneous '’'vegetable  diversions;  Two  program.s  to  divert  fresh 
.vegetable  truclt  crops ' to  by-products  and  new  uses  were  operated  during 

1944.  '  ;  . 

Cabbage '  Production  of  1944  winter  crop  cabbage  in  Texas,  Florida, 
California,  and  Arizona  was  502,200  tons.  This  was  the  largest  crop  . 
on  record  —  50  percent  above  the  previous  record  harvested  in  1942 
when  97,400 'tdhs  ’r'ema'ine'cl  on  the  ground  because  of  poor  market '  condi¬ 
tions  80  percehV  hbove  1943  production,  and.,  95  percent  above  the  'lO- 
:y ear  average  I933^4ig42.  Production  for  the  early  spring  crop  in  h 
Douisi'ah'^ ,  Mississippi,  'Alabama,  Georgia*  and  South  Carolina  was 
63,400  tons' compared  to  5^»500  in  1943.  Various  efforts  were  made  to 
encourage  the  consumptiqn. of  fresh  cabbage  including:  (l)  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  cabbage  a.s’a  victory  food  selection,  (2)  enlistment  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  armed  forces,  and  Canadian  people  to  use  more  of 
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this  vegetable  daring  its  peak  abtmdance,  (3)  direct  purchases  for 
distribution  to  eligible  recipients,  and  (U)  raajximun  use  of  cabbage  by 
dehydrators.  However,  total  utilization  by  all  of  these  outlets  was 
approximtely  ^.35,000  tons,  leaving  an  excess  of  anproxiraat ely  67,000 
tons.  ^  T  M 

At  the- time  the  program  was  being  considered,  .supplies  -of  kraut 
available  for  civilians  were  almost  non-existant .  The  extremely  light 
19^3  pp  ck  and  heavy  military  requirements,  had  left  only  9  "to  15 
thousand  tons  of  kraut  for  civilians. 

Pract-i'Ca-lly  all  cabbage  for  kraut  is  grown  and  'processed  in  the  North, 

A  survey  disclo-sed  that  of  some  3OO  kra.ut  packers  in  the  country  only 
2  were  located  in-  Texas  and  Plorida,  the  states  where  the  largest 
surplus  existed.  The  total  capacity  of  these  2  plants  is  about  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  an  average  la,rge' northern  packer,  ' 

Price  ceiling  regulations  prevented  pa.ckers  from  paying  growers  an 
adequate  price  for  cabbage  because  the  cost  of  transportation,  esti¬ 
mated  to  average  $23  per  ton,  from  the  southern  States  to  northern 
area.s  where  the  "major  processing  facilities  were  located  was  much ’greal er 
than  the  cost  of  transporting  cabbage  frora  t-he  packer's  normal  sources 
of  si:pply  on  which  the  price  ceilings  for  kraut  were  based.  Consequently, 
diversion  pa,yments  were  necessary  to  move  southern  cabbage  to  the 
northern  processors  for -the .production .of  kraut. 

Under  the  diversion  program,  packers  were  required  to  pay  growers  or 
their  agents  or  cooperative  associations  not  less  than  $15  a  ton  for 
cabbage  f.o.b.  shipping  point.  This  represented  an  allowance  of  $12 
(support  price)  a  ton  for  the  cabba.ge  and  a,n ’allowance  of  $3  per  ton 
for  loading  in  the  designated  states  where  the  $12  support  price  applied 
at  farms . 

The  rates  of  diversion  payments  were  determined  on  the  basis  of  bids 
submitted  by  kraut  packers.  These  bids  stipulated  the  per  ton  payment 
required  as  a  reimbursement  to  cover  the  portion  of  the  actual  cost  of- 
cabbage  (purcha.se  price  plus  freight  to  th«  pa.cker's  plant)  which 
would  enable  the  packers  to  produce  the  kraut  and  sell  it  vrithin 
applica.ble  price  ceilings  which  of  course  include,  a  normal  profit," 
Payments  were  limited  to  $l6  per  ton.  Total  authorizations  under  this 
program  amounted  to  3^»15S  tons  of  cabbage  representing  indemnity  pay¬ 
ments  of  $119tSlO.  Average  indemnity  payments  vrere  $3,50  per  ton. 

Carrots ;  ,  'In  April,  19^,  u  program  vras  developed  to  facilitate 
the  marketing  of  surplus  carrots  in  the  Imperial  Valley  0 f 'Cn.lifornia, 
This  surplus  condition  resulted  largely. from  (l )  ."oroduction  in  excess 
of  existing  fresh  market  and  processing  outlets  and  (2)  the  overlapping 
of  the  winter  and  spring  crops,  both  of  which  were  considerably  larger 
than  average.  Every  effort  was  made  to  expand  to  the  maximum  all  other 
outlets  for  carrots.  The  critical  tin  situation  limited  the  volume 
which  could  be  canned.  The  surplus  could  not  be  materially  relieved 
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"by  the  dehydrators  hecause  of  the  large  existing  inventory  of  dehydrated 
carrots  produced  from  the  19^3  crop.  Plentiful  suuplies  of  other  fresh 
vegetables  were  conpeting  with  ca.rrots  in  the  fresh  vegetable  market.  . 

Several  possible  diversion  prograjus  were  considered.  These  included; 

(l)  carotene  extraction,  (2)  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  sugar,  and 
(3)  dried  livestock  feed.  However,  all  were  discarded  as  impractical 
either  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor  a.nd  equipment  or  the  excessive 
expense  involved.  The  most  satisfactory  diversion  remaining,  therefore, 
was  its  use  in  the  fresh  form  as  livestock  feed. 

The  feeding  of  carrots  to  livestock  is  not  common  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  British 
Isles.  Nutritionally,  carrots  make  a  good  livestock  f eed  largely 
because  of  their  high  Vitamin  A  content.  They  are  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  for  feed  when  hay  and  other  pasture  crops  are  scarce. 

The  rate  of  diversion  payment  was  the  difference  between  $10  and  the 
per  ton  relative  nutritive  value  of  carrots  as  livestock  feed  compared 
to  the  nutritive  and  market  value  of  other  common  livestock  feeds,  plus 
not  to  exceed  $5  per  ton  for  transportation  when  carrots  were  to  be 
used  dutside  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  Activity  under  this  program  during 
1944  was  as  follows: 


Quantity  diverted  .  6,371  tons 

Indicated  diversion  payments  . $63,710 

Average  diversion  rate  . .  $10  per  ton 


Iri sh  potatoes :  One  of  the  measures  adopted  to  assist  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  the  record  1943  Irish  potato  crop  at  support  prices  was  the 
making  of  payments,  to  manufactur  ers  for  divertirg  lower  grade  potatoes 
to  starch.  A  total  of  approximately  7i9OO,ob0  bushels  were  diverted, 
6,900,000  bushels  of  these  met  governmental  specification.  Indemnity 
payments  amounted  to  $2, 498,624., 

An  Irish  potato  diversion  program  was  approved  for  fiscal  year  1945 
but  activity  during  the  first  six  months  has  been  limited. 

Sweetpotatoes :  Conditions  on  August  1,  1943  indicated  a.  sweetpotat* 

crop  of  81,255.000  bushels  compared  to  65.3^0.000  bushels , in  1942  and 
the  1932-41  average  of  69,291,000.  Most  of  the  increase  in  production 
was  in  the  Gulf  Coast  States.'  However,  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
reduced  the  yield  so  that  little  assistance  was  necessary.  A  small 
diversion  program  was  operated  during  1944  at  the  laurel,  Mississippi 
Starch  Plant.  A  total  of  121,969  bushels  were’ diverted  at  an  average 
payment  of  35  cents  per  bushel.  This  resulted  in  total  indemnity  p^- 
ments  of  $35,574.  A  similar  program  is  being  conducted  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 
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Sunmary  of  Diversion  Programs  During-  Fiscal 'Year  191-U 


Diversion  Program 


Cotton  insulation  manufactured  . 

Cotton  Improvement  Planting  Seed 
Toliacco  diverted  to  nicotine  insecti¬ 
cides  . 

Cabbage  diverted  into  kraut  . 

Carrots  diverted  to  livestock  feed  o, 
Irish  potatoes  diverted  to  starch 
Sweetpotatoes  diverted  to  starch  . 

TOTAL  . 


Quant ity 
Diverted 
(Estimated) 


Indemnity 
Payment  s 
(Estimated) 


60,060,000  pounds t  $5,^00,000 
11,756,36s  pounds:  309,100 


2U, 647,686  pounds:  3 » 07^,253 
34,158  tons  :  119,810 

6,371  tons  :  63,710 

,6 ,900 , 000  ■  bushels:  2,498, 624 
'  121,969  "  35.574 


11.505,071 


Pro.ject  4.  School  L\inch  Program.  .  ^ 

Ob.lect ive;  To  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the.,  removal’ of  ’  farm'  surpluses  by 

increasing  consumption  of  relatively  abundant  foods (to  develop  permanently 
expanded  domestic  markets  for  agricultural  commodities;  and  to  assist  in 
providing  nutritionally  adequate  lunches  to  children  in'  schools  a.nd 
childcare  centers.,  'V.:,  ■' 

The  Problem  and  the  Significance’ of  the  Program:  The  development  of 
permanently  expanded  domestic  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  is 
a  continuing  problem.  The  stability  of  farm  incomes  depends  upon 
assured  markets.  The  school  lunch  program 'contributes  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem  by  opening  ah  otherwise  untapped' market  to  an  extent 
far  exceeding  government  expenditures,  .■  Pa.rticipants  consume  approxi¬ 
mately  $92,000,000  worth  Of  milk,  egg&i,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
farm  products,  liany  of  these  children. .introduce  into  their  homes  foods 
with  which  they  have  become  familiar,  in^  their-' school^ lunches  -  foods 
they  had  not  previously'  eat  en, ;  '■■  ■' 

Wartime  economy  has,  temporarily,  alleviated  the  problem  of  general 
agricultural  surpluses.  However,  serious  ■prablems  continue  to  be 
presented  by  seasonal  surpluses^  of,  certain  agricultural  p:roducts-.  The 
school  lunch  program  .i^kes  a  real  contribution  tovrard  , 'the  solution  of 
these  problems  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  thebe  seasonal  surpluses. 
The  program  is  so  c  onstituted' that  cpnsumpt  ioil •  is  directed  to  those 
products  in  greatest,  abun’danoe,' ■  thus  not  only  alleviating  local  and/or 
seasonal  surpluses,  but  also  conserving  the  nation's  foods  tha.t  are  in 
short  supply. 

Also  of  great  importance  is  the-problem  of  providing  the  nation's 
children  with  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  Although  employment  and 
wages  have  generally  reached  peak  levels,  there  are"  still  many  families 
whose  incomes  have  remained  the'  same  and  are  not  adequate  to  provide 
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their  children  vrith  proper  food  for  a  halpnced  diet,  Sven  children  from 
high-income  families  are  likely  to  have  lunches  vrhich  are  not 
nutritionally  adeqiaate.  Besides  actually  contributing  to  the  immediate 
nutrition  of  the  child,  better  eating  habits  are  instilled  which  remsi.in 
with  the  child  and  which  are  often  communicated  to  other  members  of  the 
family.  ' 

-  •  ,  "’I*  •  ' 

G-eneral  Plan:  The  present :  school  lundi  ..program  is  a-  community  program  in 
which  the  War  Food  Administration  assis'ts  local  sponsors  by  furnishing 
a  part  of  the  food  for  the  lunches^  Actual  operation  of  the  program 
is  left  to  the  community,  thus  relying  upon  local  interest  and 
initiative.  ‘ 

WFA  employs  two  methods  of  furnishing  .food,  to  local  sponsors.  The 
first  method  IS, by  direct  distribution.  The  Second  is  hy .reimbursing 
the  sponsors-,  for  food  piirchaSed  locally. 

The  food  distributed  direct  to  sponsors  is  acquired  (l)  through  surplus 
removal  and  price  support,  programs  and  .(2).fr(im  sto-c.ks  origina.lly 
purchased  for  other  progranls -but  whidi 'could* 'not  ’ be.  ut’ili zed  because 
of  changing  food  r equ ir emehta,  'The.  school  lunch ‘-nrogram’ -.is  the  most  . 
satisfactory  outlet  available  fdr-  .these  commodit  ies'  because  such  '  •  .  , 
distribution  does  .not  interfere  with  the  liormal  channels  of  trade'and  •• 
commerce  but  do es^  result  in  increasing  the'amouht- of  fobd  available  to 
the  nation’s  school  children.  Commodities  are '&hipped>  ,at  no  cost  to 
the  program  sponsor  Sfc  t*o  a  „  central  point  usually  not  more 'than  50  mi.les 
from  the  school  or,  as  ih  th®  of  large  school  systems,-  direct  to 

the  school.  A  state  or /local  agency,,  or  the  local  sponsor  bears  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  food  from,  the  <^entral  -  shipping  point  to  the 
school. 

/  ‘  -  - 

Under  the  second' method,  of  distribution,  pe;ym,ents  are  made  to  schools,"'- 
or  approved  spohsor  to  reimburse  it  for  locally  purchased  food  us'd  in 
preparing  the  lunches,.  Monthly  each  sponsor  is  furnished  with  a  list'--  .,, 
of  abundant -foods,  in  4ts 'local  area.  Sponsors  are  required  to  purchase 
these  foods  in' as  large 'quantities  as  can  be  efficiently  and  economic¬ 
ally  used  for  school  lunches.  This  serves  as  an  important  outlet  for" 
local  surpluses  'which  cdhtinue  to  arise  seasonally.  , 

The  amount  of  reimbursement  which  the  sponsor  receives  ,  is  based  on  the 
type  and  number  of  lunches  served.  On  the.  average,  this  reimbursement 
amounts  .to  about  40  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  lunch  program. 
Federal  payments  nevef  exceed  the  cost  of  the  food  purchased.’  Local 
and  State  agencies  and  otheh  organizations  must  provide‘':''additional 
food  as  well  as  equipment,  facilities,  kitchen  help',  and  general  pro¬ 
gram-  supervis.ion,  '  , 

There  are  three ‘types  of  lunches  for'’  vhich  reimbursement  is  made: 

.  (l)  type  A  is  a  complete  lunch,  pro*widing  one-third  to'.'Oneyhalf  of  the 
day’s  nutritive  requirements,  (2)  type  B  has  smaller- portions  of  these 
■  same  foods  but  is  less  adequate  nutritionally,  -and  (3) 'type  ^  consists 
. of  a  half -pint  of  milk.  The  rate. of  reimbursement  ranges  from  a 
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maximum  of  9  cents  for  Type  A  lunch  to  2  cents-  for  Type  C;.  Non-profit 
public  schools,  private  schools religious  schools ,  and  child  care  > 
centers  needing  and  desiring  assistance  are  eligibl-e  to’  participate. 
Lunches  must  be  offered  to  all  children  with  no  distinction  being  ma.de 
between  those  who  pay  and  those  who  do  not.  Any  profits  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  program  must  be  put  back  into  the  project  in  the 
form  of  improved  meals  or  lower  prices  to  the  children. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  A  survey  of  operating  programs 
taken  in  January  1944  showed  that  percent  of  all  pe.rt icipat ing 
schools  and  42  percent  of  participating  children  were  in  rural  areas 
(2,500  or  less  population);  Parent -Teacher  Associations  and  mothers’ 
clubs  vrere  active  in  37  percent  of  the  programs;  reimbursement  covered 
approximately  63  percent  of  the  food  cost  and  37  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  lunches  served;  60  percent  of,  lunches  seryed  were  complete 
meals  and  77  percent  included  milk  as  a  beverage.  Fifteen  percent  of 
the  lunches  were  served  free,  or  at  a  prlce  below  the:  cost  to  the„  local 
sponsor.  . . .  . 

The  program  of  reimbursing  sponsors  for  their  local  purchases  of  food 
was  initiated  in  the  middle  of  the  1942-43  school  year.  By  March  1944, 
the  mqnth  of  peak  participation,  the  program  v^as  in  operation  in  2.9,900 
schools  serving  lunches  to  3*700,000  children.  Luring  'the  same  month 
commodities  were  distributed  to  13.422  schools,  with  2,693.450  childrai 
participating,  most  of  whidh  also  received  cash  reimbursement .  Pre¬ 
liminary  reports  indicate  t ha, t  both  phases  of  the  program  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  during  the  current  year.  The  quantity  of  food  distributed  direct 
to  schools  will  depend  largely  on  the  amount  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  cooperation  of  State  agencies,  including  departments  of  education,. 
ha,s  always  been  solicited ‘to  assure  mobilization  of,  all  possible  re¬ 
sources  in  the  School  Lunch  Program.  '  In  the  1943-44  school  year  26 
agreements  outlining  the  responsibilities  of  the  various  cooperating 
agencies  were  made  ..with  Sta.tes,  Through  Lecember  3I.  1944,  a  total  of 
35  state-wide  agreements  .wer.e  in  effect.  The  active  and  increasing 
interest  of  State  agencies  ha,s  been  an  important  factor  in  the  rapid 
development  of  the  program. 

The  reimbursement  program  is  not  operated  in  Puerto" Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  since  the.  War  Food  Administration  is  the  primary  importer  of 
food,  into  that  area.  Instead,  stocks  of  suitable  food  are  made  avail¬ 
able  for  direct  distribution  to  schools  and.  child  care  centers.  The 
Insular  Governments  of  the  islands  cooperate  .by  distributing  this  food 
to  the  individua.1  schools  and  by  a.ssisting  schools  in  the  other  expenses 
incident  to  the  operation  of  their  programs.  For  these  purposes  the 
Insular  Governments  appropriated  $2,612,000  in  addition  to  Federal  aid 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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The  following  Tfilile  I  shows  the  extent  of  participation  In  ,1944  for 
the  Reimhnrsement  and  .Carihhean  Program.  Ta^ble  II  shows  statistics  .  , 
concerning  the  direct  distribution  of  conunodities  to  schpo’ls,  and  child  ‘ 
care  centers  from  July  1,  1943  through  October  3T»  1944.. 

TABLE  I  . 


School  L-unch  Program 

(Participation  and  War  Food  Administration  Cost-L/) 
Fiscal  Tear  1944  ,  .. 


'Month 

Number 

of 

Programs  ,  ■ 

Average 

Daily 

Participants 

Number 
of  . 

Lunches 

Served  . 

War  ..Fpod 
Administra¬ 
tion 

Cost  2/ 

19U3 

July 

2.225 

188,654 

5,214,026  • 

$64,384 

August 

■2,533 

23^,597 

5. 282; 535- 

173.693 

Sept  ember 

■'  s:i53 

999.478 

15,026,352  : 

868,485 

October 

16,277 

1.929.631 

33.952;«52' 

1.765.034  ■ 

November 

’  23:512 

2,848,652 

51,J^1'9.666'  : 

•  2. 755',  727 

December 

26.357 

3.061,521 

48, 680', '5 66  ^ 

2, 606  i  464, 

1944' 

...  •; 

January 

29.309 

3.505.953 

68,837,382  ■  . 

■3,925,627' 

February  ‘ 

31,2S2 

3.252.  883 

75. 7*13. 075' 

.4,286,628 

Ma,rch 

32,097 

3.912,265 

27.321.359  ' 

■  •4,980,424  . 

April 

29,999 

3.709.958 

63.223,973: 

;■  3,592,440 

May 

•23.906 

3.166,407 

60,784,457  -  • 

'3.284,378 

June 

8,469  ■ 

■  1,366,897 

19.300,703’  ■' 

;■  -761.350 ' 

TOTAL 

-  - 

-  - 

536,046,946 

29.064,694 

_!/  Includes  only  He iraburseraent  Program  and  Caribbean  Area  Program. 


2/  Does  not  include'  an  estimated  $5»334.875  representing  the  War  Food 
Administration  cost  of  cbminodities  distributed  directly. 


Direct  Distribution  of  Commodities  to  the  School  Lunch  Program  by  Months 

July  19^3  “  October  1944 
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Pro  .iect  *5.  Administration  of  exportation  p.nd  domestic  consum-ption  of 

agricultural  coimaodities  including  fflarketing  agreements,  orders  and 

activities  •programs; 

Ob  .iect  ive;  To  effectively^  and  efficiently  plan,  supervise,  g.nd  administer 
all  phases  of  the  programs  and  activities  carried  on  under  this  appro¬ 
priation,  including  school  lunch,  purchases  for  direct  distribution, 
diversion,  developing  new  outlet's,  export,  and  marketing  agreements  and 
orders. 


The  Problem  and- i-ts. Significance;  Shifts  in  supply  and  demand,  such  as 
occur  frequently  under  the  strain‘’of  vrar-,.makq  it  very  difficult  for 
grovrers  to  market  their  products  in  an  orderly  manner  at'  fair  prices. 
This  requires  the  development  of  plans  for  regulating  and  relieving 
emergency  conditions  and  the  prompt  and  economical  execution  of  such 
plans.  The  domestic  consumption  programs  are  operated  and  administered 
to  anticipate  and  cus'hion  t-emporary.  market  fluctuations  and  to  absorb 
the  impact  of  abnormal  manket  conditions,  '.Wi'thotrt -such,  action,^ 
producers  would  suffer  heavy  los-ses  and  future  prbducti  on  of  urgently 
needed  crops  thus  would  be  endangered.  The  flow'  of  products  to  market 
must  be  regulafed  in  an  orderly -manner.  Often  new  outlets  must  be 
developed  for  the  efficient  marketing  of  farm  products. 

Plan  of  Work;  Ife,rketing  specialists  continuously'analyze  th.e  supply, 
demand,  price,  and  uses  for  all-  agricultural  commodities  and,  after 
consultation  with  producers ,  Handlers,  shippers',  processors,  warehouse¬ 
men- and  exporters,  •forraiils.tejthe -type,  o.r  -types  of  programs  best  adapted 
to  meet  effectively  the  problems ’involved', ^rogp^rni's  •for  the  diversion 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  ...'both  by-products  and  new  uses  are 
operated  throu^  contractual  agreements  with-  shippers,  processors,  or 
other  industry,  groups.  .Outlets  are  developed' for  '^rplus  commodities 
acquired  through  p-urchane  programs,  '  - 


The  programs  under  this,' appropriation  .require  close  cooperation  among 
the  various  organizational  units  within  the'Bepartment- and.  with  other 
Federal  agencies  whose  'programs-  affect  .the  agricpltural  situation.  In 
addition,  close  working  relations  are  maintained  'with  farmer  associa¬ 
tions,  representatives  of  agricultural  groups  and  industries,  bankers, 
grocers,  social  vrorkers,  .and. relief  and  educational  organizations. 

Progress  and  Current'  Programs;,.  In  addition  to  the  various  action  programs 
which  are  administered  under  this  project,'  certain  other  activities  are 
carried  on  as'f  ollows:  '  • 


Marketing  agreeMepts  and  order  activities;  There  were  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  and -Order  Programs-  for.  fluid  milk'  ih 'effect,  in  .24,  marketing 
areas  during  all  .or  par-t  .’of  tjie  year  ended  June- 30,  1944.  Approximately 
125,000  producers,  .producing  .aijout  13  billion.'  pounds  of  milk  worth 
almost  424  million  ’.dollars,  vere  cooperating  under  these  marketing 
programs;  during  the  year, 
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Eighteen  hearings  were  held  during  the  year  to  consider  the  issuance 
of  new  programs  or  amendments  to  existing  ones.  Eight  orders  were 
amended  and  two  new  programs  were  ma,de  effective. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  estimated  number  of  cooperating 
producers,  volume  of  milk,  and  value  of  pool  in  various  fluid  milk 
markets  under  marketing  agreement  urograms,  July;;  !,  19^3'  tu  June  30» 

1944:  '  • 

Milk  liarketing  Programs  . - 


I'larket 

■Number 

of 

Producers 

Annual  : 

•  Volume  : 

(1,000  lbs,): 

Total  Value 
of  Pool 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

13,.  347 

■  .1,262;:0P5: 

841,627,112 

Chicago,  Illinois 

17,769 

2,394,080: 

76,352,667 

C i nci nnat i ,  Ohio 

‘t.77>+ 

■  ■  2113.365: 

8.334.385 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

174 

•  .>.26,055: 

579.153 

Dulut  h  -Sup  er  i  0  r ,  Mi  nn.-W i  s  c . 

1.299- 

:  -.72,519: 

■2,351,799 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

^^7...r,-,270 

,  '33.764; 

.  .1,446,809 

Fort  Wayne.'  Indiana  , 

:  '  -776  : 

r-.,  46,134: 

■.1.569.777 

Kansas  City,  Missouri-Kqn-sas  .  ,  • 

1.642. 

..  ;  147,298: 

■  5.319.065 

La- Ports  County;  Indiana 

1S9' 

...  -  -  '-15,600: 

541.951 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

•1,649 

...157,009: 

■  5.751.451 

Lowell-Lavrence,  I'^assachusetts 

g4S 

■  .  ■66,875:. 

2,695.128 

IJew  Orleans,  Louisiana  \i;  . 

.2,051, 

.  •131,809:. 

4.737.515 

:Kew  York,  , New  York 

.  52.225 

,  5 » 666 ,9 17  :,1S4  ,■  934 ,081 

Omaha-rCouncil  Bluffs,  Neb. -Iowa 

2,306 

117.141: 

3.494.657 

Fhiladelphla,  Pennsylvania 

9.52U 

909.856: 

■35,287.027 

Quad  Cities,  Illinoi-S'Le-wa- . - . 

-  1,127 

-  -.81..,  5 13: 

2,422,973 

St*  Joseph  County,  Indiana -1;/ - 

644 

.  1*7,707;. 

:i,  742. 835 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

3.691. 

. 328,900: 

11,481,944 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  ,  " 

-  ..  515 

■  30.762: 

899,881 

Toledo,  Ohio 

2, .140 

123,480: 

.  4*136,625 

Topeka,  Kansas  .  f 

157 

2/  15,354: 

534,442 

Twin  Cities,  Minnesota  3/  '  - 

■  5.315 

■  371*760: 

11; 135, 157 

Washington,  D;  •  C. 

1.592 

345.496: 

14,848,570 

Wichita, 'Kansas  ... 

■  .340 

4/  -135.328: 

-1,248.693 

Total  .  V 

124,864 

12,676,727:423,513,757 

1/  Order  effective  July  1,  1943 

^  ■Hepdrted'  as  butt erfat  arid  converted  to  milk  equivalent  ..  .1. 

37  license  suspended  April  1,  1944.  ‘  . 

4/  June  l-'t'hro-d.^' August  15 ,  1943»  reported  as  butteffat  arid  converted 
to  milk  ec^uivaient  J  '  -  ''  ■ 

Twenty-two  marketing  agreement  programs  f  6r^  fresh-  fruits  ^d-  vegetables 
were  in  effect  during  all  or  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1944.  More  than 
200 , 000  grower s  were  affected  by  these  a-greemente^' and  the  Commodities 
involved  had  a  farm  value  of  nearly'$450,000,000.'  The  following  table 
shows  the 'appr oximat e  n^imber  of  growers  and  estimated  farm  value  of  com¬ 
modities  with  marketing  agreement  programs  in  effect  during  the  fiscal 
year  1944: 
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Fruit  and  'Vegetable  Iferketing 

Programs 

,  .  ...  ..  . ..  .  ,  . 

Commodity  and.  Area 

"Number  of 
:  Growers 

Farm 
y  aiue 

Buerre  Hardy  Pears  -  California**  ’ " 

Fresh  Bartlet  Pears,  Plums  and  Elberta 

:  ,  500 

« 

"rd '  1/ 

Peaches  -  California** 

:  7. 500 

$12,700,000 

Fresh  Peas  and  Cauliflower  -  Colorado**  . 

:  650 

2,400,000 

Fresh  Prunes,  Washington  and  Oreg-cn'’'^’''  •' .  • 

:  600 

1,900,000 

Grapefruit  -  California  &  Arizona  Desert 

:  1,450 

3,900,000 

Hops  -  Oregon,  California,  Washington  &  Idaho 

**2j :  950 

■  15,200,000 

Lemons  - 

California  and  Arizona. 

.  :  6,500 

32,900,000 

Onions  - 

Colorado**.  .  ,  • 

:  1,100 

3,ioo,ooo 

Onions ■ - 

utah**^-  ■  '  - . . - . 

- . ISO 

400,000 

Oranges , 

Grapefruit  &  Tangerines  -  Florida 

J  20,000 

94,500,000 

Oranges  - 

Calif  orhia  and.  Ari  zo  na,. 

:  20,000 

123,000,000 

Peaches 

-  Colorado**  '  ,  ,  ' 

:  .•  600 

3,200,000 

Peaches 

-  Utah**  ;  ; . 

:  2,,Q.OO 

.  700,000 

Peaches 

-  Georgia  .. 

■  .  .  j  •  .  ..  600 

10,000.000 

Potatoes 

-  Colorado**'  ‘  7., 

.  ".[..V.',,' ,.4, 20,0 

•  16,300,000 

Potatoes 

-  Idaho  and  Oregon** 

i.;:;  9*300 

27,900,000 

Potatoes 

-  Oregon  and  California** 

./r..”  ■ -1,200 

16, ,100, 000 

Pota.toes 

-  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

■'  •  ' 

and  North  Dakota** 

110,000 

49,400,000 

Tokay  Grapes  -  California,**  ' 

.  .  I.  1,500 

2,300,000 

Tornatoes 

[-Mississippi** 

'  ,  :  '  2,000 

'  300,000 

W^  n-at> 

n.Chlifbrnia,  Oregon  &  Wash,**  ^ 

:  14,000 

17,400,000 

Winter  Pears ’-.Oregon,  Wash,  &  Calif.**  5./ 

.  :  3.000 

11,000,000 

To-b  al 

:  207,330 

.445*600,000 

1/  Practically  all  of  .this  commodity  was  diverted  .to  canneries. 

Suspended '9 /1/U3.  '  • 

3,/  Susperided ‘6/9/^4  -  'Replaced  hy  WPO. 

4/  Suspended -10/2/43 Replaced  hy  WFO. 

^  Suspended  -7/15/43  ~  Replaced  "by  WPO,  , 

**  Represents  -marketing  agreement  programs  which  were  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year'  1944  'but  which  did.  not  hecone  operative  "because,  pr,ices 
for  fhe.'commodi-ty^-rema  ined  a'bove  the  esta'blished  percent  of  pa.rity 
throughout-  the  marketing  season,  .  —  - . - . - .  . 

I^,rket  facilities:  There  are' many  obstacles  in  the’ movement  of  maximum 
quantities  of  farm  products  from  the  farm  W  the  consumer.  The  removal 
of  these  obstacles  increases  the  raturn  to  producers  and  makes'  avail¬ 
able  larger  quantities  of  farm  prod.ucts  at  reduced  consumer  prices, 
thus  encouraging  domestic  consumption  by  increasing  the  utilization  of 
these  product s'amo'ng  low-income  groups,'  ‘  ' 

In' many  large  consumihg  centers  considerable  portions  of  the  pop-ulat ion, 
particularly  •  low-income  groups ,■  do  hot  •  ha-^'e  adequate' quantities  of  ma.ny 
perishable  foods-.  Such' as  fruits  and  vegetables, ;  to  meet- their  needs, 
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while  at  the  same  time  there  are  supplies  of  these  products  in  producing 
areas  going  to  vraste  "because  the  means  has  not  "been  found  to  "bring  them 
from  the  surplus  area  to  places  "where  .consumers  may  o'btain  them.  This 
condition  is  often  due  to  faulty  market  organization  and  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  for  the  "physical  handling  of  the  products.  Costs 
of  handling  may  "be  excessive,  thereby  placing  the  cost  of  the  product 
"beyond  the  means  of  low-iiicoihe  people  and  a-t  the  same  time  reducing  the 
volume  that  farmers  can  sell. 

In  at  least  one  city  the  cost  of  handling  fruits -and :vegeta"bles  "between 
the  city  limits  and  the  consumers  '  kitchens  is  as  *grea.t  as  the  amount 
paid  the  farmer  for  growing  the  products  plus  the.  cost  of  "bringing  them 
to  the  city.  Such  high ’costs  afe  unnecessary  and  are  ,cl.ue  to  excessive 
handling,  such  as  cartage  "between  railroads  and  \<iiolesale  markets, 
wasteful  porterage,  moving  through  a  succession  of  markets,  lack  of 
facilities  for  protecting  against  spoilage,  and  so  forth.  In  some  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  there  is  no  market  pla.ce  where  "buyers  may  o"btain  produce 
packed,  graded  and  ready  to  "be  transported  to  centers  of  consumption. 

In  other  areas  there  is  no  place  where  "b’uyers  can  find  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  products  assem"bled  to  justify  their  coming  for  them.  Under 
this  ^propriation,  plans  ha.ve  "been  worked  out  for  correcting  these 
conditions  in  some  producing  areas  and  consuming  centers.  To  illustrate, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Ala"bama.  plans  were  developed  for 
market  facilities  in  an  area  which  could  produce  large  quantities  of 
tomatoes  and  "beans  that  could  "be  distri"buted  during  a  season  when  such 
supplies  were  short  in  many  consuming  markets.  When  this  development 
wa,s  completed,  a  county,  hitherto  largely  a  cotton-producing  county, 
had  a  greater  income  from  tomatoes  and  "beans  than  from  its  cotton,  and 
many  consumers  who  would  not  otherwise  have  had  these  foods  at  this 
season  of  the  year  were  able  to  obtain  them.  Similar  plans  have  been, 
or  are  being  worked  out,  in  many  other  places  such  as  Augusta  and  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia;  Dallas;  St.  Louis;  San  Francisco;  Roanoke;  Richmond; 
Baltimore;  and  Philadelphia. 

This  work  is  carried  on  only  on  request  from  the  area  involved  and 
always  in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  State  agency.  It  is 
restricted  to  analyzing  local  needs  and  developing  plans  and  programs, 
a,s  no  funds  are  available  to  the  Department  for  the  act-ual  building  of 
facilities.  Any  agency,  public  or  private,  that  will  provide  the 
facilities  must  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so. 

Market i ng  abundant  foods;  Surpluses  of  fresh  vegetables  and  eggs  con¬ 
tinued  during  1944  and  various  methods  were  used  to  utilize  these 
excessive  supolies.  These  methods  included:  (l)  victory  food  selection, 
(2)  no-point  —  low-point  drives,  and  (3)  special  consumption  drives. 
When  25  million  eggs  were  on  trank,  housewives  were  urged  to  buy  an 
extra  dozen  to  help  meet  the  emergency  situation.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  press  and  radio,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  consumption  and 
prevent  much  spoilage  of  eggs. 
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Community  food  •preservation  centers  were  estat)lished  in  areas  where 
there  was  a  surplus  of  fresh  produce  to  provide  facilities  for  fp^ilies 
to  can  food  produced  locally,  A  survey  was  conducted  in  cooperatipii 
with  the  Extension  Service  and  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  which'fe- 
vealed  that  in  the  past  year  there  were  2,949  st earn  units  in  operation 
which  processed  almost  26,000,000  quarts  of  fruits,  vegetables  .and' meats. 
A  num'ber  of  requests  were  received  from  other  agencies  and. program 
sponsors  for  technical  material  and  assistance  in  the,  organization 
and  operation  of  community  canning  center  si  Tq  meet  these  needs,  and 
in  an  effort  to  ^andardize  and  improve  the  methods  used  in  the  community 
canning  centers,  Miscellaneous  Publication  No,  544,  ^Community ^Canning 
Centers,  was  prepared  and  distributed.  '  .  ;  ' 


-0  •. 
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(is)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  l/ar  Administration 

(Allotment  to  Office  of  DistriDution) 

Allotment,  1945  . . . $12,333,35^ 

Budget  estirna.te,  1946  . r . 4,500,000 

Ciiange  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  .  -I,304,7l4 

Other  decrease  .  -6,52g,64o  .  -7.^33,334 


PROJECT  STATSISITT 


Project 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Determination  of 
total  food  reouire- 
ments  and  assigixment 
of  allocsdions  based 
on  total  food  sup;ai3es 

$1,614,335 

$1,99 6, s4o 

.3650,000 

-$1, 346,340 

2.  Pood  order 

administration  . 

6,234,315 

.7,5^1,000 

3,500,000 

■-4,04l,000 

3-  Ascertaining  renuire- 
ments  for  a.nd  provid¬ 
ing  critical  materi¬ 
als  and  facilities  in 
the  food  processing 
industry  . 

256,909 

295,800 

-295,  soo 

4.  Civilian  food 

reouireraents  . 

439,46s 

673,000 

■  300,000 

-373,000 

5.  Nutrition  program  . 

316,973 

522,00.0 

50,000 

-472,000 

6.  Overtime  cost  . 

1.259,23s 

i,304,7i4 

-1,304,7i4 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Procure¬ 
ment  Division" , 
Treasury  Department  . 

+13,817 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office 
of  In'f'orraation"  . 

+19,100 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

■  797,845 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

11,002,000 

12,335,35^ 

4,500,000 

■  -7,833.35.^(1) 

Received  by  transfer 
from  "Salaries  a.nd 
expenses,  Ifer  Pood 
Ad-ministration"  . 

-11,002,000 

1 

-12,333,354 

-4,500,000 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  .  . 
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Il'TCZEASES  OR  DECRSASSS 

(l)  The  decrease  of  $7>S33»35^  for  19^6  consists  of  the  Sl,304,7l4 

decrease  for  'overtime,  a  decrease  of  S^9Q  to  offset  an  increase  “being 

reouested  hy  Public  Buildings  A(?jninistra.tion  to  cover  the  cost  of 
services  formerly  paid  hy  the  Office  of  Distrihution  in  connection  with 
space  in  the  U.  S,  Custom  House  at  Wilmington,  Delav/are,  and  a  decrea.se 
of  $6, 527, 950 >  follows: 

(a)  A  decrease  in  the  nuraher  of  food  orders  to  he  developed,  admin¬ 
istered,  and  enforced,  from  an  estimated.  jS  in  191*5  to  an  estimated 
50  in  1946, 

(h)  SI  imina.tion  of  the  activity  of  assisting  the  food  industry  in 
increasing  processing  facilities. 

(c)  A  reduction  of  appro>:.ima.tely  ^0  percent  in  the  activity  of 
developing  Civilian  Rood  Reauirements  and.  representing  their  claims 
on  items  in  short  supply, 

(d)  The  provision  of  850,000  for  Nutrition  Program  in  lieu  of  approx¬ 
imately  8500,000  in  1945,  pending  the  completion  of  a  survey  hy  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  determine  the  extent  and  method  of  Pederal 
participation  deemed  necessary  in  this  field, 

GSi'JERAL  STATEiyEM' 

The  Objective:  To  insure  the  efficient  distrihution  of  food  to  meet 
vra.r  and.  essential  civilian  needs. 

The  Problem:  The  food,  supply  in  general  has  heen  improved  hy  the 
record  production  during  the  past  several  years  hut  shortages  of 
many  need.ed.  commod.ities  ha.ve  continued  and.  und.ouhted.ly  vrill  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  throughout  the  v/ar. 

Experience  ga.ined.  during  the  last  tuo  ^'■ears  has  freouently  demon¬ 
strated  the  need  for  issuing  a  food  ord.er  or  for  taking  some  other 
positive  regulatory  action  to  insure  tha.t  certain  agricultural 
commodities,  essential  to  the  war  or  in  short  supply,  v;ill  he 
eouitahly  distributed  among  our  military,  civilian,  and  allied 
claimants.  These  unant icipa, ted.-  regulatory  actions  have  heen 
usua.lly  necessitated  hy  changing  weather  conditions,  transportation 
difficulties,  storage  problems,  crop  failures,  or  other  unforeseen 
and  uncontrollable  factors. 

General  Plan:  The  problem  of  dividing  our  food  supplies  among 
legitimate  cla.imants'  ha.s  hee^n  solved  in  lauge  degree  through  a. 
system  of  alloca.tion.  Executive  Order  ilo.  9280  of  December  5» 

1942,  delegated  authority  to  set  up  a  mechanism  for  allocating 
United  States  food  supplies.  This  procedure  assures  adecuate 
diets  to  civilians,  provides  for  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces, 
and  makes  ava.ila.hle  to  our  allies  and  certain  other  claimants  a 
sha.re  of  United  States  supplies. 
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Allocations  require  specific  controls  to  assure  the  carrj/ing  out 
of  the  distribution  program.  These  specific  controls  are  food 
orders  which  cover  practically  every  important  phase  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  general,  these  orders  exercise  control  at  the 
processing  point;  whereas  rationing  aims  at  controlling  civilian 
consumption.  .Through  use  of  orders,  better  distribution  and 
utiliza.tion  of  food  supplies  he.ve  been  accomplished  than  othervrise 
possible. 

Food  orders  are  effective  only  to  the  extent  tha.t  their  provisions 
are  followed.  Promotion  of  full  understanding  of  their  necessity 
is  the  major  pha.se  of  the  compliance  problem;  prompt  prosecution 
of  v.filful  violators  is.  the  other.  Hegulatory  measures  have  been 
issued  |Only  v/hen  reouired.  \ften  such  regulations  are  issued,  they 
must  be  promptly  and  effectively  enforced.  Experience  has  shovrn 
tha.t  the  mere  issuance  of  an  order  has  little  effect  without, 
promotion,  education,  and,  when  necessa.ry,  strict  enforcement. 

Distribution  control,  however,  does  not  a.lways  assure  adeouate 
nutrition.  Despite  rising,  incomes  and  the  a.bility  to  buy  more 
food,  civilians  are  finding  that  there  are  many  things  they  do  not 
knov;  concerning  the  nutritional  oualities  of  foods,  meal  planning, 
food  buying,  cooking  methods,  storing,  preserving,  and  the  like. 

Tlie  full  resources  of  the  country  in  the  field  of  nutrition  have 
been  mobilised  to  provide,  through  state  and  local  committees,  a 
national  netv/ork  of  trained  individuals  to  cope  with  such  food 
problems. 

'  ¥OBK  miDER  THIS  ALLOT^IEHT 

Project  Ho.  1.  Determination  of  total  food  reouirements  and  assign¬ 

ment  of  allocations  based  on  total  food  supiplies. 

Objective :  To  allocate  United  States  food  supplies  eouitably  among 
civilian,  military,  allied,  and  other  claimants. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Wartime  deme^nds  for  food  are  such 
tha.t  shortages  of  some  food  items  are  a.lways  developing  and  con¬ 
tinued  shortages  of  some  foods  can  be  expected.  This  condition 
exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  nation,  a  few  years  ago,  v/as 
confronted  with  huge  agricultural  surpluses,  a.nd  that  production 
during  the  past  four  years  ha.s  exceeded  all  previous  records. 

With-  greatly  ex^panded  purchasing  pov'cr,  civiLia.n  dema.nds  v.fould 
ha.ve  been  large  enough  to  absorb  all  of  the  supplies  of  some  foods 
leaving  none  for  the  armed  forces  abroad  or  for  our  allies.  Sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  must  be  reserved,  however,  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  our  Army  and  Uavy  and  for  the  other  eligible  claimants. 

These  conditions  necessitate  a  central  e.gency  v/here  the  various 
demands  can  be  v/eighed  and  a  decision  reached  as '.to  their  relative 
priority.  After  these  decisions  have  been  ma.de ,  definite  a.llocations 
can  be  effected  and  the  machinery  set  in  motion  for  fulfilling  them. 
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Plan  of  Operation;  The  allocation  procedure  involves:  (l)  the 

regular  assemhlj^-  of  all  data  on- supplie  s  and  reouirements ,  (2)  the 
preparation  of  recommendations  and  supporting  statements,  (3) 
negotiations  v/ith  production  officials  and  foreign  and  domestic 
claimant  agencies,  (4)  the  preparation  of  records,  dockets,  and 
reports,  a.nd  (5)  obtaining  the  approval  hy  the  ¥ar  Pood  Administrator 
of  recommendations  for  the  division  of  the  total  supply.  Approxi¬ 
mately  two  hundred  different  commodities  are  subject  to  allocation, 
and  the  needs  of  nearly  a  hundred  separate  claimants  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  allocations  are  made.  The  President  has  directed  the 
Ifer  Pood  Administrator  to  allocate  United  States  food  supplies  to 
governmental  agencies,  direct  and  indirect  military,  other  govern¬ 
mental,  civilia.n,  and  foreign  needs.  The  Administrator,  in  turn,  ha.s 
delegated  authority  to  theuDirector  of  Distribution:  (l)  to  assemble 
food  reou-ests  from  all  "claimant  agencies,"  (2)  to  adjust  them  in 
terms  of  supplies,  and  (3)  to  resolve  conflicts  X'^here  possible.  The 
reouirements  of  these  "claumant  agencies,"  v/hen  added  together, 
represent  the  essential  demands  for  United  States  food  supplies 
to  da;''. 

An  inter-bureau  group,  the  Pood  Reouirements  and  Allocations  Committee, 
considers  allocations  a.nd  makes  recommenda.tions  to  the  Uar  Pood 
Administrator.  The  Army  and  the  ITa.-'r;^  have  spokesmen  on  this  committee. 
The  Office  of  Distribution  represents  the  United  States  civilian 
population.  Claims  of  American  territorial  possessions — Alaska, 

Ha. v/a.ii ,.  Puerto  Rico — are  presented  through  t  he  Department  of  Interior. 
Reouirements  are  also  received  from  the  British  and  Russian  Governments 
a.nd  other  friendly  and  neutral  nations  through  the  Poreign  Dconomic 
Administration.  Other  claimants  are  the  American  Red  Cross,  War 
Shipping  Administration,  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Each  cla,imant  presents  tv.'o  types  of  claims:  (l)  for  the  current  yea,r, 
by  quarters,  and  (2)  for  a  full  year,  2  years  in  advance.  After  every 
known  .source  of  information  has  been  checked,  for  da.ta  on  supplies 
available  or  in  prospect,  a  trial  balance  is  mad.e ,  setting  reouirements 
for  each  commodity  aga.inst  the  estimated  supply.  If  the  supply  is 
short,  each  claimant  is  asked  to  rejustify  his  requirements  on  the 
basis  of  urgency  and  importance  to  the  war.  The  next  step  is  to 
reviev.j  both  the  trial  balance  sheets  and  the  adjustments.  The  United 
States  food  allocations  are  integrated  v/itli  the  food  program  of  other 
countries  through  reference  to  the  Combined.  Pood  Boa.rd  which  con- 
sid.ers  the  food  resources  of  the  United  nations  as  a  common  pool  and 
recommends  its  distribution.  After  this  consid.eration,  the  Uar  Pood 
Administra.tor  makes  the  allocations.  The  comniod.ity  and  staff  repre¬ 
sentatives  v/ho  ma.ke  recommendations  o.n  national  allocations  also 
handle  the  interna,tional  allocations  on  beha.lf  of  the  United  States. 

Allocatio'n  audits:  Compa.risons  must  be  made  periodical!;'’  of  the 
pctua.l  procurement  of  the  various  foods  b;''  each  cla.ima.nt  with  the 
allocation  to  the  claimant.  These  comparisons  are  made  qua.rterly 
and  Pj,re  published  as  "Allocation  audits".  Material  for  the  audits 
is  secured,  from  reports  of  purchases  'by  the  major  claimants,  lend- 
lease  delivery  records,  purchase  and  shipment  reports,  and  reports 
b;'  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  commercial  exports.  Disappearance 
of  foods  into  civilian  channels  is  estimated  by  an  analysis  of  food 
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orders,  ouotas,  stock  end  v/arehouse  inventories,  industr?'-  reports, 
and  residua.l  figures  remaining  after  non-civilian  disapoearance  is 
deducted  from  total  disappeara.nce.  During  the  past  year  the  audits 
ha.ve  reflected  a  closer  relationship  "between  allocation  and 
disappearance . 

Examples  of  Past  and  Current  Prograjn  Activities;  On  a.n  over-all 
"basis,  "United  States  armed  forces  were  allocated  I3  percent  of  our 
record  food  supplies  during  the  12  months  July  19^3  through  June 
1944;  United  States  civilians  75  percent;  and  our  allies  and  other 
countries,  12  percent.  Of  the  12  percent,  4  percent  v/ent  to 
Great  Britain,  3“l/2  percent  to  Bussia,  3~l/2  percent  to  other 
United  ITations  and  li'berated  areas,  and  1  percent  to  United  Stales 
Territories  and  commercial  exports.  During  the  1944  fiscal  year, 
food  procured  for  our  allies  under  the  lend~lease  program,  for  our 
Territories,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  groups  tota,led  13,787.260,000 
pounds  and  cost  S2,091 ,975.DOO--  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  food 
was  purchased  first  for  feeding  people  in  li"berated  areas. 

In  the  procedure  for  "balancing  needs  against  the  total  supply, 
first  consideration  is  given  the  essential  reouirements  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  United  States 
civilians  must  "be  provided  with  a  diet  thal  meets  essential  require¬ 
ments.  The  civilian  reouirements  of  our  allies,  friendly  and 
neutral  countries,  and  helpful  groups  engaged  in  the  war  effort 
must  "be  met  to  the  extent  allovred  "by  avallahle  shipping  facilities 
and  supplies  over  and  a"bove  more  critical  needs. 

Under  the  alloations  procedure  more  food  v^as  availa"ble  for  civilians 
than  in  the  imrnedia.te  years  "before  the  war.  This  v/as  due  in  grea.t 
part  to  the  hard-working  American  farmers  who  succeeded  in  increasing 
total  food,  prod.uction  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year.  Shortages 
of  a  few  foods  developed  in  the  sense  that  the  supply  of  some — 
mainly  food.s  imported  "before  the  v;ar — was  greatly  reduced.  There 
were  al  few  other  shortages  created,  not  "b;r  the  reduced  supply  "but  "by 
'the  greater  purchasing  pov'er.  To  accomplish  the  various  food 
reouircment  and  allocation  determinations,  the  following  schedule 
of  activity  ha.s  "been  maintained  during  the  past  year:  (l)  approx¬ 
imately  1,200  reouirements  documents  have  "been  considered  from  the 
various  claimants,  and  (2)  seventy-five  United  States  allocations 
have  "been  issued  "by  the  War  Rood  Administrator  covering  more  than 
200  different  commod.it ies. 

Rice  a.llocations ;  Illustra.,tive  of  some  of  the  pro"blems  resolved 
through  the  allocation  process,  the  United  ITations  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  many  rice-consuming  areas  vAiich  formerly  received 
rice  from,  sources  no\^  held  "by  the  Japanese.  Some  United  Nations 
areas,  principally  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Egjrpt,  were 
exporters  of  rice.  To  distri"bute  the  short  rice  supply  of  the  United 
Nations  most  eauitahl;/-,  "both  an  international  allocation  and  an 
internal  allocation  v;as  reouired  in  the  United  States.  The  inter¬ 
national  allocation  was  "based  upon  relative  urgency  of  needs  in  the 
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various  deficit  areas  together  vith  the.'availabilitjr  end  effective 
management  of  shipping.  Arrangements  iia-d  to  he  made,  to  furnish 
semolina  and  other  rice  substitute s to •  certain  area.s.  ■  Internally 
the  distribution  of  rice  v/a,s  covered  by  a  food  order  providing  for 
a  percentage  set-a.side  of  milled  rice  to  meet  reouirements  of 
government  a.gencies  and  to  furnish  a  fa>ir-;distribution  a.mong  civilians 
of  the.  remaining  cuantitias  of  rice.  Sy  lla.y  I5,  19^^.  sufficient  milled 
rice  had  been  accumulated  to  meet  government  reouirements,  and  the 
set-aside  restriction  v;as  suspended  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year  19^. 

Fish  presented  another. food  distribution  problem:  Fish  production 
lia.s  been  hampered  by  manpower  and  "eouipm-ent  shortages  and  by  the 
obstacles  of  naval  vrarfa-re.  The  dema.nd,  however,  for  this  staple 
food  of  the  lov.f-income  nopulatioh  of  the  world  became  even  more  press¬ 
ing.  Under  the  a.uspices  of  the  Combined  Food  Board,  the  availa.ble 
supplies  have  been  distributed  in  such  a.  way  as  to  meet,  most 
strategically^,  the  dema.nds  of  the  military  a.nd  civilian  claimants  of 
the  United  Uations.  Production  has  been  increased  in  protected  areas. 
The  United  States  ha.s  helped  give  effect  to  this  distribution 
schedule  throu.gh  appropriate  domestic  a.llocarc ions  amd  food  distribu¬ 
tion  orders. 

Consumption  level  incuiry:  It  v'as'  decided .  in  March,  19^3 »  "^7  "tUe 
Combined  Food  Board  that  a.  joint  inouiry  should  be  made  into  the 
levels  of  food  consumption  in  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
and  Canada.  The  results  of  this  inouiry  v;ere  published  in  April, 

1944.  A  special  committee  is  continuously  engaged  in  keeping  the 
report  up  to  date.  This  report  so  fa,r  has  indicated  that  food  coi^- 
sumption  levels,  in  these  three  countries,  have  been  adecua.te  to., 
maintain  health  and  efficiency.  However,  supplies  of  some  foods 
vfhich  consumers'  freauently  prefer  are  considerably  lov.rer  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  than  in  the  United  Sta.tes  and  Canada.  Nutritional 
considerations'  have  ranked  'high  in  the  import  and  production  programs 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  - 

Current  a.llocations :  Allocating  food  is  a  continuous  process  of. 
aoportioning  eouitably  the  food  on  hand  and  in  prospect  among  the 
many  v/artime .  cla.ibiants.  -The  allocations  are  subject  to,  change  as 
military,  supply,  shipping,  and  other  conditions  renuire.  The 
foil  OK'ing  table  sets  forth  the  alio  captions  covering  specified 
commodities  for  fiscal  yea*,r  1945: 


HAR  K)OD  ADMINISTRATION 
0ffi3e  of  Distribution 


Commodity 


Unit 

Total 

allocable  ‘ 
supplies  ■ 

Allooatioci^  July  1,  1944  to  June  30,  1945 

Special-  :  tLend-Lease  :  UrMted 

purpose  i  Armed  other  Food  States 

reserve  it  Forces  ^  claimants  :  Civilians 

union  pounds  carcass  weight  ex¬ 
cluding  lard. 

X 

\ 

23,586*0j 

0 

t 

t 

t 

3 

3 

4,904.3: 

3 

3 

2,679.6* 

16,002.1 

Percent  . . . . . 

100,0: 

0 

1 

20,8: 

11.3: 

67,9 

miion  pounds  carcass  weight  .... 

9,872.0: 

0 

; 

2,590,3; 

145,4: 

7,136.3 

Percent  . . . 

100.0: 

0 

j 

26.2: 

1.5: 

72.3 

Million  pounds  carcass  weight  .... 

1,315.0: 

0 

S 

114.3: 

29.9: 

1,170,8 

Percent  . . . 

100,0: 

0 

t 

8.7: 

2.3: 

89,0 

Million  pounds  carcass  weight  ..•* 

922.0: 

0 

] 

131,5: 

90.4: 

700.1 

100*0: 

0 

: 

14.3: 

9.8: 

75.9 

lillion  pounds  carcass  weight  exw 
eluding  lard 

t 

11,477,0: 

0 

t 

X 

3 

2,068o23 

3 

2,413«9t 

6,994.9 

Percent  . . 

100.0: 

0 

X 

18.0: 

21.0: 

61.0 

1,957,6: 

0 

X 

X 

310.03 

90.3: 

1,557.3 

100.0: 

0 

1 

15.8: 

4.6: 

79.6 

Million  pounds  . . 

1^008o3 1 

0 

X 

146.5: 

241.8: 

620*0 

100.0: 

0 

t 

14,5: 

24,0: 

61,5 

3|303o5s 

0 

t 

1,068.8: 

702,0: 

1,532.7 

100.0 t 

0 

t 

32*3: 

21.3: 

46.4 

Million  pounds  •«••••••••*•••••••• 

274.2: 

0 

s 

3.9 1 

62.3: 

208.0 

Percent  . . . 

100.0 1 

0 

t 

1.4: 

22.7: 

75,9 

Million  pounds  . . . 

160.5: 

0 

t 

87.1: 

43.4: 

30.0 

100.0: 

0 

t 

54.3: 

27.0: 

18,7 

Million  pounds  . . . 

Z/  589,0: 

90,0 

t 

67.9: 

a7.7: 

211.3 

Percent . . . 

y  100,0: 

16,3 

I 

U,5: 

37.0: 

35.9 

Million  pounds  . . 

282.3: 

0 

X 

80.5: 

201.8: 

0 

• 

100.0: 

0 

t 

28.5: 

71,5: 

0 

Million  pounds  . . 

762,0: 

0 

X 

170.7: 

226,4: 

365,9 

Percent  . . . . . 

100,0: 

0 

X 

22.4: 

29.6: 

48.0 

Itllllon  pounds,  dressed  weight  ... 

477,0: 

0 

X 

85.4: 

1*6: 

390,0 

Percent  . . . . . 

100.0: 

0 

1 

17,9 1 

.3: 

81.8 

Million  pounds,  fat  content 

6,026oXt 

0 

X 

X 

3 

371,53 

3 

1,496.5: 

4,158.3 

t«  t 

Percent . . . .....a.** 

100.0: 

A 

X 

6.2: 

24,8: 

69,0 

Thousand  hundredweight,  cleaned  •*: 

20,458.0: 

0 

t 

4,064.1: 

4,893.9:: 

U,500,0 

Percent  . . . 

100.0: 

0 

X 

19.9: 

23.9:: 

56.2 

Thousand  hundredweight,  cleaned  .. 

8,750.8: 

0 

I 

1,985.2: 

5,265.6: 

li 500«0 

eet 

100.0: 

0 

s 

22.7: 

60.2: 

17,1 

Thousand  cases  24/2's  . . 

281,910,0: 

7,577.0 

t 

34,979.0: 

10,94  5.0: 

178,409.0 

•  e  } 

Percent  . . . . . . . 

100.0: 

2.7 

30.1: 

3.9: 

63.3 

•  •  S 

Thousand  pounts,  dehydrated  weight 

277,172.0: 

0 

• 

199,963.0: 

65,309,0: 

12,000.0 

c«  S 

Percent  . . 

100,0: 

0 

• 

72.1:: 

23.6: 

4.3 

Million  bushels,  farm  weight  ..... 

329,1: 

0 

3 

35.9: 

3.9: 

289.3 

Percent  . . . 

100.0: 

0 

t 

10.9: 

1.2: 

87.9 

Thousand  bushels,  farm  weight  ...» 

53,109,0: 

0 

: 

1,853.0: 

179.0: 

51,077.0 

Percent  . . . 

100.0: 

0 

3 

3.5: 

.3: 

96,2 

0  9  t 

Thousand  cases  24/2j's  ........... 

72,988,7: 

0 

3 

35,197.5: 

4,414.3: 

33,376.9 

100,0: 

0 

3 

48,2: 

6.1: : 

45.7 

15,294,7: 

0 

t 

1,878,0: 

680.0: 

12,736,7 

»»  t 

100,0: 

0 

X 

12.3: 

4.4: 

83.3 

Million  pounds,  farm  weight  ...... 

10,586.7: 

0 

X 

586.4: 

171.9: 

9,828.4 

Percent . . . . 

100.0: 

0 

X 

5.5: 

1.7: 

92.8 

lauton  oases  of  24/2's . . 

46,2l 

0 

• 

13.93 

1.1: 

31oC 

«  »  t 

Percent  . . . . . 

100.0: 

0 

3 

30.1: 

2.3; 

67.6 

Million  Ions  . . . 

4.2: 

0 

t 

.2: 

2.6: 

1.4 

•  •  t 

Percent  . . . 

100.0: 

0 

3 

4.8: 

61.9: 

33.3 

192.1: 

0 

3 

130.6: 

7.5: 

54.0 

•  nt 

100,0: 

0 

3 

68.0: 

3.9: 

28.1 

Thousand  short  tons,  processed  wt» 

609,154.0:22,000.0 

3 

U2, 316.0: 

158,729.0: 

316,109*  0 

•  9  I 

100.0: 

3.6 

t 

18.4: 

26.1: 

51,9 

Short  tons,  raw  value  . . ...**• 

6,818,434.0: 

0 

:] 

*094,971,0: 
2/  16.1: 

t 

511,937.0: 

9,21^,626,0 

Percent  . . . . 

100.0 t 

X 

0 

3 

3 

7«E3 

3 

76*4 

sats,  total 


Percent  of  total  allocable  sup.-lies 

Beef . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies 

Veal  . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies 
Pork . 


Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies 
airy  Products: 

Batter  . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies 

Cheese,  all  . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies 

Evaporated  milk  . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies 
Condensed  milk  ....................... 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies 

,  Drleo  abole  milk  . . . 

I  Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies 

I  Nonfat  dryitilk  solids  . . 

'1^  Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies 
[flBrie 


led  whole  eggs 


i)  Canned  fish  . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  ... 

Turkey  . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  ... 
Edible  fats  and  oils  (excluding  butter): 


Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  ... 

Dry  edible  beans  . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .... 

Dry  edible  peas  . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .... 

Canned  vegetables— Total . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .... 

Dehydrated  regetsbleo — Total  . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .... 

Potatoes— fresh  . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  3i5>plies  .... 

Sweetpotatoes  ^  . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .... 

Canned  fruit  and  juices  (excluding  citrus) 
Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .... 

Citrus  fruit— Total  . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .... 

Fresh  . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  . . . . 

Processed: 

r  Fruit  and  unconeentrated  juices  . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .. 

Concentrated  juices  . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .. 
Juice  powder,  '-annslade,  citric  acid  and 

fruit  squash  . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .. 

Dried  fruit  ^  . . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supplies  .. 

Sugar,  beet  and  cane  . . . . . 

Percent  of  total  allocable  supjlies  .. 


y  Subject  to  reallocation. 

y  Exceeds  total  of  specific  allocations  by  2.1  millian  pounds  used  in  manufacture  of  dehydrated  soups  and  cereals  for  export* 
y  Recommended  allocation. 

y  Recommended  allocation,  September  1,  1944  to  Aupist  U.,  1945  (1944  narketing  year.) 

y  Includes  190,022  short  tons  for  estimated  use  in  canned  and  froaendruits  and  vegetables,  preserves.  Jams  and  jellies* 
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Project  ITo.  2.  -Food  order  administre tion. 

Olijective ;  ■  To  olttain  the  most  effective  and  eoui table  distribution  of 
food  supplies  to  meet  war  and  essentia,!  civilian  needs.  ■ 

The  Problem  and  its  Si^iif icance :  Despite  greatly  expanded  food 
production,  supply  has  failed  to  keep  pace  vuth  a  v;ar- stimulated 
demand  for  many  important  commodities.  To  insure  the  availability 
of  food  supplies  to 'high-priority/  claimants,  -a  redirection  of  the 
normal  peacetime  flow  of  food  distribution  is  'still  reouired. 

This  means  food  distribution  management  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  v;ord,  by  a  central  agency  halving  full  information  regarding  the 
supply  of  ra,w  materials  'available,  processing,  marketing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  vi/are housing  facilities,  and  the  relative  urgency  of  the 
claimants'-  needs.  It  mea,ns,  in  addition,  a,uthority  to  satisfy  those 
claims  which  have  the  greatest  urgency,  regardless  of  the  normal 
pattern  of  distribution. 

Regulatory?"  measures  enacted  on  the  ba,.sis  of  pea,cetime  experience  a.re 
inadeaua^te  to  cover  the  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  wa,rtime  economy. 
The  first  shorta.ges  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  the  institution 
and  enforcement  of  nev/  measures.  Voluntary  means  did  not  prove  to  be 
fully  effective  in  the  food  distribution  field.  Government  buying 
agencies  v/ere  forced  either  to  use  priorities  or  to  resort  to  requisi¬ 
tioning  in  order  to  obtain  needed  supplies  v/ithin  applicable  price 
ceilings.  These  difficulties,  together  v;ith  the  complexities  of  the 
regular  distribution  system  operating  under  v/artirne  conditions, 
reouired  a  nev;  type  of  regulation. 

Plan  of  Operation:  In  order  to  effectua.te  allocations  and  axhieve  other 
objectives  of  the  War  Pood  program,  a,  number  of  controls  over  food 

■  distribution  have  been  applied  and  a.dministered  principally  through 
the  issuance  of  food  orders. 

The  planning,  prepara. t ion,''  supervision,  and  a,dministra,tion  -of  food 
orders :  Many  voluntary  approaches  to  the  problem  of  effectively  and 
efficiently  distributing  the  a"va,ilable  supply  of  a  particular  com-* 
modity  are  carefully  explored  prior. to  the  issurance  of  a  food  order. 
Once  it  is  ‘determined  tha.t  regulatory  measures,  other  than  those' 
soecif  ica.lly 'covered  by  statute,  must  be  adopted,'  the  most ''effective 
and  least  disruptive  type  of  control  is  sought.  This  means  thorough 
economic  study  of  the  situation,  together  vrith  the  application  of  the 
best  practical  knov;ledge  available  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
business  to  be  controlled.  To ’assist  and  advise  Goverriment  in  this  y' 
broad  field,  there  have  been  "established  more  than  one  hundred  Pood 
Industry  Advisory  Committees.  The  membership  of  these  committees  is 
composed  of  top  officials -drav'n ‘from  pra.ctically  all  segments  of  the 
food  industry.  The  task -of -administering  a  food  order  comes  after 
a  determination  is  made  -of -the  -need  -for  institution  of  •  regulatory 
controls,  and  after  the  -formulation  of  -the  most  desirable  types  of 
regulation.  This  requires  a,  comprehensive  understanding  of,  and  a 
close  working  relationship  vrith,  the  industry  affected,  including 
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the  many  factors  which  create  different  situations  as  between  indivi¬ 
duals  or  companies  in  the  same  food  field.  A  vast  amount  of  educa¬ 
tional  v;ork  is  usually  essential  in  getting  food  industries  to  cooper¬ 
ate  fully  in  the  acconrolishraent  of  the  objectives  of  a  food  order, 
frequently  the  food- Administrator  authorizes  the  issuance,  by  -the 
head  of  a  bureau,  of  food  orders  to  implement  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  a  basic  order,  for  convenience,  the  basic 
orders  are  often  referred  to  as  "Administrator's  Orders",  and  the 
implementing  orders  are  referred  to  as  "Point  Orders".  It  is  diffi-  . 
cult  to  classify  food  orders,  as  many  of  them  contain  more  than  one 
type  of  control.  However,  they  may  generally  be  broken  down  into 
three  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  primary  t’qpe  of  control  which  they 
embody;  (l)  Set-aside,  (2)  quota,  and  (3)  limitation. 

Compliance  wit-h  and  enforcement  of  food  orders;  food  orders  affect 
tens  of  thousands  of  processors,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  a  great  number  of  those  affected  are  anxious  to 
comply  v/'ith  these  orders.  Many,  however,  fail  to  comply  because  of 
ignorance  or  carelessness  while  others,  motivated  by  selfishness, 
deliverately  and  wilfully  violate  the  orders.  These  wilful  violators, 
if  xxncontrolled,  by  proper  administration  and  stringent  enforcement, 
would  not  only  bring  the  issuing  agency  into  disrepute  but  would 
threaten'  the  entire  food  distribution  system. 

Obtaining  compliance  vrith  food  orders  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
education,  administrative  adjustment,  and  enforcement.  Education 
through  publications,  radio,  and  personal  visitation  informs  those 
affected  and  is  sufficient  to  obtain  compliance  in  a  vast  majority 
of  instances.  Violations  occasioned  by  carelsssnes  or  ignorance  are 
corrected  by  further  education  or  by  minor  administrative  adjustments. 

Enforcement  as  applied  to  wilful  or  more  serious  violations  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  imposition  of  administrative  sanctions,  such  as 
suspension  and  revocation  orders,  and  through  criminal  and  civil  action 
Enforcement  activities  include  spot  checks  and  the  examining  and  sift¬ 
ing  of  complaints  and  other  reports  of  alleged  violations  to  enable  the 
administration  to  concentrate  on  the' more  flagrant  violators.  These 
activities  also  include  the  obtaining  of  signed  statement s  and  other 
factual  evidence  through  interviews  v;ith  persons  directly  concerned 
and  with  those  in  position  to  provide  collateral  evidence.  It  also 
includes  auditing  books  and  records  of  the  alleged  violator,  assembling 
the  evidence  obtained,  making  appropriate  recommendations,  and  assist¬ 
ing  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  and  district  attorneys  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  such  violators. 

Examnles  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs;  Erom  July  1,  1943  to  June  J>0, 
1944,  the  following;  orders  were  effective; 


Administrator’s  Orders  .  46 

Amendments  . .....I3I 

Point  Orders  . 205 

Amendments  . . 207 
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As- mahy  as  85  War  -^ood  Orders  were  in  process  of  administration  at  one 
time,  and. 110  orders  were  administered  during  the  fiscal  year  1944., 

Orders ■ containing  set-aside  requirements?  Set-aside  orders  are  primarily 
an  aid  to  procuring  needed  supplies  for  the  armed  forces  and  allies. 

Such  orders  provide  that  a  certain  amount  of  a  commodity  or  product  is 
set  aside  for  sale  to  designated  Government  agencies.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  the  way.  in  which  set-aside  orders  have  implemented  the 
war  effort  during  the  fiscal  year  1944:  Between  December  30,  1943  and 
April. 3»  1944,  the  Army  procured,  by  placing  restrictions  on  poultry 
in  storage,  a  sirfficient  amount  of  frozen  poultry  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments — 88,000,000  pounds.  The  efficiency  of  set-aside  orders  is  illus¬ 
trated  also  by  the  hen  turkey  order.  The  Army  had  been  unable  procure 
enough  turkeys  for  the  armed  forces  overseas.  However,  during  the  43-day 
period  in  which  the  set-aside  order  was  in  effect  the  Army  obtained  all 
the  dressed  hen  turkeys  it  needed — 11,000,000  pounds. 

Some  of  the  products  necessary  to  meet  war  requirements  could  only  be 
obtained  through  set-aside  orders,  such  as  sauerkraut j  apples,  poultry, 
corn,  turkeys,  pickles,  butter,  citrus  fruit,  orange  juice,  rice,  pea¬ 
nut  oil.,  Cheddar  cheese,  dried  fruit,  canned'  fruits  and  vegetables, 
canned  fish,  meat,  dehydrated  vegetables,  spray-process  dried  milk, 
dried  beans  and  peas,  and  crude  fish  oil. 

Orders,  -containing  limitation  provisions:  As  a  rule,  limitation  orders 
eithet  conserve  materials  or  divert  them  Into  more  essential  uses. 

Several  examples  follow: 

,1.  When  the  Government  was  in  great  need  of  citrus  juices,  it  reserved 
all  citrus  juice  production  except  grapefruit  for  Government  use  and 
prohibited  earners  from  selling  grapefruit  juice  during  a  stated  .period, 
.thereby  conserving  remaining  .facilities  and  diverting  a  large -portion 
of  the  abundant  citrus  crop  to  market  as  fresh  fruit, 

2.  babor  and  transportation  were  conserved  by  preventing  the  shipment 
of  off-grade  peaches  from  within  Georgia  to  points  outside. •  The  peach 
growers  of  Georgia  requested  tha,t  this  action  be  taken  because  many 
growers  use  labor  and  transportation  in  the  shipment  of  worthless 
peaches  from  the  early  crop  to  the 'eastern, markets, 

3.  A  limitation  order  was  issued  to  free  badly  needed  freezer  space 

for  meat-  and  other  highly  perishable  commodities.  It  excludes  less 
essential  commodities  from  storage  in  freezer  space.  ....  . 

4.  Because  of  the  short  crop  of  apples  in  1943  and  the  great  demand 
for.  fresh  fruit,  apples  .of  the  lower  grades  which  are  normally  used 
for  processing  began  moving  for  fresh-fruit  cons\imption,  and 'processors 
were  unable  to  obtain  adequate  supplies.  •‘•0  meet  the  military  and  civi- 
.lian  requirements  for  processed  apple  products,  the  order  restricted 
the  sale  of  low-grade  apples,  except  to  authorized  processors  in  certain 
specified  areas.  Through  the  operation  of  this  order,  processors  were 
able  to  obtain  their  proportionate  sha.re  of  the  small  crop,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  meet  fully  the  requirements  of  the  military  and  other 
food  claimants. 
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5.  Fruits  and  berries  were  diverted  from  the  production  of  beverage 
alcohol  into.t-he  production  of  items,  essential  to  the  war  effort such  ■ 
as  juicesr  jams,  and  jellies.  Vintners  and  ' distillers-  have 'ib.een. actively 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  secure  fruit  and  berries  for  use  in  the  uroduc- 
tio.n  :of  alcoholic  products.  In  the  absence  of -any  control  over, -the  use 
of  fruit  in  the  production  of  alcoholic  products,  substantial  'supplies 
would  have  been  used  for  such  products. 

6.  The  bread  order  was  issued  to  save  many  man-years  of  labor,  as  well 
as  food  in  short  supply  and  other  critical  materials,  by -restricting 
the  varieties  of  bread  and  rolls  which  a  baher, may  make,  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  consignment  sales,  and  by  preventing  the  furnishing  of  racks. and-., 
other  extraneous  materials  to  retailers  by -bakers. 

7.  The  milk  and  cream  order  has  not  only  saved  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
gasoline,  tires,  etc.-,  but  -also  diverted- these  dairy  products  to 
essential  uses,  by  eliminating  all  package  sines-  for  milk  below  one 
q^uart,  except  for  resale  for  consumption  in  factories,  schools,  offices, 
playgrounds,  etc.;  by  confining  the  purchase  of  milk  and  cream  for 
stores,  restaurants,  and  hotels  to  only  two  s O'Ur ces,.  except  where  each 
delivery  is  in  excess  of  ^>00  quarts;  by  prohibiting  the  loading  of  ,  ■; 
vehicles  with  milk  .and  cream  unless  the  distributor  .has  prior  orders  .r -■ 
therefor;  and  by  requiring  deposits  on  certain  types  of  containers,- 

Some  items  which  it  was  fo'und  necessary  to  control  through  orders  con- 
taihing  limitation  provisions  are;  .Peaches,  corn,  flaxseed,  dried 
whole  milk,-'  cheese,  freezer  space,  fatty  acids,  soap,  grapefruit, 
apples,  concentrated  citrus  juices,  chicory,  frozen  .-dairy  foods,  tea, 
spices,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  cocoa  beans,  livestock  slaughter¬ 
ing,  palm  oil,  eggs  and  egg  products,-  coco.nut  oil,  babassu  oil,  honey, 
wool,  molasses,  pet  foods,  fish  oil,  meat,  linseed  oil,  malt,  freestone 
peaches,  Bartlett  pears,  raisin  grapes-,  cigar  filler  tobacco,  milk 
sugar,  burley  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil, 
soybean  oil,  corn  oil,  .oiticica  oil,  castor  oil?  rapeseed  oil,  mustard 
seed  oil?  sperm  oil,  animal  oil,  t-ung  oil,  neat's-foot  oil,  red  oil, 
glycerine,  cashew  nut  shell  liquid,  tallow  and  grease, ■ salt ed  fish,  and 
wool  fat^  .  ,  , 

Orders  containing  quota  provisions:  Orders  in  this  class  usually  restrict 
sales  to  civilian  to  certain  percentages  of  a  base-period  .volume.  -  A  few 
examples  of  quota  orders  follow: 

1.  An  order  was  issued  -when  the  demand  for  burley  tobacco  far  exceeded 
the  supply.  Under  its  provisions  the  available  supply :.was  .apportioned 
to  manufacturers  on  the  basis  of  their  past  purchases. 

2.  An  order  allocated  the  limited  supply  of  raw  sugar  to  the,  several.  - 

refiners.  .  , .  .  :  ,  ^ 

3.  An  order  was  issued  to  assure  the  orderly  distribution  of  the-small 
amo'unt  of  tea  available-,  importation  of  which  was  6q  percent  of  normal. 
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4,  The  great  demand  for  milk  sugar  as  a  culture  for  producing  penicillin 
resulted  in  the  issuance  of  an 'order  to  assure  a  supply  of  milk  sugar 
for  this  purpose,.. 

Some  of  the  commodities  controlled  hy  quota  orders  are:  Tobacco,  raw 
sugar,  frozen  dairy  foods,  milk  and  cream,  raisins,  currants,  tea, 
spices,  oil  of  peppermint,  cocoa'beans,  honey,  edible  molasses,  malted 
grains  and  syrups,  imported  salted  fish,  cheese  and  cheese  foods,  meat, 
dried  milk,  milk  sugar,  pet  foods,  and  edible  and  inedible  fats  and 
oils.  . 

distribution  of  food  orders:.  ,  In  order  to  advise  all  persons  and  firms 
affected  by  an  order,  wide  publicity  is  immediately  given  through 
trade  channels,  newspapers,,  and  the  radio.  Therefore,  current  nailing 
lists  of  sundry  and  various  types  must  be  maintained  at  all  times  in 
order  that  the  distribution  of  orders  will  not  be  delayed.  In  the 
past  this  has  involved  a  great  volume  of  work,  because  it  is  most 
difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  persons  or  firms  affected  by  '• 
provisions  of  orders,  during  the  past  fiscal  year  a  contract  was 
made  with  a  private  company  to  compile 'and  maintain  current  lists 
as  specified  and  to  provide  mailing  service  of  such  orders  at  a  great 
saving  compared  with  the  cost  of  compiling  such  lists  and  mailing  by 
the  Office  of  distribution.  Illustrative  of  the  above,  a  few  orders 
are  listed  below  with  the  number  of  copies  required  for  distribution: 


™-l 

Baker  Order 

530,000 

WFO-2 

Butter 

12,000 

WPO-S 

Ice  Cream 

28,000 

’.O’0-15 

Cheese 

14,000 

WPO-17  ■ 

Raisin  Variety 

Grapes 

12,000 

WFo-i9 

Spices 

906,000 

Administration  of  food  orders:  during  the  past  fiscal  year  110  admin- 
istrator's  orders  and  232  point  orders  were  administered. 

All  Administrator’s  Orders  include  a  provision  for  the  granting  of 
relief  from  exceptional  and  unreasonable  hardship. 

There  were  10,757  petitions  requesting  relief  from  hardship  processed 
during  the  past  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  petitions 
under  specific  provisions,  of  orders  authorizing  the  director  to  release 
or  allocate  commodities  was  handled. 

Administration  of  food  orders  requires  constant  analysis  of  reports 
submitted  by  the  industry.  Reports  setting  forth  production  data 
for  given  periods  are  used  as  the  basis  for  established  monthly  quotas. 
Persons  or  firms  affected  by  set-aside,  orders  may  sell  directly  to  . 
specified  governmental  agencies.  Information  concerning  these  sales 
is  used  in  connection  with  procurement  activities.  The  analysis  of 
reports  discloses,  among  other  things,  the  supply  picture,  the  amount 
of  sales  to  governmental  agencies,  and  whether  persons  or  firms  are 
complying  vrith  the  provisions  of  the  orders. 
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To  assure  tha.t  orders  vrill  remain  in  effect  only  as  long  as  necessary,  * 
continuous  review  is  made  in  the  light  of  supply  and  commitments  or 
allocations  made  hy  the  War  Tood  Administrator.  A  review  of  orders  and 
related  data  frequently  revealed  the  need  for,  amending  existing  orders, 
either  raising  or  lowering  the  restriction,  or  terminating  the  order  in 
part  or  in  whole.  As  a  result,  there  have  been  in  effect  at  some  time 
during  the  fiscal  jesr  19^4  the  following: 

Amendments  to  Administrator’s  orders  . 

Amendments  to  point  orders  . . . 

Administrator’s  orders  terminated,  suspended, 

partially  suspended,  or  superseded  . 

Point  orders  terminated,  suspended,  partially 
suspended,  or  superseded  . . 

Enforcement  activities:  The  enforcement  program  and  the  results  thereof 
during  the  fiscal  year  1944  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Pood  order  investigations  ...4,031 

Pood  order  audits  . 1»132 

Convictions  and  court  orders  86 

Suspension  orders  . 12 

License  and  permit  revocations  223 


In  the  cases  mentioned  above  criminal  convictions,  injunctions,  or  consent 
decrees  were  obtained  through  evidence  assembled  for  use  by  Pederal 
attorneys. 

Court  injunctions  were  obtained  in  l4  cases  restraining  persons  or 
firms  from  violating  provisions  of  war  food  orders.  In  addition, 
consent  decrees  were  secured  in  34  instances  which  in  effect  restrain 
various  principals  from  further  violatiops  of  food  orders.  There  follow 
illustrations'  of  prosecutions  brought  abuut  through  compliance  inves¬ 
tigations: 

1.  A  bakery  located  'in  a  large  eastern  city  was  fined  $500  and  several 
employees  fined  relatively  sma.ller  amounts  after  pleading  guilty  of 
repossessing, stale  bread, 

2.  One  of  the  largest  packing  houses  in  the  United  States  is  being 
prosecuted  for  failing  to  honor  a  priority  rating,  issued  by  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  for  75 >000  pounds  of 
beef  needed  by  the  armed  forces.  The  case  is  pending, 

3.  A  large  commission  firm  in  an  eastern  city  is  being  prosecuted  for 
having  issued  certificates  to  slaughterers  certifying  that  purchases 
of  exempt  beef  totaling  more  than  ..one  million  pounds  would  be  issued 

■in  fulfillment  of  Contracts  with  the  Navy  Department,  whereas  the 
beef  was  actually  diverted  to  civilian  trade  channels. 


Pormal  warning  letters  .■,..l,04l 
Pending  cases  as  of  June 
30,  1944,  with  the  Office 
of  Solicitor  or  district 
attorneys  for  criminal 
or  civil  action .  125 


131 

207 

46 

44 
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4.  A  large  hotel  supply  company  in  an  eastern  city  is  being  prosecuted 
for  having  purchased  SOO.OOO  pounds  of  exempt  meat  and  having  failed  to 
deliver  such  meat  to  exempt  agencies. 

5.  A  baking  firm  was  fined  $1,000  after  pleading  guilty  to  violation  of 
the  varieties  provision  of  the  Bread  Order, 

6.  A  dairy  was  fined  $1,000  after  pleading  guilty  to  violations  of  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  food  order  relating  to  the  sale  of  cream  or  cream  -pro¬ 
ducts. 

7.  The  proprietor  of  a  restaurant  was, fined  $5i000  for  violation  of 
War  Food  Order  No,  27, 

8.  A  butcher  in  a  southern  city  was  fined  $500  for  having  slaughtered 
livestock  without  first  having  obtained  a  license. 

Accountants  examine  books  and  records  and  conduct  audits  in  connection 
with  alleged  or  apparent  violations  of  food  orders,  and  appear  as 
expert  witnesses  in  administrative  and  criminal  proceedings.  The 
following  cases  are  illustrative  of  convictions  brought  about  through 
accounting  investigations! 

1.  Accountants  of  the  Chicago  office  examined  the  -books  and  records 
of  a  nationally  known  food  processor  and  found  that  it  processed  more 
than  1,000,000  pounds  of  frozen  and  liquid  eggs  in  exceiss  .'of  quota 
restrictions  and  having  retained  in  storage  quantities  of  eggs  over 
quota  limitations.  Upon  being  arraigned,  the  company  entered  a  plea 
of  nolo  contendere  and  was  fined  $10,000  on  one  count  and  $2,500  on 
two  other  counts, 

2.  Attention  was  called  to  an  apparent  violation  of  ,a  fish  packing 
firm  in  which  13,000  cases  of  Maine  sardines  were  shipped  to  commer¬ 
cial  firms.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  Tederal  investigator,  the  firm 
promptly  offered  to  the  G-overnment  one-third  of  its  set-aside  obliga¬ 
tion  immediately  and  the  balance  within  two  weeks.  It  developed  that 
the  firm  was  deliberately  violating  the  set-aside  order  by  failing  to 
make  tenders  to  the  G-overnment  before  sales  to  civilians  and  also  by 
deliberately  packing 'fish  contrary  to  the  War  Tood  specifications. 

It  vras  charged  with  knowingly  delivering  and  consigning  in  commercial 
channels  approximately  350*000  pounds  of  sardines.  The  case  was 
joined  vrith  another  charge  for  violation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  upon  arraignment  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  and  was  fined 
$10,000  for  violation  of  the  food  order  and  $5*000  for  the  violation 
of  the  Bair  Labor  Standards  Act, 

In  12  instances  administrative  proceedings  resulted  in  the  issuance 
of  suspension  orders  denying  to  the  principals  the  right  to  receive, 
use,  or  deliver  any  material  subject  to  priority  or  allocation  control. 
The  periods  of  suspension  ranged  from  15  days  to  6  months  and  in  one 
instance'  from  'November  15,  19^3  to  the  termination  of  the  national 
emergency. 
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Formal  warning  letters  w'ere  issued  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the 
violations  discovered  through  investigations  or  audits  did  not  warrant 
court  or  administrative  action. 

Project  •  Ascertaining  requirements  for  and  providing  critical  materials 

and  facilittes"  for  the  food  processing  industry, 

Hote:  ho  funds  are  "being  requested  for  'this  activity  during  the  fiscal 
year  1946,  since  requirements  of  the  food  processing  industry  for  cri¬ 
tical  materials  and  facilities  have  been  met  sufficiently  to  fill  the 
reduced  production  schedules  for  processed  foods  now  anticipated. 

There  follows  a  description  of  the  work  performed  under. this  approuria- 
tion  and  examples  of  past  and  current  program  activities. 

Objective:  To  assure  an  adequate  supply  and  efficient  distribution  of 
food  through  the  most  effective  use  of  critical  materials,  transuorta- 
tion  and' other  facilities  to  meet  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  1945., 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  'Demands  for  food  and  food  processing 
and  storage  facilities  make  difficult  the  task'  of  meeting  the  food  needs 
of  a  wartime  economy.  Ability  to  keep  abreast  of  minimum  food  require¬ 
ments  depends  in  a  large  raeasu-re  on  our  ability  to  assure  maintenance 
and  continued  operation  -  of  the  food  industry.  ■ 

Plan  of  Operation:  Within  the  War  ^’ood  Administration  the  Office  of. 

Materials  and  Facilities  acts  as  a  claimant  agency  to  the  V/ar  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  for  critical  and  cont-rolled  materials  requir.ed  by  the  food- 
processing  industry.  Controlled  materials  are  carbon  steel,  alloy  steel, 
copper  and  aluminum.  Critical  materials  are  other  items  in  short  supply 
such  as  lumber,  rubber,  tin,  glass,  paper  bags,  and  other  materials  dis¬ 
tributed  under  War  Production  hoard  Conservation  Orders,  The  Office  of 
Distribution  is  responsible  for  determining  and  developing  annual  and 
quarterly  requirements  for  controlled  ojid  critical  materials  for  the 
processing  and  distribution  industries  and  for  presenting  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  for  further  recommendation 
in  time  to  assure  adequate  programs  of  production  facilities  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  In  ascertaining  requirements  for  critical  and  con¬ 
trolled  materials,  the  Office  of  Bistribut ion  has  frequently  made  use 
of  task  groups  to  survey  the  needs  of  particular  industries.  Before 
applications  are  approved'by  WPB  regional  offices,  the  Office  of  Dis-  ■ 
tribution  in  Washington  must  concur  in  the  recommendation. 

Examples  of  Past  and  Current  Program  Activities: 

Orain  products:  Materials  and  facilities  requirements  of  I3  major  indus¬ 
tries  were  developed  for  submission  to- 'OME  and  WPB  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
viously  described'  during  the'  fiscal  year  1944,.  Marked,  increases  developed 
in  demands  for  breakfast  cereals,  inoho-sodium  glutamate- and  hydrolyz.ed  vege¬ 
table  proteins,  and  ■  soya  flour  industries.  These  are  important  items  in 
Lend-Lease  Supply  Programs.  In  order  to  secur.e  necessary  increases  -in 
production  of  these  prodhcts,  processing  facilities  viere  almost  doubled. 
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With  expansion  of  our  military  forces,  considerable  increases  in  require¬ 
ments  for  beans  developed.  Labor  shortages  made  it  imperative  to  urovide 
sufficient '  nod'ern 'automatic  machinery  to  handle  the  increased  production. 

Luring  the  .fiscal  year  1944  recommendations  were  made  on  a  total  of  4,301 
applications  for  priority  assistance. 

Livestock  and  meats:  Military  and  Lend-Lease  requirements  have'  placed 
a  tremendous  strain  on  existing  meat  packing  facilities.  The  meat  pack¬ 
ing  industry  has  atten^ted  to  increase  production  without  replacing  old 
or  installing  new  equipment.  The  Office  of  Distribution  which  is  re-  , 
sponsible  for  assuring  that  the  greatly  increased  production  of  live¬ 
stock  is  processed  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  had  the  difficult  task 
of  maintaining  the  greatest  possible  output  in  the  industry  with  the 
minimum  of  changes  in  facilities.  Luring  the  fiscal  year  1944  approx- 
ima,tely  5>000  recommendations  v/ere  made  concerning  the  needs  of  the 
industry  for  specific  slaughtering,  meat  packing,  or  processing  equip¬ 
ment. 

Dairy  and  -poultry;  Numerous  programs  are  designed  to  encourage  the 
production  of  poultry  and  dairy  products  to  meet  war  supply  needs. 

During  1944  the  following  recommendations  were  made:  927  projects 
for  new  construction,  including  110  amendments  and  26  reconsiderations; 
630  applications  for  refrigeration  equipment;  and  22  investigations  in 
connection  with  applications  for  financing  of  milk  facilities.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  the  milk  industry,  particularly  of  milk' dehydration 
facilities,  reached  its  peak:  during  the  year  and  is  now  stabilized. 

Fruits  and  vegetables;  Recommendations  on  2,021  applications  for 
fruit  and  vegetable  packaging  machinery,  processing  equipment,  and 
plant  construction  were  made.  In  addition,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  applications  for  refrigeration  equipment,  particularly  for  ice 
slingers  and  fop  icing  equipment  during  the  fiscal  year  1944, 

Fats  and  oils,?  Maintenance  and  repair  items  are  extremely  important  in 
the  oils  industry,  since  increased  quantities  of  fats  and  oils  needed 
for  war  supply  programs  make  it  imperative  that  plants  be  kept  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation.  The  most  critical  need  remains  for  new  equipment  in 
the  hydrogenation  process.  Hydrogenation  is  essential  in  the  processing 
of  margarine,  shortening,  and  other  products.  Office  of  Distribution 
has  been  cooperating  with  the  industry  in  recommending  facilities  needed 
to  equalize,  as  nearly  as  possible,  production  of  hydrogen- gas  and  hydro¬ 
genation  machinery.  Soap  manufacturers,  industrial  oil  refiners,  and 
inedible  render ers  were  maintained  at  existing  capacity ' throughout  the 
fiscal  year  1944,  and  thus  were  able  to  produce  many  essential  products. 

Tobacco;  Office  of  Distribution  has  been- cooperating  almost  exclusively 
with  other  agencies  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  the  V/ar  Manpower  Commission  on  problems  of  the  tobacco  .indus¬ 
try  related  to  manufacturing  facilities,  container- mat erials ,  and  man¬ 
power.  The  Office  of  Distribution,  through  its  field  representatives. 


had  to  secure  basic  information  needed  in  preparing  and  administering 
orders  and  regulations  affecting  the  tobacco  industry,  and  to  aid  the 
industry  in-  obtaining  supplies,,  such  as  hogshead  .material..  In  the  ■. 
latter  case,  personal  visitations  by  employees  of  tlie  Office  .o-f  Dis-' 
tribution  were  made  to  small  sawmill  operators  with  excellent  results. 

In  connection  with  applications  for  equipment^  and  supplies  involving  ■ 
...critical  materials  during  the-  fiscal  year  l-S^i  649  cases  were  inves-  ' 
tigated  which  resulted  in  recommendations  being,  submitted  to  OiO’  and 

Storage  and  ice-manufacturing  facilities:  The  tremendously  increased 
production  of  perishable  foods  has  placed  a  great  strain  on  storage 
facilities  (particularly  refrigerated  storage)  and  ice  manufacturing, 
plants.  Since  very  limited  quantities,  of  .materials  were  available,,  it 
was-  of  utmost  importance  to  see  that  e3^ans,ions  were  made  In  areas  of 
greatest  need.  During  the  past  year  approximately  600  applications 
for  priority  assistance  for  cold  and  dry  storage  and  7OO  applications 
for  ice-manufacturi-ng  equipment,  have  .been  reviewed  and  recommendations 
raade..  ..  ..  ; 

Project  4;  Civilian  food  requirements.  .■ 

Objective:  To  represent  the  civilian -population  nf  the  United  States 
in  food  allocation;  to  determine  adequacy ^ of -food  supplies  to  meet 
civilian  needs;  and  to  secure  changes  •, in  the  rationing  and  distri- 1 
but  ion  programs  to  assure  equitable  distribution  of  available  food. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  problem  is  to  allocate  food  among 
the  various  claimants  and  see  that  the ; claimants  actually  get  the  food 
so  allocated.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  claimants  to  the  food 
produced..  The  largest,  by  far,  is. our  civilian  population.  The  armed 
services,  the  Allied  Nations  through  the  Foreign  Dconoraic  Administration, 
and  other  claimants  represent ■ their  needs  as  to  quantity  and  kinds  of 
food.  ,  It  is  necessary  to  assure  for  the  civilians  the  quantities  and 
varieties  of  food  which  are  essential  in  maintaining  our  population 
at  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  in  a  full  health  status.  Of  equal 
importance  to  securing  the  civilian  allocation  is  the  problem  of  seeing 
that  •  the  foods;  thus  allocated  are  distributed  as  equitably  as.  possible. 
Infants,  growing  children,  the  sick,  v/orkers  in  heavy  industry,  and 
other  groups,  require  special- consideration. 

Plan  of  Work:  Civilian  food  requirements  are  submitted  each  half  year 

.  for  the  following  12-month  period.  Sach  qua^rter  the  requirements  for 
the  succeeding  9  months  are  re-examined  and  adjusted.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  civilian  requirements  involves  the  following  operations! 

(a)  Develop  nutritional  requirements  of  the  civilian  population  for 

each  major  food  group.  ,  ■ 

(b)  Determine  the  special  food  needs  of  invalids,  infants,  heavy' 
workers,  and  other  "vulnerable  groups". 
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(c)  Develop  per  capita  and  aggregate  requirements  for  U.  S.  civilians 
for  each  food,  taking  into  account  the  level  of  consumer  demand. 

(d)  Prepare  a  nutritional  evaluation  of  total  civilian  food  requirements 
for  comparison  with  per  capita  nutritive  standards  developed  hy  the 
National  Hesearch  Council, 

(e)  Present  civilian  food  requirements  to  tiie  Food  ^Requirements  and 
Allocations  Committee  for  consideration,  along  with  requirements  of 
other  claimants. 

Exam-pies  of  Past  and  Current  Program  Activities?  Approximately  200  items 
were  placed  under  allocation  during  the  fiscal  year  1944.  In  addition, 
“Tequirement 3  for  50  more  commodities  were  developed  to  secure  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  complete  food  needs  of,  and  potential  supply  for,  our 
civilians.  :  :  '  ■ 

Working  with  member's  of  the  trade  and  industry,  .-and  with  State  nutrition 
committees, -wherever  possible,  continued  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  in  the  development . of  food  enrichment  programs. 
According  to  the  latest  information  available  about  65  percent  of  all 
white  flour  used  for  food,  in  the-United.  States  is  nov;  enriched,  either 
at  the  mill  or  at  the  bake  shop.-  An  allocation. of  vitamin  A  was  pro¬ 
cured-  for  fortifying  oleomargarine.  The  vitamin  A  is  now  distributed 
among  the  various  oleomargarine  manufacturers  and  practically  all  oleo¬ 
margarine  now  produced  is  so  fortified.  At  the- present  time,  a  movement 
is  in  progress  for' the  enrichment  also  of  corn  meal  and  grits. 

Current  estimates,  as  shown  in  the  following  tables,  of  civilian  supplies 
of  seven  of  the  eleven  ma^or  food  groups  will  be  higher  than  supplies 
in  any  recent  -year-;  .  ... 

Estimated  per  capita  civilian  sup~plies  for  the 

major  food  groups  for  specified  periods 

Pounds  per  capita,  by  calendar  year,  retail  weight 


Calendar  years 


1935-39 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944  a/ 

Dairy  products  b/  . 

437 

46g 

491  ‘ 

516 

522 

Potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes  . 

127 

,  120 

ll4. 

129 

111 

Dry  beans,  peas,  and  nuts  . 

l4.l 

l4.4 

16.7 

17.6' 

17.9 

Tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit  . . . 

S4 

97 

9S 

101  ■ 

103 

Leafy,  green  and  yellow  vegetables 

90 

92 

104 

105 

m  109 

Other  vegetables  and  fruits  . 

212 

226 

207 

185 

.  207 

Eggs  . . . . . 

36.1 

37.7 

37.7, 

41.2 

,41.7 

Meat,  poultry,  and  fish  ^  . . 

132 

147 

-  l46 

150 

,..151 

Grains  . . . . . . . . 

200 

197 

202 

207 

.  209 

Eats  and  oils  ^  . . 

64 

70- 

66 

67 

,  67 

Sugars,  sirups,  and. preserves  ..... 

106 

113 

103 

97 

.....  101 

^  Preliminary. 

b/  Milk-solids-non-fat  equivalent  basis;  excludes  butter. 
cj  Excludes  bacon  and  salt  pork, 
d/  Includes  butter,  bacon,  and  salt  pprk. 


J 


Through  the  requirements  and  allocations  procedure*,  the  nutrients'  provided 
hy  the  1944  civilian  food  supply,  furnished  per  capita  daily  allowances,  in 
excess  of  the  average' per  capita  amo'unts  necessary  to  meet  the  dietary  • 
requirements  of  the  various  age,  sex,' and  activity  groups  within  the 
civilian  population.  In  most  instances,  the  average  per  caeita!' su-ouly 
of  the  12  nutrients  has  reflected  improvement  during  the  war  years,  as 
shown  in’ the  following  table;  •  ■ 


Estimated  nutritive  value  of  civilian  food  su-puly'  for 
specified  ueriods,  expressed  as  daily  quantities  per  cauita  a/ 


Calendar  years 

National  Re¬ 
search  Counci 

1932 

1935-39 

1941 

1942 

19U3 

1944 

W 

recommended 
dietary  allow- 
anc  e  c  / 

Snergey  va,lue,  ' 

Cal'.  ........ 

3o40' 

3025 

3179 

3114 

3155 

31S3 

2730 

Protein,  gm. 

84  ■ 

S3 

88 

s9 

93 

94 

66' 

Pat,  gra.  .' . 

•  ^  123 

122 

133' 

13b- 

■132 

■  132 

Carbohydrate,"  ghi 

'  400  • 

399 

4o9 

•4oo 

'400 

405 

Calcium,,  mg . 

800 

84o 

890  • 

930  ■' 

■  ■'  -970 

■9  SO 

■  900  ■  ' 

Pho'sphor'us ,  mg . 

.1350 

1350 

1450  ' 

1450  ■ 

1550 

1560 

Iron,  mg.  ...... 

11 

11 

"12 

'  13 

'14 

'1/ 15 

■I2  ■ 

Vitamin  A,  'I.U. 

7200 

7300 

7600 

77ba'' 

■'8500 

sooo 

47 00- 

Thiamine,  mg,  e/ 

1.17 

1.11 

1.31 

l.4l 

1,60 

_^i„66 

1.5 

Riboflavin,  mg,_^ 

1.6’8 

1.70 

1.'82 

1.S7 

2.04 

d/2.27 

2.2' 

Niacin,  mg.  _e/. 

11.4 

11.3 

12.3 

12.7  ■ 

13.7 

dA5.5 

15. 

Vitamin  C,  mg.e/ 

68 

74 

77 

79 

S3 

86 

TO  •' 

a/  Allowances  for  edible  waste  were  adapted  from  published  estimates  of 
William  Eling,  1943. 
b/  Preliminary. 

c/  Weighted  average  for  the  civilian  population.  These  allowances  are 
on  an  actual  intake  basis;  thus,  they  do  not  allow  for  waste  of 
edible  material. 

d/  Improvement  due  chiefly  to  higher  level  of  flour  and  bread  enrichment. 
'_e/  Rough  estimates  of  cooking  losses  have  been,  applied  for  these 

nutrients,  ‘  .. 

Rationing;  ^iHien  the ‘civilian  allocation •  of  any  ■  important  food  or  group 
of  foods  indicates  a'supply 'considerably  less  than  the  demand,  considera¬ 
tion  is  given^to 'the [possibility  of  assuring  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the [available  supply  through  rationing. ■ -War  Pood  Administration  will 
direct [OPA  to 'ration [ the  commodity  Only  if  better  distribution  can  be 
expected  to  result,  'G-eneral  policibs  to  govern  the  rationing  of  the 
particular  food  6r  group  of'foods  are  submitted  to-OPAwith  the  neces¬ 
sary  directives  which  provide  an  over-all  pattern  for  the  rationing- 
program...  When  an  item  is  thus  placbd-under  rationing-,  OPA- is  ■  notified 
currently  of  the  amount  allocated  for' civilian' use;  -This  allocation' 
provides  the  basis  for  joint  determination  by  WPA  and  OPA' of  needed  " 
point  value  revisions  or  other  changes  in  the  rationing  program.  This 
continuous  review  of  supplies  of  rationed  foods  is  essential- to  the 
efficient  operation  of  rationing. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1944  most  meats,  fats  and  oils,  certain  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  a  major  portion  of  processed  foods  were  under  rationing. 
Adjustments  were  made  during  the  year  in  the  rationing  prograjn  consistent 
with  the  supnly  and  demand  for  food. 

Other  distribution  programs?  The  Office  of  4)istribdt ion  is  the  central 
clearance  point  for  food  distributors.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
function  National  Food  Distribution  Advisory  Comiiittee  meetings  are  ' 
held.  At  the  district  or  local  level,  approximately  200  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion  Advisory  Committees  have  been  organized.  These  local  committees 
are  representative  of  all  types  of  food  distributors  in  a  given  trade 
area  and  are  composed  of  wholesalers,  retailers,  food  brokers,  restaurant 
and  hotel  operators  and  meat,  fruit  and  vegetable,  and  dairy  products 
distributors, '  These  committees  on  both  national  and  local  levels  seek 
to  promote  a  public  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  wartime  food 
program.  District  and  local  Food  Distribution  Advisory  Committees 
meet  regularly  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  Government  representative 
to  resolve  distribution  problems  affecting  the  trade.  Programs 
developed  in  Washington  are  submitted  to  the  committees  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  action.  Some  typical  problems  resolved  by  the  district  com¬ 
mittees  consist  of  the  following; 

(a)  Recommendations  on  point  value  changes,  (b)  food  supply  situation 
within  the  trading  area,  (c)  merchandising  of  foods  in  abundance, 

(d)  storage  and  manpower  problems,  and  (e)  food  shortages  involving 
special  groups  or  areas. 

The  recommendations  of  thes6  committees  are  sent  to  Washington.  The 
committees  supply  information  regarding  the  adequacy  of  civilian  food 
supplies  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  At  the  present  time  this 
information  is  tabulated  for  SO  food  items  and  consolidated  into  a 
monthly  report  entitled  "Adequacy  of  Food  Supply  by  Areas". 

Thus  the  committees  function  as  a  sort  of  2-way  avenue  between  the 
Government  and  distributive  trades.  The  former  presents  its  ideas  to 
the  committees .and  the  latter  transmit  their  reactions  to  the  Government. 

Specific  distribution  problems  have  arisen  during  the  past  year.  There 
were  area  shortages  of  evaporated  milk  and  rice.  There  were  acute  food 
shortages  in  Orange  County,  Texas;  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Mobile, 
Alabama;  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Savannah,  Georgia;  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Most  of  these  problems  were  handled  either -through  obtaining  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  -orocessors  of  the  appropriate  item  in  short  supply,  or  through 
the  release  of  Government -held  stocks. 

"Vulnerable  groups"  were  assisted  in  many  ways.  Hospitals  were  able 
to  obtain  their  requirement s  for  butter  and  dried  apricots  as -a  result 
of  special  -Drograins  which  permitted  them  to  secure  a  portion  of  re¬ 
stricted 'supplies.  The  butter  program  which  began  in  November  1943  and 
was  carried  out  until  May  1,  19^4,  enabled  the  hospitals  to  purchase 
approximately  3  million  pounds  of  butter  from  War  Food  set-aside  stocks. 
Apricots  were  obtained  by  release  of  Government -held  stocks. 
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Industrial  feeding;  The  Office  of  Distribution  is  responsible  for  general 
direction  of  the  Industrial  Feeding  program,  which  is  a  joint  undertaking 
of  various  Federal  agencies  in  cooperation  with  management,  labor.  State, 
and  local  agencies.  This  program  functions;, 

1.  To  assist  in  the  installation,  expansion,,  and  improvement  of  food 
service  facilities  in  all  plants  where . industrial  feeding  is  practicable. 

2.  To'assist  industrial  food  services  in  providing  -the  food  needed  by 
workers  to.  maintain  and  improve  health  and  productive. efficiency. 

3. ;' To;  encourage  the  best  possible  use  of  available  foods,  including 
particularly- foods  in  relatively  abundant  supply. 

Upon  -request-, . -fee.ding  specialists  assist  plant  management  by  (a)  surveying 
plants  with  food,  se.rvices  and  advising  them  on  methods  for  improving 
operating- .efficiency-,' ■(!).)  surveying  plants  without  food  service  and  recom¬ 
mending  suitabl.e  types  of  installations  and  operating  methods,  (c)  advis¬ 
ing  and  assisting  in  organization  of  nU;trition  education  programs  for 
workers,  (d)  certifying  to  the  War  Production  Board  the  need  for  food 
service  equipment  and  facilities,  anl  (e)-  . securing  the  cooperation  of 
Federal,  and  local  agencies  concerned-..  .  -  -  '.'..  i  .  . 

Since  1941,  when  the  program  was  launched  as  part  of  the  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  Progra.m  to  protect  and  improve  the  health  of  the  Nation,  technical 
services  .have  been  provided  to.  more  than  1,000  plants  employing  about  5 
million  workers.  In  addition,  regular  monthly  publications  encouraging 
the  best  use  of  available  foods  are  distributed  to  m.ore  than  2,000  plants 
employing  S  million  workers  or  more.  -Recent  surveys  indicate  that  about 
7  million  (4o.  percent),  of  the  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  are 
now  obtaining  food  on  the  job.  Many  of  the  existing  food  service  facili¬ 
ties,  however,  are  not  providing  their  patrons  with  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  food  they  need  to  maintain  their  health  and  efficiency. 

.'To  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of-  the  workers,  proper  in-plant  food 
service  would  need  to  be  made  available  to  about  10  million  (60  percent) 
of  the  workers,  Heported  plans  of  large  industrial  firms  indicate  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  and  a  continuing  demand  for  the  type  of  technical  advice 
and  assistance  prbvided . through  the  Industrial  Feeding  Program, 

Project  Nutrition  program. 

Objective;  To  maintain  and  coordinate  a  Nation-v/ide  program  designed  to 
insure  the  best  nutritional  use  of  the  national  food  supply,  and  to 
carry  out  this  program  through  the  cooperation  and  facilities  of 
national.  State,  and  local  agencies  and  private  groups. 

The  Problem- and  its  Significance*  The  primary  job  of  the  nutrition 
program  is  one  of  organizing  existing , food  and  nutrition -educational 
.facilities  into  a  coordinated  national.  State,  and  local . structure 
through  which  a  full  understanding  of  best  food  use  can  be  relayed  to 
the  community  and  to  individuals.  The  basic  purpose  is  to  get  organized 
action  programs  of  applied  nutrition  established  in  the  local  communi¬ 
ties  through  the  communities'  own  resources,  gearing  these  programs  to 
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national  needs  through  Federal  and  State  cooperative  planning.  The  War 
Food  Administration,  as  part  of  its  food  supply  problem,  has  been  working 
on  a  national  scale  to  secure  a  better  understanding  and  application  of 
nutritional  needs  and  standards  in  the  interest  of  using  the  available 
food  supply  to  best  advantage. 

Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  an  adequate  diet  to  health  and  to  productive  capacity,  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  proper  use  of  available  foods  to  provide  good  nutrition  is 
still  very  limited  and  spotty.  The  relative  scarcity  and  rationing  of 
certain  foods,  makes  it  more  important  for  housewives  to  know  what  foods 
should  be  used  to  provide  nutritional  alternates,  and  how  existing  sup¬ 
plies  in  general  can  best  be  utilized  from  the  nutritional  point  of  view. 
The  problem  involves  full  mobilization  of  the  Nation's  technical  and 
non-technical  interests  in  the  field  of  food  and  nutrition  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  in  private  groups. 

Plan  of  Work:  Mobilization  is  conducted  through  the  nutrition  committees. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  associated  with  the  Office  of  Distribu¬ 
tion  almost  4,000  local  nutrition  committees.  These  committees,  exist¬ 
ing  in  nearly  all  States,  are  built  around  a  nucleus  of  local  people 
interested  in  nutrition  such  as  the  home  economics  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  the  local  extension  home  demonstration  agent,  the 
public  health  nurse  or  doctor,  and  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  repre¬ 
sentative,  with  membership  extending  widely  to  other  interested-trained 
and  lay  individuals.  State  nutrition  committees  are  cooperating  as  inte¬ 
gral  units  of  the  national  organization,  give  general  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  local  committees  as  part  of  planned  State  programas.  The 
State  and  local  nutrition  committees,  with  assistance  from  the  War  Food 
Administration,  are  thus  responsible  for  cooperative  action  programs 
at  State  and  -local  levels.. 

The  full  leadership  resources  of  the  country  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
have  been  mobilized  with  the  Office  of  Distribution  serving  as  the 
focal  point  for  over-all  nutritional  coordination.  Making  use  of  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  in  this  way  has  obviated  the  need  for  a  latge  Federal 
staff  and  has  distributed  the  vforkload  to  utilize  the  available  State 
and  local  resources.  Personnel  of  the  Office  of  Distribution,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  food  and  nutrition  work,  has  been  detailed  to  the  State  nutri¬ 
tion  committees  to  assist  the  State  and  local  committees  to  carry  out 
their  programs  as  part  of  the  national  program.  This  personnel  assists 
in  the  development  of  the  committee's  over-all  program  for  the  State  and 
serves  as  the  State  committee's  consultant  to  local  nutrition  committees 
and  assists  in  organizing  local  nutrition  committees  and  in  developing 
local  programs  consistent  v^rith  State  and  national  objectives. 

The  coordinated  program  provides  a  national  network  of  trained  individuals 
who  contribute  to  the  essential  "face-to-face"  educational  follow-up  work 
which  begins  where  the  information  disseminated  by  the  press,  radio,  and 
other  media  ends.  Community  resources  can  thus  be  brought  to  bear,  quickly 
and  uniformly  over  the  entire  country,  through  established  channels  of 
nersonal  local  contacts  with  the  nublic. 


Examples  of  Pro;'^ress  and  Current  Program*  The  entire  organization  out¬ 
lined  above'' has  ■  "been  strengthened  and.  perfected  during  the  past  year. 

On  a  voluntary  and  cooperative  "basis,  a  highly  responsive  and  experienced 
force  now  exists  ona  national  scale  'both  for  emergency  use  when  critical 
wartime  food  supply  pro'blems  develop  and  for  the  continuing  need  for  im¬ 
provement  of  national  nutrition  levels.  Examples  of  program  activities 
indicating  something  of  the  basic  character  of  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  oh  'are'as  followsJ  "War  Eood  Use  Bulletins,"  are  enlisting  com¬ 
mittee  assistance  in  securing  the  best  use  of  foods  in  temporary  abun¬ 
dance.  Housewives  are  being  advised,  nation-wide,  through  local  sources, 
upon  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  available  foods.  On  a  longer-range 
basis,  they  are  being  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  nutri¬ 
tion  represented  by  the  National  Hesearch  Council’s  recommehdations  of 
daily  minimum  requirements  of  food  nutrients  essential  to  good  health. 

The  Office  of  Distribution's  "Basic  7"'food  chart  and  the  "National 
Wartime  Eood  U-^ide,"  embody  these  recommendations  in  simplified -form 
and  have  beeh  widely  distributed.  In  addition,  special  projects  of 
various  kinds  have  been  developed,  such  as  demonstration  workshops 
on  committee  procedures;  State-wide  clinic  demonstrations  to  show  the 
relationship  between  nutrition  and  health;  and  special  educational 
devices,  such  as  exhibits,  films,  and  other  media  for  reaching  the 
lay  public.  These  devices  have  been  widely  used  by  State  and  local 
committees,  .  ' 

( c )  Administrative  Expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Cornoration,  '  ' 
Allotment  to  Office  of  Distribu'cion 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  for  expenses 
incident  to  certain  price  support  activities  carr.ied  out  by  the  Director 
of  Distribution  in  his  capacity  as  'Vice  President  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  utilizing  the  facilitie,s  of  the  Office  <of  '  ’ 
Distribution, 


-Us¬ 
ed)  Sugar  Act 


Appropriation  Act,  19^5  . 

Budget  estimate,  I9U6  . . 

Change  for  19U6; 

•eivertime  decrease  (including 

$S7,U53  overtime  in  transfer)  ....  -107,833 

Other  decrease  . -3.936. 370 

PROJECT  STATEi-'ISNT 


$52,510,203 

Ug.U46.ooo 


-4, 064, 203 


194^5 

(estimated) 


Project 


1.  Conditional  payments  to 

sugar  producers  . 

2.  Expenses  of  county  agri¬ 
cultural  associations... 

3.  Administrative  expenses, 
Office  of  Distribution. . 

4.  Overtime  cost  . 

Allotted  to  International 

Production  Control  Com- - 
mittees  . ; . . . *. 

Transferred  to: 

"Administrative  expenses, 
Agricultural  Agency"  . 
(excluding  overtime 
costs  of  $85,4-13  in 
1944  and  $37,453  in 

1945) . 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 
Division  of  Disburse¬ 
ment  ,"  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  . . . 

"Printing  and  binding'. 
Division  of  Disburse¬ 
ment  , "  Treasury  De- 

par  tm.ent  . . . 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  the  Treasunjo?’ 
of  the  United  States". 
"Printing  and  binding. 
Office  of  the  Treasurer* 
of  the  United  States". 
"Administration  of  Sugar 
Act  (transfer  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office)' 
Total  available  . 

1944  appropriation  avail- 

atile  in  19^3 . .  • 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation 


1944 


$53,706,907 

375,000 


54.883. 060 


+9.000.000 


63.883.060 


$51,320,584 

375,000 


121,038 

104,829 

132,209 

107.233, 

132,209 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

539, 5S7 

537.51*7 

537.547 

9.489 

7.296 

■  6,882 

333 

i49 

149 

1.567 

-  - 

-  - 

60 

— 

-  - 

20 . 250 

■  25,525 

21 . 600 

52.510.203 


52.510.203 


194b 

(estimated) 


$47,368,613 

375,000 


48.446.000 


48 . 446 . 000 


Increase  or 
decrease 


-$3,951,971(1) 


-107.833 


-4i4(2) 


-3.985(2) 


-4;-o64,203. 
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•  IITCRmSES'  OH’  DECHS]ASES 


The  decrease  of  $4,o6i-'-,  203  this  item  for  19U6  consists  of  the  - 
$107,833  decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

(1)  net-  decrea.'se'  of  $3 , 951 , 971  '^^d-er'  the  project  "Conditional  pay¬ 

ments  to  sugar  producers”  consisting  of:- 

(a)  An  increase  of  $1,420,278  in  payments  to  he  made  on  the  1945 

crop  as  compared  to  the  IQ^^.cropT ^ 

(h)  A  decrease  of  $50S,919,  which,  amount  was  provided  in  the  1945 

apDropriation  for  payfrients  on  the.  1943  crop  (a  non-recurring  .  item) . 

'  (c)  A' decrease  of  $4, $69. 330  to  the  fact  that  $2,434,665  of  the 


1945' ar)pr6priation  is  ]  availa'ble  for, -.payments  on  the  19^5  crop  which 

would  otherwise  need  to  he  made  from  the  1946 ■ appropriation. 

The  -follbwlhg  thhle  shows’ paymen-ts  to  "be  made  from  1945,  and  1946  appro- 
priatidhs  hy  crop  years;  *  :  - 


Item 


“09^5  r 

Appropriation 


..  . .  1946  ....  : 

A-opropriat  ion: 


Total 


Payments  on  1943  crrop  . ; . 

Payments  on  1944  crop  . . 

Payments  onE945  crop  .  . 

SuD-total,  conditional  payments. 
Other  expenses  of  administering  ' 

the  Sugar  'Act  . . .’. . 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation... 


$502,919 

4S, 383,000 

2,434.665 

51,32o;W 

'  1.189,619 


;  52.510,203. 


$502,919 
-  -:4s, 383, 000 
47,368.613:49,803,278 

.^7  ,-36  8, 613:- 

1. 077  .’387: 


48, A46.000: 


,(2)  A  decrease  of.  $4,399;  in.  transfers  to  the  Piv.ls.io.n  of.  D.i.s.hur s.ement , 

Treasury  Pepartraent,  and  Oene'ral  Accounting  Office  fer  Bervices  rendered 

in  connection  with  the  program.  ; 

■  .  WORK  UKDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective :  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  '' 

amended:  _  "  ' 

(1)  Ma.ke  conditional  payments  to  producers,  pursuant  to  ^itle  HI  of 
that  Act,  in  the  sugar,  beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  and  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(2)  Collect  and. publish  current  official  statistical  data  on  sugar  as 
required  under  Title  II  of  the  Act; 

(3)  Conduct  investigations  and  surveys  as  required  under  Title  V  of  the 

Act,  ■  . 
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The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  The  chief  wartime  prolilem  relating  to 
domestic  sugar  production  is  to  prevent  reduction  in  production  result¬ 
ing  from  war-time  conditions.  The  Sugar  Act  program  of  conditional 
payments  to  producers  and  the  protection  afforded  the  industry  through 
the  power  to  restore  the  quota  system  in  the  event  of  excess  supplies, 
together  vi:ith  other  war  food  programs  (price  support,  labor  recruit¬ 
ment,  etc.)  are  essential  to  achieve  urgently  needed  increased  sugar 
production. 

The  continental  production  goals  for  19U5-b6  require  a  sugar  beet 
acreage  of  951.000  acres,  which  is  50  percent  above  the  acreage  har¬ 
vested  in  19^^,  and  a  sugar-cane  acreage  of  337.000,  which  is  11  per¬ 
cent  above  the  acreage  harvested  in  19^^. 

an  of  Work;  The  central  responsibility  for  administration  of  the  sugar 
program  is  lodged  in  the  Office  of  Distribution  while  conditional  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  are  made  through  the  field  organization  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Agency.  Information  is  developed  through  inves¬ 
tigations  and  public  hearings  which  enables  the  War  Pood  Administrator 
to  determine  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  sugar  and  fair  wage  rates 
for  those  persons  engaged  in  planting  and  harvesting.  Data  developed 
by  spot  investigations  and  research  are  the  basis  for  determining  ade¬ 
quate  farming  practice  requirements.  These  conditions  must  be  met  in 
order  fo  qualify  producers-  for  payment  under  the  Sugar  Act. 

Official  sugar  statistics  -serve  as  the  basis  for  the  execution  of  the 
payment  program.  Dor  thi&  purpose  statistical  data  are  compiled  for 
sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  production.  Investigations  are  also  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  certain  standards.  The  standards  of 
^normal  yield",  for  example,  are  developed  by  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  sugar  vrhich  can  be  extracted  from  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  of 
varying  qualities. 

Revenue :  Pursuant  to  Title- IV  of  the  Sugar  Act  excise  taxes  were  collected 
amounting  to  $53,551,776  during  the  fiscal  year  19^3;  $6S, 773,910  during 
the  fiscal  year  19^4;  and.,  it. 'Is  estimated  that  $72,000,000  will  be  col¬ 
lected  during  the  fiscal  year  1945.  Ibe  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1943  was  $47,462,910;  for  1944,  $63, gg3,060;  and  for  1945, 

$52,  510.,  203. 

Progress'  and  Current  Program;'  .Ihe  following  table  shows  the  conditional 
payments  made  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar  under  the  Sugar  Act  for  the 
1943: s\:^ar  program,  the  last  year  for  v/hich  complete  figures  are  available; 
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COHDITIOUAL  PAYI'IMTS  TO  PRODUCERS,  UNDER  THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  19^7 

.  '  1943  toGRAM  :rj  .  ■  •  ^ ~ 


Sugar.  3eet  States 

Dollars 

No.  of 

Producers 

(payees) 

California 

3.005.33** 

1.^67  , 

Colorado 

4a6l,4l3 

12,003  : 

Idaho 

1,62s, 79s 

5.590 

Illinois 

25,525 

229 

Indiana 

6o,Us6  . 

615 

Iowa 

28,123 

39 

Kansas 

100,334 

303 

Michigan 

998,017 

7,36s 

Minnesota 

598,042 

:  837 

Montana 

"  1,696. OIL 

3.630 

NeTaraska 

•1,456,490 

4.051 

New  Mexico 

4,750 

17 

North  Dakota 

309.9**** 

420 

Ohio 

306, 2S2  ;  . 

2.96s 

Oregon 

380,331 

613 

South  Dakota 

115,459 

4lS 

Texas 

598 

.  4 

Utah 

1,201.054 

4.990 

Washington 

515,000 

616 

Wisconsin 

279.652 

2.439 

Wyoming 

-■  730.721  '  . 

1.695 

Total 

17.602,914 

50,372  . 

Sugarcane  States 

Florida 

701,003 

34 

Louisiana 

6, 637, 601 

13.439 

Total 

7.3S8.609 

13,473 

Insular  Region  Sugarcane 

• 

Hawaii 

3,250,006 

1,34o 

Puerto  Rico 

12,5i4,46s  • 

'13.778 

Virgin  Islands 

56.000 

692 

Total 

20,320,474 

16,310 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

45,811,997 

80,155 

if  Includes  acreage  atandonrasiLt  and  crop  deficiency  payments. 
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The  three  principal  factors  governing  conditional  payments  are: 

(l)  fair  price  determinations;  (2)  minimum  wages  established  for 
field  iTOrkers;  and  (3)  the  soil  conserving  practices.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  correlate  the  activities  relating  to  fair  price  and  wage 
determinations  with  overall  governmental  price  support  and  labor 
recruitment  programs. 

Fair. pr icp_det erra inat ion :  The  "fair  and  reasonable  price"  condition 
^Ppliss  solely  to  producer— processors  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarca.ne  who 
boy  beets  or  cane  from  other  growers.  This  condition  requires  them 
to  pay  for  cane  or  beets  bought  from  other  grov\rers  not  less  than  the 
prices  deemed  to  be  "fair  and  reasonable"  by  the  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tor,  after  public  hearing  and  investigation.  Public  hearings  were 
held  in  all  domestic  areas,. 

The  fair  price  determinations  issued  covered  the  19^3  crop  in  Louisiana!, 
Florida  and  Hawaii,  the  19^3-^^  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  crops, 
and  the  19^  continental  beet  crop. 

The  Louisiana  fair  price  determination  was  the  same  as  in  19^2,  except 
for  the  addition  of  a  new  provision  integrating  the  program  v/ith  the 
19^3  sugarcane  price  assistance  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporeu- 
tion.  Under  the  support  program,  growers  \>rere  paid  an  additional  33 
cents  per  ton  for  standard  sugarcane  if  the  price  of  raw  sugar  did  not 
advance  beyond  the  price  ceiling  level  of  3*73  cents  per  pound  then  in 
effect.  This  ceiling  remained  unchanged  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  price  determination  for  the  19^^  sugar  beet  crop  required  that 
growers  be  paid  not  less  than  the  price  established  in  their  19^2 
purchase  agreements  with  the  processors,  plus  any  support  payments 
received  from  the  War  Food  Administration. 

The  price,  determination  covering  the  19^3-^^  Puerto  Rican  sugar  crop 
continued  in  effect  the  same  provisions  of  the  preceding  year  except 
that  it  restored  the  principle  of  grower  participation  in  the  unusually 
large  income  from  the  sale  of  molasses  resulting  from  the  tremendous 
wartime  demand  for  that  commodity.  Such  a  proviso  was  contained  in  the 
1941-42  determination,  but  because  the  intensive  Axis  submarine  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Caribbean  prevented  the  timely  transfer  of  molasses  from 
the  Island  to  continental  United  States,  it  was  omitted  from  the  19^2-43 
determination^  Hoiirever,  during  the  past. year  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation ■ off ered  to  buy  Puerto  Rican  blackstrap  molasses  at  a  price 
of  approximately;!!^ cents  per  gallon,  as  compared  to  the  immediate  pre¬ 
war  level  of  approximately  4  cents  per  gallon.  In  vievr  of  the  scarcity 
of  raw  materials  for  alcohol  it  vras  assumed  that  the  War  Shipping  Ad¬ 
ministration  v.rould  be’able  to  move  all  ^bf  this  year's  blackstrap 
production  not  consumed  on  the  Island,  particularly  since  enemy  sub¬ 
marines  'have  been  practically  eliminated  from  Caribbean  waters.  The 
sharing  provision  gives  Puerto  Rican  grov;ers  one-half  of  all  returns 
from, the  sale  of  blackstrap  molasses  above  4  cents  per  gallon,  or  an 
additional  income  of  about  20  cents  per  ton  of  sugarcane.  A  similar 
provision  has. been  in  effect  for  the  past  three  seasons  in  the  mainland 
sugarcane  producing  areas. 
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In  I9U3,  Florida,'  Hawaiian,  and  Virgin  Islands  price  determinations 
remained  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

Minimum  wages  established  for  field  vrorkers;  During  the  fiscal  year 
igl4.4  "fair  and  reasonable"  wage  rates  to  he  paid  hy  sugar  heet  and 
sugarcane  growers  were  established  for  all  domestic'  sugar  producing' 
areas  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  making  of  payments  to  proces¬ 
sors  under  the  Sugar  Act.  Because  of  competition  for  a  very  short 
labor  supply,  however,  growers  in  most  of  the  areas  found  it  necessary 
to  pay  wages  higher  than  those  required  for  compliance  under  the 
sugar  program.  Therefore,  instead  of  serving  ?s  ;.he  prev-iiiiug  i\rages 
as  in  former  jrears,  the  prescribed  rates  have  pro-^ided  a  p.'jt'^ctive 
minimum  and  served  as  a  stabilizing  factor.  The  wage  re.tss  axinounced 
during  the  past  year  v'ere  based  generally  on  the  standards  used  in 
other  years  in  fixing  such  rates  as  required  by  the  Act. 

Substantial  wage  increases  had  taken  place  in  the  continental  sugar 
beet  area  in  1943  and  no  further  increases  v/ere  made  in  the  1944  de¬ 
termination.  This  action  permitted  many  areas  to  put  into  effect 
voluntary  bonus  systems  for  1944  which  will  result  in  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  earnings.  The  prevailing  vrages  being  paid,  with  or  without 
such  a  bonus,  in  most  parts  of  the  beet  area  are  so^e^^rhat'  higher  than 
the  minimum  rates  fixed  in  the  wage  determination. 

In  Louisiana  the  harvesting  wage  rates  for  the  1943  crop  \4ere  increased 
to  a  level  where  recruitment  for  cane  labor  could  more  successfully 
compete  with  wages  being  paid  in  other  lines  of  vrork,  and  no  further 
increases  vrere  made  in  the  1944  determination.  Most  of  the  increase 
was  made  possible  by  restoring  the  income-wage  relationship  which 
existed  in  the  prewar  period  and  the  remainder  by  the  price  supoort 
payment  of  about  33  cents  per  ton  of " cane  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  producer. 

Florida  growers  were  compelled  by  a  severe  labor  shortage  to  pay  vrages 
considerably  higher  than  the  minimum  rates  provided  in  a  tentative 
finding,  and  thereby  vrere  onaldfied  for  payments.  Ho  wartime  subsidy 
payment  was  made  to  Florida  growers  on  the  1943  crop.  Cultivation 
rates  for  both  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  increased  for  1944  by 
approximately  17'  percent-  over  1943. 

The  vreighted  average  increase  in  the  rates  for  all  cane  operat'ions  for 
the  1’944  Puerto  R-icsn.  sugarcane  crop  was  approximately  7  percent  over 
the  rates  fixed  by  the.  v/age  determination  of  the  previous  season.  How¬ 
ever,  the  1944  rates  were  only  about  one  percent  higher  than'  those 
fixed  by  the  Island's  Minimum  Wage,  Board.  The  wage  determination  also 
provided  that,  in -the  event  of  rises  in  the  price  of  sugar,  la!; oTers 
were  to  receive  an  additional  increase  of  approximately  10  cents  ’per 
day  for  each  rise  of  '25 -cents  per -hundredweight. 

The  required  averfige  daily  earnings,  for  Hawaiian  sugarcane  vrorkers  yas 
increased  'l5  percent  for  the  last  half of.' 1943.  '^he  economic  '  position 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  under  the  present  v-^ar  conditions  pre¬ 
cluded  any  further  change  for  1944,  except  that  an  annual  average  daily 
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wa^e  per  farm  for  all  operations  was  established  at  $2.Uo.  Support 
payments  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  growers  were  shared 
with  laborers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  cane  workers'  earnings  were  improved  by 
increasing  the  required  cultivation  rate  for  19^4  by  almost  ^1  percent. 
Ho  increase  was  made  in  harvesting  rates  but  since  the  same  workers 
generally  are  employed  throughout  the  year  the  net  result  was  an 
average  increase  of  about  21  percent  in  the  19^^  wages  for  all  work. 

Soil-conserving  practices;  The  farming  practices  required  of  conti¬ 
nental  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  growers  as  a  condition  of  payment 
under  the  Sugar  Act  on  their  194I>-  production  of  sugar  v;ere  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  beet  area  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  protecting  summer  fallow  from  wind  and  vrater  erosion  v;as  made 
applicable  to  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  Horth  Dakota 
follov/ing  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committees  in  both  States  and  of  the  local  soils  experts.  The 
practice  of  summer  fallowing  is  followed  extensively  in  that  area 
as  a  means  of  eradicating  weeds,  conserving  soil  moisture  and  con¬ 
centrating  soil  fertility.  In  the  mainland  cane  area  the  only  change 
was  the  addition  of  a  ditching  practice  which  encouraged  the  construc¬ 
tion,  enlargement  or  clearing  out  of  lateral  ditches  and  lead  canals 
to  insure  better  drainage. 

The  food  planting  requirements  in  the  19^3  Hawaiian  farming  practice 
determination  was  discontinued  for  19^^  to  insure  maximum  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  time  when  there  v;as  little  danger  that  Hawaii  might  be 
cut  off  from  the  mainland.  Consequently,  Hawaiian  sugar  producers  in 
1944  were  required  to  apply  a  minimum  of  100  pounds  of  plant  food  per 
acre  of  suga.rcane  to  not  less  than  SO  percent  of  acreage  on  vrhich  sugar 
cane  was  planted,  or  a  ratoon  crop  of  cane  started  at  any  time  in  1944, 

When  the  original  Puerto  Rican  farming  practice  determination  for  the 
1944-45  crop  \ifas  issued  on  December  29,  1943 1  it  required  sugarcane 
grovrers  not  only  to  apply  coronercial  fertilizer  to  their  cane  land  in 
amounts  consistent  with  the  fertilizer  rationing  program  of  the  Island, 
but  also  to  plant  food  crops  for  human  consumption  on  an  area  equal 
to  10  percent  of  their  sugarcane  acreage.  The  purpose  of  the  latter 
requirement  was  the  stimulation  of  foodstuffs  production  in  Puerto  Rico 
which  v;as  dependent  on  the  mainland  for  much  of  its  food.  The  sub¬ 
marine  campaign  of  1942-43  had  seriously  threatened  the  Puerto  Rican 
food  sup'oly  with  the  result  that  the  1943  program  authorized  by  the 
Sugar  Act  encouraged  expanded  food  production  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  well 
as  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  original  1944-45  farming  practice  determination  had  to  be  revised, 
however,  because  a  serious  drought  in  Puerto  Pico  in  1944  made  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  grovrers  and  farmers  to  successfully  grovr  and  har¬ 
vest  the  required  food  crops  before  the  heavj?’  rains  began.  Furthermore 
improvement  in  the  shipping  situation  which  resulted  in  increased 
arrivals  of  food  to  the  island  reduced  the  need  for  the  crops.  The 
determination  vras  accordingly  revised  to  eliminate  the  food  crop  re¬ 
quirements. 
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( e )  Special  Pe.posit  Account  -  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 

■  r  .rdTortheastern  Timber  Salvage  Administration) 

Funds  Loaned  'b^''  Disaster  Loan  Corporation 

•  '  '  '  ■  '  PROJECT  SMEliElTT  ;  ' 


Project. 

1944 

igii's 

C  estimated) 

1946 

{ estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Timber  salvage  operations 
1.  State  of  Connecticut 

$1,3^2 

$165 

-$165 

2.  State  of  Maine . 

10,076 

380 

_  _ 

-380 

.  A  3*  State':  of  Massachu- 

S  ©  t)  t  S  •  a  *  *  *  .  .  •  ,  •  «, 

•  33,293 

93s 

-93s 

4.  State  of  Eew  Hamp¬ 
shire . . 

•  116-,7S4 

2,996 

..  : 

-2,996 

5.  State  of  Rhode 

Island . 

6.  State  of  Vermont. . . 

--  1,143 

3,083 

S3 

552 

-  - 

-83 

-552 

7.  Overtime  costs . 

21,262 

539 

-  - 

-539 

Transferred  to; 

"Salaries  and  expen^- 
ses.  Office  of  Solid-. 
tor.  Department  of 

Agriculture". . 

"Salaries  and  expen- 

2,700 

• 

ses,  Division  of  Dis¬ 
bursement,  Treasury 
Department" . .  '■ 

1,050 

‘  •  r*  ' 

"Printing  and  bind-^  "'' 

■  ■■■ 

irg ,  Division  of  Dis-.’  '  . 

'  "  -  ■ 

bursement ,  Treasury 

— 

Total  available..... 

190V766 

■■  5.653 

'  -  - 

-•^-5.653  (1) 

DSOEEASE 


(l )  iTo  estimate' is  made  for' this  work  in  1946  since- it  is  estimated 

that  the  salvage  operations '  will  have  been  corapleted’''by  the  end  of  the 

fisc8-l  year  19^5 »  ^  ' 

The  budget  schedule  reflects  the  administrative  and  program  expenses  of 
the  northeastern  Timber  Salvage  Administration,  aji  organization  v/ithin 
the  Federal-  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  engaged  in  salvaging  timber 
damaged  by  the  hurricane  in  ITew  England.  These  activities  are  conducted 
and  financed  pursuant  to  a  loan  agreement  between  the  Corporation  and 
the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation.  Responsibility  for  the  technical  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  program  has  been  delegated  to  the  Forest  Service.  Active 
field  work  in  connection  with'-  this  program  has  been  completed. 
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(f )  S-pecial  PeDosit  Accoimt ,  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Conjoration 

(Texas  Timber  Salvage  Pro  gram) «  Funds  Loaned  'by  Disaster  Loan 

Corporation  and  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 

This  B-udget  schedule  reflects  the  administrative  and  program  expenses  for 
the  Texas  Timber  Salvage  Program,  an  organization  within  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  engaged  in  salvaging  timber  in  Texan 
damaged  by  an  ice  storm.  These  activities  are  conducted  and  financed 
pursuant  to  a  loan  agreement  between' ithe  Corporation  and  the  Disaster 
Loan  Corporation.  Responsibility  fox  the  technical  operation  of  this 
program  is  delegated  to  the  Forest  Service,  It  is  contemplated  tha.t  all 
active  field  i/rork  in  connection  with  ithis  program  will  be  conpleted  prior 
to  June  30,  19^5. 

(g)  Emergency  Supplies  for  Territories  and  Possessions,  Department 

of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Distribution  (Revolving  Fund) 

Object ive ;  To  procure,  transport,  and  distribute  agricultural  and  other 
commodities  and  supplies  to  meet  the  emergent  requirements  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  Territories  and  Possessions  of  the  United 
States.  . 

The  Problem  and  Program;  At  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  World. War  II,  certain  of  our  territories  and  possessions  were 
caught  vrith  stocks  of  food  insufficient  to  meet  the  norma.l  civilian 
requirements.  The  danger  of  enemy  attacks  upon  shipping  lanes  and  the 
drain  upon. available  shipping  to  meet  war  requirements  made  it  imperative 
tha,t  immediate  measures  be  taken  to  assure  these  areas  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  to  meet  civilian  requirements, 

Hawaii  ♦  The  discontinuance  of  commercial  shipping  between  the  American 
mainland  and  Hawaii  following  the  outbreak  of  war  created  a  critical 
supply  problem.  The  economy  of  the  islands  is  based  on  the  export  of 
large  quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  pineapples,  and  the  irnporta.t ion  • 
of  a  major  portion  of  their  food  requirements.  In  spite  of  efforts  to 
diversify  the  economy  of  the  islands  during  previous  years,  only  a  few 
weeks  supply  of  food  was  available  on  the  day  of  the  Japanese  attack. 

At  the  outset  of  vrar,  only  15,000  acres  of  the  30S,33^  acres  under 
cultivation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  being  used  in  the  production 
of  food  for  locfil  needs.  A  beginning  had  been  made  in  setting  up 
reserve  supplies  of  food,  but  the  attack  came  before  the  program  was 
well  under  vray.  Congress  immediately  established  a  revolving  fund  of 
$35*000,000  to  provide  for  the  purchase  and  shipment'  of  goods  to  meet 
agricultural  deficiencies  (Act  of  Dec.  23,  19^1*  Public  Law  37L*  77th 
Congress).  Shipments  now  arrive  regularly  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
a  continuous  four  months’  reserve  has  been  crea.ted. 

In  recent  months,  shipments  to  Hawaii  have  averaged  about  9,000  long 
tons  per  month  valued  at  $1,500,000,  and  are  expected  to  continue 
during  the  fiscal  year  19^5  at  approximately  the  sane  rate.  The  island 
stockpile,  valued  at  approximately  $3,800,000,  vrill  be  maintained  at 
approximately  this  level  for  the  duration  of  hostilities.  The  follo^Alng 
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ta'ble  sho\i7s  the  shipments  of  agricultural  commodities  to  Hawaii  from 
July,-  19^3  to  December,  19^5 v-  ' 

Shipments  of  Agrioultur?!  Commodities  to  Hawaii 


Commodity  Groups 

Fiscal  year  1943 | Fiscal  year  194R 
(tons)  ]  (tons) 

Fiscal  year  19^5 

(July  to  November 

30.  19^^4) 

Dairy  Products . 

10,629 

:  .  S,6ll 

3 , 880 

Meats  and  Pish  ..... 

5,470 

:  .  2,692 

544 

Fruits  and  YegetaD'les 

10,509 

■  :  :  871 

466 

Grain  Products  ....... 

64,5So 

•41,802  ■ 

37.510 

Other  Foods  . 

IS, 735 

■  3;L.S29 

663 

Total 

109,923 

'  :  ■85.,805  '  - 

■  43,063 

Carihhepn ’>■  Since  Hov ember  1,  19^3 »  the  Territorial  Emergency  Progrejn 
Eund  has  also  been  used  for  the  operation  of  the  Caribbean  Emergency 
Stockpile  Progra.m.  This  program  was  started  in  July,  1942,  under  an 
agreement  i«d.th  the  Department  of  the  Interior  whereby  the  .DeT»,rtment  of 
Agriculture  agreed  to  purchase,  stockpile,  and -distribute  agricultural 
commodities  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Car ibbean ' Area.  These,  operations 
vrere  originally  financed  through  a  25  million  dollar  revolving  fund  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Lend-Lease. funds.  On  October 
31,  19^3.  the  use  of  this  fund  was  discontinued  and  the  existing 
Caribbean  Emergency  Program  stockpile  was  purcha,sed  out  of  the  35  million 
dollar  revolving  fund.  All  stockpile  and  distribution  operations  in  the 
Caribbean  area  wrill  continue  to  be  financed  through  this -appropriation. 


Under  this  program,  most  of  the  basic  food  imports  going  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  adjoining  islands  are  purchased  .by  the  Office  of  Distribution 
and  shipped  to  Puerto  Rico  where  they  are  stockpiled  or  distributed 
through  commercial  channel^  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  islands. 

The  following  table  shovrs  by  class  of -comraodity . 'fcLe  tonna.ge  of  agricul¬ 
tural-commodities  shipped  to  the  Caribbean  area  during  the ’yeap  ending 
November  194R,  when  thi-s  operation  was  financed..,through  this  revolving 
fund;  ;  '  ,  ■  ■■  . 

Shipments  to  the  Caribbean  -Stockpile  Program' 


'  Commpditv  Group  .  • 

.November 'I i  1943  to 

....  (tons ) 

Dairy  Products  . ■ 

Meat  and  Pish  . . .- 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  . . 

Grain  and  Cereal  Products . 1...  ■ 

Lard,  Fat  s ,  and  Oils  . . . .  1 . . ' 

Other  . .......' 

15,504 

-  .  25,348 

-3u;4i’6' 

175,261 

.  .20,61^ 

■  •■■  ■  22,730 

■  ~  203,273 - 
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G-eneral  Plan:  Eequirements  for  the  islands  are  determined  hv  the 

responsible  military  ?nd  civilian  authorities  in  charge  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  to  he  supplied,  in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Distribution.  The  required  items  are  procured  by  the  Office 
of  Distribution,  either  out  of  Government-o^med  stockpiles  or  on  the 
open  market.  They  are  loaded  at  coastal  ports  in  space  assigned  by 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  shipping.  Representatives  of  the  Office 
of  Distribution  are  stationed  in  the  Territories  to  insure  t"/a.t  the 
commodities  supplied  meet  the  needs  as  submitted,  and  to  account  for 
the  disposition  of  shipments.  The  goods  are  distributed  through  the 
normal  channels  of  trade.  They  are  sold  to  wholesalers  at  prices 
adequate  to  cover  the  costs,  of  purchase,  handling  and  shipment,  and 
sold  to  consumers  at  fixed  retail  prices.  Receipts  from  the  sales  of 
commodities  to  wholesalers  are  returned  to  the  fund. 

(h)  Foreign  War  Relief  (Allotment  to  Agriculture,  Office  of 

the  Secretary)  (Office  of  Distribution) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  allocations  by  the  President 
from  the  appropriation  "Foreign  war  relief"  for  the  purchase,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  delivery  of  agricultural  supplies  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
refugees  rendered  destitute  by  hostilities  or  invasion.  In  addition,  the 
1945  obligations , ref lect  the  cost  of  procuring  the  necessary  agricultural 
supplies  to  prepare  food  parcels  for  distribution  to  unas'sirailat ed 
persons  in  concentration  and  refugee  camps  located  in  that  part  of  Europe 
now  held  or  occupied  by -the  enemy. 

By  the  end  of  November,  1944,  133*3^9  tons  of  commodities  had' been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Red  Cross.  A  commodity  breakdown  of  the  volume  delivered 
during  the  fiscal  year  1944  a.nd  the  first  five  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  follows: 


Commodity 

Fiscal  year 
1944 

(tons ) 

Fiscal  year  1945 
(July  l-Wov.  30,  1944) 
(tons ) 

Butter  . 

4g 

_  _ 

Canned  fruits  . 

537 

S3 

Canned  meats  . 

9,496 

Cereals  . 

1ST 

344 

Cheese  . . 

3.091 

1,027 

Dried  eggs  . . . 

-  - 

61 

Dried  fruits  . 

5,412 

i,g6o 

Dry  milk . . . . 

5,58? 

2,6lg 

Evaporat  ed  milk  . . . 

444 

-  - 

Fish  . . . 

2,657 

g9l 

Oleomargarine . . . 

_  _ 

2,325 

Other  dairy  and  poultry  . 

4S 

-  - 

Other  fruit  products  . 

1,909 

529 

Seeds  . . . . . 

g 

-  - 

Soap  . . 

2,976 

925 

Sugar  . 

2;  770 

1,124 

Tobacco  . . 

•'95.2 

7 

Veg.  &  veg.  products  . . . . : 

■  g 

22 

Teg.  oils  &  shortening  . . 

•  6,309 

1,269  '■ 

'Wheat  and  flour . . . 

•  7 

.36 

Other  agricultura,!  commodities  . 

6,4gS 

7,210 

TOTAL  .  . 

077,2 

IQ ,  7--'-S 

-  Go  - 

MARKETING-  SERVICE 
(i)  Market  News  Service 


Appropriation  Act,  1945  . . . . .  $1,271,290 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . . . . . .  1.114,900 

Change  for  1946:  .■ 


Overtime  decrease  .......  -156,347 

Other  decrease  .  -43'  . . .  -156,390 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1944  . 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Market  hews"  on  live- 

stock,  meats  and  wool 

$422,948 

$440,168 

$440,125 

-$43  (1 

2.  ferket  news  on  fruits 

and  vegetables  . 

406 i 920 

443,980 

443,980 

3.  Market  news  on  dairy 

and  poultry  products  . 

102,953 

122,500 

122,500 

— 

4.  Market  news  on  grain, 

hay,  feed,  seed,  rice. 

hops,  and  "beans  . . 

61,936 

66 , 840 

66,840 

_  « 

5.  Market  news  on 

cottonseed  ........... 

17,149 

18,800 

18,800 

—  M 

6.  Cold  storage  reports 

20 '480 

22,655 

22^655 

_  _ 

7.  Overtime  costs  ...... 

144,551 

156,347 

-156,347 

Uno"bligated  "balance  . 

39.001 

—  — 

Total  estimate  or 

- 

appropriation  . 

1.215.938 

1.271,290 

1,114.900 

-156.390 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $156,390  for  1946  consists  of  the  $156,347  for  overtime, 

and 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $43  in  Project  1  to  round  off  the  anuro-priation  total. 

WORK  Uin)ER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Oh.iective:  To  provide  producers,  handlers,  -and  G-overnmental  agencies 
with  the  data;on  marketings,  market  receipts,  produce  movements, 
stocks,  and  prices  necessary  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  farm 
products. 

The  Prohlem  and  its  Significance:  Record  production  of  food  and  the 
disruption  occasioned  hy  military  priorities  on  transportation  have 
increased  the  dependence  of  producers,  shippers,  handlers,  and  others 
on  the  market  reporting  service.  This  has  heen  evidenced  throughout 
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the  past  year  hy  a  sharp  increase  in  inquiries  hy  telephone,  "by  a 
grov/ing  demand  for  mimeographed  releases,  and  hy  v/idespread  expression 
of  interest  in  the  information  disseminated  through  the  press  and  hy 
radio .  G-overnmental  agencies  are  relying  extensively  upon  the  market 
reporting  service  in  planning^  and  in  the  administre.tion  of  price  con¬ 
trol  programs,  rationing  measures  and  food  allocations. 

G-eneral  Plan:  iiarket  ne\'is  reports  are  issued  under  six  categories:  (l) 
livestock,  meats  and  wool,  (2)  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  (3)  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  (4)  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  hops  and 
heans,  (5)  cotton  seed  and  (6)  co-id  storage. 

Permanent  Federal  market  nev;s  offices  are  maintained  in  40  cities. 
Seasonal  offices  are  set  up  each  year  in  approximately  40  producing 
areas  during  the  active  shipping  season.  Through  daily  contacts  with 
sellers,  buyers,  and  agencies  engaged  in  assembling,  processing,  and 
distributing,  information  is  obtained  on  supply,  demand,  prices,  and 
general  market  conditions. 

This  information  is  disseminated  by  radio,  newspapers,  mimeographed 
releases,  and  bulletin  board  postings.  Reports  are  sent  to  interested 
producers,  shippers,  brokers,  commercial  men,  and  others  in  order  that 
they  may  have  comprehensive  up-to-date  information  on  marketings.  A 
leased  v;ire  'flashes  the  data  to  other  cities  for  compilation  into 
regional  and  national  summaries. 

Periodic  reports  are  made  on  cold  storage  holdings  of  food  stocks. 
These  reports  furnish  information  regarding  stocks  'oh  hand,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  storage  facilities,  and  the  extent  t'p  which  such  facilities 
are  being  used. 

Exam-pies  of  Progress  and^  Current  Programs:  All  resources  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  market  nev;s  service  have  been  directed  toward  facilitating  the 
orderly  distribution  of  commodities.  Approximately  550  radio  stations 
are  now  broadcasting  market  reports  as  a  part  of  the  regular  program 
at  no  cost  to  the  government.  The  following  table  shows  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  market  news  by  radio  for  the  past  three  years  exclusive  of 
cotton  and' tobacco  programs  which  are  conducted  under  other 
appropriations : 

Humber  of  i-Iarket  ITews  Radio  Programs 

1-Exclusive  of  cotton  and  tobacco  J 


Commodity 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Fr-uits  and  vegetables  (including 
42,000  broadcasts  to  cons-umers)  . 
Livestock,  meats  and  wool  . . 

139,500 

258,000 

134,400 

190,800 

143,400 

263,885 

109,360 

147.800 

196,000 

280,147 

126,000 

147.200" 

Dairy  and  poultry  products  ........ 

Grain  products  . . . 

The  following  examples  of  recent  accompli shanents  are  cited  by  projects. 

Market  news  on  livestock,  meats  and  wool:  Record  production  of  live¬ 
stock  and  meat  products  coupled  with  the  complexity  of  marketing  and 
distribution  problems  brought  on  by  war  conditions  resulted  in 
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expansion  and  intensification  of  the  market  reporting  work  in  fiscal 
year  1944 ^to  meet  immediate  problems.  Current  and  historical  market 
information  was  supplied  daily  through  regular  reports  and  special 
publications.  Reports  On  supplies  and  trade  conditions  covering  5' 
large  wholesale  meat  centers  and  the  Boston  wool  market  were  issued 
regularly. 

Market  news  reporters  served  as  consultants,  advisors,  and  sometimes 
as  directors  on  special  marketing  and  market  improvement  committees. 
Among  the.  more  important  of  these  committees  v/ere'  special  hog  marketing 
committees  set  up  at  markets  in  the  Corn  Belt  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  orderly  flow  of  hogs  to  market.  The  regular  field  force 
assembled  much  of  the  factual  information  carried  in  a  hog  marketing 
situation  report  which  was  released  daily  throughout  the  period  of  con¬ 
gested  movement  of  hogs  to  market.  Information  on  the  marketing  of 
cattle  at  major  markets,  was  gathered  and  recorded  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  a  potential  change  in  cattle  production.  Reports  reflecting 
the  weekly  trend  and  volume  of  slaughter  under  Federal  meat  inspection 
were  improved  to  show  by  regions  the  National  picture  of  the 
slaughtered  livestock.  These  reports  are  used  extensively  in  de¬ 
termining  allocations. 

By  leased  wire,  the  Nation’s  largest  markets  were  afforded  Instantaneous 
communication  between  markets  from  early  morning  until  trading  closed 
for  the  day.  A  series  of  reports  released  during  each  market  day 
traced  the  progress  of  livestock  trading.  Producers,  and  the  public 
generally,  were  served  through  radio  broadcasts,  press  associations, 
newspapers,  trade/ Journals  and  through  mimeographed  reports.  Daily 
reports  were  supplied  to  commercial  wire  companies  for  transmission  to 
regular  subscribers.  One  telegrarjh  company  alone  v/as  delivering  776 
such  reports  daily  at  the  end  of  the'  fiscal  year.  During  the  year, 
more  than  5,660,000  detailed  mimeographed  reports 'were  sent  to  17,340 
subscribers. 

A  reduction  in  the  1944  ap-.ropriation  necessitated  curtailing  the 
service  at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  Ba.ltimore  office  was.,  operated, 
however,  throughout  the  year  njider  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Congress  provided  additional  funds  in  the  1945 
i.arket  News  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  this  office. 

Market  news  on  fruits  a.nd  vegetables:  In  1944  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  shipped  to  market  1,500,000  carloads  of  produce. 

From  19  permanent  field  offices  (nov;  increased  to  22)  and  39  offices 
maintained  temporarily  in  heavy  producing  centers,  a  market  news  re¬ 
porting  service  showing  shipments,  movement,  demand,  and  prices  was. 
furnished  producers  and  the  industry  in  volume  indicated  by  the 
following: 


Mimeographed  market  reports'  distributed  . .  8,929,021 

Number  of  producers  or  firms  served  . .  59,242 

Number  of  commodities  included  .  49 


A  large  number  of  newspapers  carried  local  market  reports  furnished  by 
the  Market  News  offices.  Sixteen  permanent  market  news  offices  and  a 
few  temporary  offices  furnished  me.rket  information  for  radio 
broadcasts . 


The  Washington  office  issues  two  special  reports:  (l)  a  weekly  peanut 
and  (2)  a  semi-monthly  honey  news  'report.  The  peanut  report  covers 
prices  and  a  resume  of  crop  conditions  in  important  shipping  areas. 
Information  on  peanut  meal  and  oil  is  also  included.  Last  year  this 
report  was  mailed  to  approximately  1,400  producers  and  firms.  The 
honey  report  was  supplied  to  a  mailing  list  of  about  2,800  last  year. 
This  report  carries  similar  information  for  the  beekeeping  industry. 

A  reduction  in  funds  made  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the  service  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  three  markets,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and 
Seattle,  on  July  1,  1943.,  This  stoppage  of  service  was  keenly  felt  by 
producers  and  members  of  the  prodn.ce  trade,  and  Congress  increased  the 
a,ppropriation  for  1945  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  these  offices  and 
service  was  resumed  on  Jiily  1,  1944.  Local  members  of  the  trade  and 
others  interested  are  now  receiving  mimeographed  copies  of  the  daily 
market  reports.  In  addition,  these  reports  are  mailed  to  numerous  per¬ 
sons  who  have  requested  their  names  placed  on  a  mailing  list  as  follows: 


Market 

Humber  on  List 

Cleveland 

578 

Detroit 

609 

Seattle 

928 

A  daily  radio  broadcast  carries  market  information  to  listeners  in  each 
of  these'  localities. 

During  1944  governmental  agencies  such  as  CCC  depended  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  published  under  this  appropriation  for  developing  programs,  such 
as  price  support  on  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  and.  other  commodities. 
Also,  added  requests  for  information  came  from  post-war  planning  groups 
and  commercial  airlines  and  railroads. 

Market  news  on  dairy  and  -poultry  products:  Market  reports  on  dairy  and 
poultry  products  were  issued  throughout  the  year  at  14  important  market 
centers.  A  reduction  in  the  1944  appropria-tion  necessitated  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  dairy  and:  poultry  service  at  hew  Orleans  and  curtailment 
of  the  service  at  Seattle  on  July  1,  1943.  Due  to  demand  for  the 
service,  provision  v/as  made  by  Congress  for  the  reopening  of  the  Hew 
Orleans  office’  and  re-establishment  of  the  service  at  Seattle  at  the 
'beginning  of  fiscal  year  1945.  Reports  v;ere  inaugurated  at  Rt .  Worth 
in  December,  1944. 

'Every  effort  is  being  made  to  adapt  ’the  service  to  changing  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  war  and. to  broaden  coverage,  within  present  man¬ 
power  limitations.  Some  of  the  measures  adopted  are: 

1.  Inc-reas.ed  .cooperation  with  State  agencies,  as  illustrated  by 
Eederal-Stat.e  market  news  service  in  Alabama.,  negotiations  with 
other  States  are  pending. 

2.  Broadening  coverage  of  commodities  in  individual  markets. 

3.  Issuance, of  new  weekly  reviews  of  egg- and  poultry  market  conditions 
in  important  markets. 
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4.  Issuance  of  a  special  daily  report  of  Army  purchases  of  eggs  at 
Chicago,  shov/ing  dates  and  looint  of  purchase,  grade,  price,  and 
delivery  point. 

5.  Issuance  of  weekly  reports  measuring  the  week-to-v;eek  consumption 
of  hut ter  and  eggs  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  supplementing 
similar  information  at  Chicago. 

Market  news  on  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  hops  and  Leans:  War  con¬ 
ditions  have  intensified  farmer  and  feeder  interest  in  reliable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  available  supplies  and  the  disappearance  of  grain  and 
feed.  More  than  1,000,000  copies  of  reports  were  supplied  during  1944 
at  the  specific  request  of  producers  and  dealers  Interested  in  grain 
products.  Special  market  reviews  and  summaries  featuring  supply  and 
distribution  tables,  feeding  ratios,  the  relation  of  grain  and  feed 
prices  to  those  of  more  normal  years,  and  other  information  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  farmers  and  feeders  under  present  conditions  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed. 

Market  news  on  cottonseed:  Cottonseed  is  an  important  source  of  fats 
and  oils,  high  protein  livestock  feed,  and  cellulose  for  explosives, 
plastics  and  rayons.  Hence  the  cottonseed  crushing  industry  has  as¬ 
sumed  strategic  importance  as  a  war  industry.  Cottonseed  market  news, 
supplying  information  on  quality  and  price  was  in  constant  demand 
throughout  the  year. 

Cottonseed  price  and  quality  reviews  were  issued  weekly  during  the  ac¬ 
tive  marketing  season  and  whenever  required  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  These  reports  were  distributed  to  more  than  10,000  producers  and 
members  of  the  industry. 

Cold  storage  reports;  Increased  production  of  perishable  products  to 
meet  war  needs,  together  with  shipping  delays  and  other  unpredictable 
factors  have  made  it  necessary  to  place  extremely  large  quantities  of 
perishables  in  cold  storage.  In  this  emergency  the  information  which 
has  been  compiled  and  kept  up  to  date  on  the  monthly  inventory  of  com¬ 
modities  held  in  cold  storage  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  averting 
threatened  food  losses. 

At  regular  intervals  a  survey  is  made  of  cold  stora.ge  warehouses  and  of 
refrigerating  capacities  of  meat  packers'  facilities.  Cold  storage 
v/arehouses,  meat  packing  plants  and  fish  houses  report  the  amount  of 
space  occupied  and  the  number  of  car  lots  of  commodities  v;hich  eo-ch  can  ac¬ 
cept  for  storage.  Agencies  interested  in  cold  storage  programs  have  made 
extensive  use  of  the  published  data,  and  of  the  background  and  experience 
of  the  staff. 


T' 
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(j)  Market  Inspection  of  Farm  Products 


Appropriation  Act,  19^5  . =  .....  o o.o  ,i  . . . 

Budget  e  stimate ,  19^6  . . . .  .  . . . . . 

Change  for  19^6; 

Overtime  decrease  . . . . .  -73,529 

Other  decrease  . . . . . .  -I50 


0547,679 

474,000 


-73,679 


PROJECT  STiTSMEITT 


Project 

I9I44 

1945 

(estimated) 

194s 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

1.  Inspection  and  certifi- 

• 

cation  of  fresh  and  pro- 

cessed  frtiits  and 

C 

1318,492 

$324,920 

1324,770 

-$150  (1) 

2.  Grading  and  certification 

of  dairjr  and  poultry 

53,948 

56,010 

56,010 

3»  Inspection  and  certifi- 

cation  of  rice,  hay,  beans, 

peas,  and  seed  . . 

32,149 

53  270 

55  270 

4*  Grading  and  certification 

J  y  s  I  ^ 

of  meats  ................. 

32,817 

34,670 

34,670 

-  - 

5*  Inspection  of  cottonseed 

23,603 

25,280 

25,280 

-  - 

6.  Overtime  costs  ......... 

'75  042 

75  529 

-75,529 

Unobligated  balance  ....... 

10,628 

1  J i y 

-  - 

Total  estimate  or  ap- 

propriation  . . 

546,679 

547,679 

474,000 

-73,679 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $73,679  for  1946  consists  of  the  073,529  decrease  for 
overtime,  and 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $150  in  Project  1  to  roimd  off  the  appropriation  total. 


CKANGE3IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  the  deletion  of  the  following  proviso  from  the 
language  of  this  item: 

[rPfi^ided,  That  officers  and  employees  who,  under  proper  author¬ 
ization,  use  privately  oiraed  motor  vehicles  in  the  performance 
of  official  travel  within  the  corporate  limits  of  their  official 
stations  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  grading  farm  and  food 
products  and  the  supervision  thereof  at  points  located  mthin 
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the  said  corporate  limits  may  be  reimbursed  for  such  travel  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  mile:  Provided  further.  That 
certificates  issued  by  the  authorized  agents,  of  the  Departments 
shall  be  received  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  therein  contained,] 

This  change  deletes  the  provisions  for  (a)  payment  of  travel  in  privately 
OT/ned  vehicles  on  a  mileage  basis,  ahd  (b)  acceptance  of  market  inspection 
certificates  as  a  prima  facie 'evidence  '  in  U.‘  S.  courts^  These  provisions 
are  now  contained  in  sections  I|.01  (d)  and  I1.OI  (c)  respectively,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  19^1-^  approved  September  21,  1 9i|)| 
(Public  Law  ii.25),  and  their  retention  in  the  annual  appropriation  act  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary. 

■"'ORK-' UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  provide  impartial,  factual,  and  imiform  inspection  and 

grading  service  for  farm  products  by  issuing  inspection  certificates  as 
to  quality,  grade,  and  condition  which  (l)  assists  the  farmer  in  securing 
a  return  for  his  product  commensurate  to  the  quality  offered  for  sale, 
and  (2)  facilitates  the  orderly  marketing  of  farm  products . 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
b'uyer  and  seller  know  what  is  being  bought  and  sold.  ,  ‘'"'ith  the  v/ide- 
spread  markets  made  possible  by  present  day  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  marketing  is  the  provision 
of  means  by  which  the  product  can  be  accurately  and  impartially  de¬ 
scribed.  The  v/ork  under  this  project,  therefore,  is  concerned  mth  the 
last  step  in  marketing;  that  is,  providing  the  buyer  and  seller  with 
uniform  grades  v/hereby  the  exchange  can  be  consummated  fairly  and  im¬ 
partially.  The  demand  for  this  service  has  increased  with  the  increase 
in  food  production  during  recent  years.  Large  quantities  of  food  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Amy  and  Navy  are  certified  by  qualified  inspectors  as 
conforming  to  contract  specifications.  The  san:ie  is  true  for  purchases 
made  for  Lend-Lease  claimants  and  other  government  procurement  programs, 
Coiumercial  concerns  are  making  heavjr  demands  on  this  service. 

All  sales  must  take  place  on  the  basis  of  some  agreement  as  to  the  quality 
of  the,  product,  ‘'^liere  this  agreement  is  based  upon  an  inspection  certifd- 
ca^-i^p-sued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  certificate  consti- 
tute's''^''an  unbiased  appraisal  of  the  commodities  and  is,  therefore,  an 
assonance  to  both  parties  of  the  quality  and  description  of  the  product 
nffered  for  sale.  This  service  has  an  important  and  fundamental  public 
interest.  The  use  of  uniform  standards  facilitates  better  marketing 
and  makes  it  possible  for  high  quality  products  to  go  to  those  persons 
who  are  willing  to  pay  a  p'r.omium  for  them.  The  certificate  helps  in 
settling  disputes  which  arise  among  buyers,  sellers,  carriers  and  other 
parties.  It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  this  service  is  in¬ 
dispensable  in  marketing  of  farm  and  food  products  by  assuring  fair  play 
to  the  buj/'or  and  seller. 
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General  Plan;  Inspections  of  farm  products  are  made,  and  certificates 
issued,  by  inspectors  vdio  are  either  Federally  employed  or  licensed. 
Licensees  are  trained  and  supervised  by  Federal  supervisors  ’who  are  re-, 
sponsible  for  the  uniform  interpretation  and  application  of  United 
States  Standards.  This  inspection  service  is  voluntary  and  is  provided 
upon  request.  In  most  instances  details  of  inspection  procedure,  in¬ 
cluding  qualification  of  inspectors  and  collection  and  disposition  of 
fees  are  governed  by  cooperative  agreements  with  other  branches  of  the 
Government,  State  agencies,  purchasing  and  consuming  organizations, 
boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  other  associations  of  business 
or  trade  organizations.  .  ;  . 

Revenue:  During  19^1-  collections  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 

the  Treasury  amounted  to  oi4.99>8M)-  which  is  equivalent  to  93  percent  of 
the  appropriation.  * 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs:  The  work  is  conducted  along 
commodity  lines  uiider  five  projects  as  follows: 

Inspection  and  certification  of  fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 
During  the  19i-|i-l-  fiscal  year,  555 j 0^2  cars,  or  carlot  equivalents,  were 

inspected  at  shipping  points  and  29,737  in  receiving  markets .  This  is 
an  increase  of  66,22lt.  carlot  inspections  at  shipping  points,  and  a  ' 
decrease  of  1,957  carlots  in  receiving  markets  over  fiscal  year  15^3* 
Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  carlots  equivalents. inspected  in  re¬ 
ceiving  markets,  the  total  number . of . individual  inspections  ( carlot  and 
less  than  carlot)  increased  from  39j691  in  fiscal  yea,r,  19i-l-3  "to  41,65^1 
in  fiscal  year  19hk’ 

A  considerable  number  of  commercial  inspections  at  shipping  points 
were  made  for  growers  or  shippers  who  used  the  inspection  certificates 
as  a  basis  for  selling  to  the  armed  forces.  A  large  number  of  in¬ 
spections  were  made  in  connection  with  various  marketing  programs 
administered  by  the  Department. 

The  volume  of  inspections  made  for  the  Marine  Corps,  Ooapt  Guard, 
Veterans’  Administration,  city  and  county  institutions,  and  particularly 
for  the, Navy,  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  steamship  lines  operating  under 
the  '"ar  Shipping  Adnini  strati  on,  showed  a  material  increase.  .The  War 
Shipping  Adraini  strati  on  is  now  requesting  this  .service  for  all  ships 
at  ports  where  the  service  is  available.  The  total  inspections  for 
such  agencies  ameuntod  to  the  equivalent  of  50j2l4.8  carlots  in  comparison 
with  33j63l|-  carlot  equivalents  last  year. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  1 Q) |7  of  370^000  tons  of-  .tomatoes  delivered  at 
canning  plants.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  inability  of  the  service 
to  obtain  qualified  inspectors  in  many  places  v/here  .the  service  was 
requested.  ' 

Grading  and  certi.fi  cat  ion  of  dairy  and  poultry  products;  As  indicated 
in  Table  I,,'€he  volume  ,of  dairy  and"poultry  products  inspected  during 
the  fiscal  year  19UU  increased  considerably  over  the  previous  year. 
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For  the  first  time  the  service  v/as  extended  to  (1)  butter  oil 
(12,7^-6,031  Ibs.)^  (2)  butter  for  butter  oil  (18,14.65,822  lbs,), 

(3)  Carter  Spread  (l49,80i4,900  lbs,),  and  (6-)  butter  for  Carter  Spread 
(55,721,817  Ibso). 

Cooperative  agreements  were  entered  into  with  8  States  during .  I9I44, 
making  a  total  of  I4.6  States  having  cooperative  agreements. 

To  meet  the  critical  need  for  graders  of  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
occasioned  by  increased  requests  for  this  service,  97 -gi'^ding  schools 
were  held  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  qualifying 
additional  graders  and  samplers. 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  has  requested  all  dairy  and  poultry 
products  to  be  inspected  and  certified.  At  the  present  time  this'  service 
is  being  rendered  at  lli  coastal  points. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  OPA  to  eliminate  upgrading  of 
butter,  eggs  and  live  poultry,  and  black  market  operations,  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  whereby  the  Office  of  Distribution,  under  this  item,  ^vould 
render  grading  service  on  these  coinmodities  on  a  nation-wide  basis  and 
at  l;he  game  time  check-grade  these  products  at  various  shipping  points 
and  terminal  markets. 

Inspection  and  certification  of  rice,  hay,  beans,  peas  and  seed;  The 
inspection  of  grain  and  feed  products  pxpanded  with  increased  Gove rnment 
purchases.  Inspection  Service  fop  beans  and  peas  was  established  at 
five  new  terminal  markets.  The  total  number  of  inspections  of  beans 
and  peas  in  V^hh  represents  a  62  percent  increase  over  19U3* 

Complete  rice  inspection  service  is  available  in  the  rice-producing 
States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  California,  Sampling  service, 
with  the  actual  inspection  of  the  sample  performed  in  either  ITev/  Orleans 
or  San  Francisco,  is  available  in  nearly  every  important  market  in  the 
United  States,  The  total  quantity  of  rice  inspected  in  19^4  35 

percent  greater  than  194-3  '^nd  100  percent  greater  than  1942, 

Hay  inspections  ivere  more  than  three  times  as  great  in  California  than 
during  previous  years,  A  Federal-State  Hay  Inspection  Service  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  Utah  in  December  1943*  The  total  quantity  of  hay  in¬ 
spected  throughout  the  United  States  in  1944  was  double  the  quantity 
inspected  in  1943* 

Grading  and  certification  of  meats:  The  fiscal  year  1947-1-  was  marked  by 
bettor  understanding  of  the  meat  grading  programs  and  a  greater  demand 
for  service  on  the  part  of  processors  and  consiamerst  The  volume  of 
meat  and  moat  products  grade.d  and  certified  rose  from  6,880,000,000 
pounds  during  the  fiscal  year  1943  'to  13 ,300, 000, 000-  povinds  during  the 
fiscal  year  1944“"Cia.  increase  of  almost  100  percent.  This  necessitated 
the  establishment  of  I6  additional  meat  grading  stations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1944*  - 
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Grading  v/ork  is  now  being  directed  from  66  regular  grading  stations, 

101  substations  and  2  island  stations.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  other 
cities  and  tovms  arc  being  provided  vrith  regular  grading  services  by- 
itinerant  graders  travelling  established  routes. 

The  number  of  graders  was  increased  during  the  year  from  523  "to  683 « 

Of  this- number ,  .36O"  devote  their”  full  time  te  comi-nercial  grading  and 
the  rem.aindor  divide  their  time  bo-tween  commercial  grading  and  grading 
for  governmental  agencies.  Expansion  in  the'  voltime  of  work,  v/hich 
greatly  oxcoodod  that  indicated  by  the  addition  of  personnel,  v/as  met 
by  a  more  intensive  training  program,  systematized  procedures,  and  more 
effective  supor-^^ision. 

Field  stations  cooperated  -with  those  persons  authorized  to  issue  permits 
under  the  moat  s,ot-aside  order  by  reporting  the  quantity  of  beef  graded. 
■’■’FA  certifications  were  issued  to  slaughterers  certifying  that  grading 
was  performed  in  their  respective  establishments  according  to  Government 
specifications. 

Table  I  shows  the  increapo  in  vol-ume  of  work  performed  in  19lih  in 
practically  all  kinds  of  moats  and  meat  products. 

Inspection  of  cottonseed:  The  four  major  products  of  cottonseed  are: 

(1)  Oil,  ( 2 )  cake  and  me al  for  animal  and  human  nutrition,  (3)  1 inters 
as  a  source  of  cellulose  for  explosives  and  plastics,  and  (Ij.)  hulls  as 
a  source  of  furfural  for  synthetic  rubber,  and  as  a  roughage  feed  for 
livestock.  Each  i.e  vitally  impor-tjant,  •  ■ 

In  connection  mth  the  Government's  program  for  securing  these  products, 
all  cottonseed  purchased  must  be  graded.  Sampling  equipment  at  cotton¬ 
seed  crushing  mills  must  be  inspected  periodically.  Licensed  and 
bonded  samplers  are  placed  at  crushing  mills.  Federal  employees  inspect 
these  mills  throughout  the  year,  chock  the  equipment,  and  instruct  the 
samplers.  Qualified  chem.ists  are  licensed  to  ana-lyze  the  samples  and 
determine  grades.  Laboratories  operated  by  the  licensed  chemists  were 
inspected  on  an  average  of  five  times  each  during  fiscal  year  19^» 
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Table  I 

Yolumo  of  Inspections 


Products  Inspected 


Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables:  : 

Shipping  points  (cars  or  car-: 
lot  equivalents)  o  oo  ,  : 

Deliveries  at  processing  : 

plants  (cars  or  carlot  equiv¬ 
alents)  ......  o  o o  ....  o c o  : 

Receiving  markets  (cars  or  : 
carlot  equivalents)  .......  : 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables: 

(Number  of  gradings  including: 

factory  inspections)  .......  : 

Dairy  and  poultry  products:  : 

Butter  (pounds)  ............  : 

Butter  for  butter  oil  (pounds) 

Butter  oil  (pounds)  ........  : 

Butter  for  Carter’s  Spread  ; 
(pounds)  ..................  : 

Carter ’ s  Spread  (pounds)  ...  : 

Cheese,  including  processed  : 
cheese  (pounds)  ...........  : 

Eggs  (cases)  ...............  : 

Eggs  dried  (pounds)  ........  : 

Eggs  frozen,  graded  (pounds)  : 

Eggs  frozen,  inspected  for  : 
wholesomeness  and  condition  : 
( pounds )  ..................  : 

Milk,  dry  skim  (poimds)  ....  : 

Milk,  evaporated  (cases)  ...  : 

Poultry  dressed,  graded  : 

(pounds)  ....................  : 

Poultry . dressed,  inspected  for 
condition  and  wholesomencss  : 
(pounds)  ..................  : 

Poultry,  live  (pounds)  .....  : 

Turkeys  dressed,  (pouinds)...  : 

Grain  products:  : 

Rice  (1,000  bags)  . . : 

Hay  (tons)  . . : 

Beans  and  peas  (1,000  bags).  : 

Seed  (1,000  pounds)  (dockage  : 
inspections  of  timothy  and  : 
sweet  clover)  .............  : 


Fiscal  Year 
19^42 

Fiscal  Year 

1963 

Fiscal  Year 

1966 

(incomplete) 

506,238' 

688,818 

555,062 

108,709 

112,079 

82,050 

38  ,Ii,66 

31,696 

29,737 

113,600 

353,118 

797,035 

333,766,655 

663,696,166 

358,069,786 

) 

20,299,091 

)  New  activities  started 

16,217,531- 

)  January  1,  196^ 

) 

.  39,538,106 

) 

:  f 

146,518,618 

350,028,906 

216,391,368 

296,092,526 

5,517,955 

5,550,896 

10,179,563 

138,896,111 

227,761,197 

261,558,327 

66,602,398 

21,682,162 

12,177,392 

2,23^,220 

6,987,063 

6,532,606 

I85,359,9ii3 

290,333,338 

360,199,637 

37,917,  li4.6 

8,096,123 

16,600,193 

27,068,227 

66,950,863 

91,658,618 

ll5,i48l,U93 

168,855,568 

180,629,751 

1,187,701 

1,511,331 

18,516,926 

52,187,867 

67,126,685 

63,729,812 

6,i;59 

9,368 

12,791 

179,877 

287,555 

519,699 

8,080 

16,685 

23,268 

9,961 

7,963 

5,768 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Table  I  (continued) 


Products  Inspected 

Fiscal  Year 
I9h2 

Fiscal  Year 

1943 

Fiscal  Year 

19M(. 

( Incomplete?) 

Meats  and  meat  products  graded 
(pounds  estimated) : 

Fresh  and  frozen: 

Beef  . . 

922,891,019 

5,823,677,874 

8,040,008,528 

Veal  and  calf  .... .... ... . 

9,986,062 

341,828,503 

1,016, 162,051 

Lamb  and  mutton  . 

35,965,655 

358,125,386 

1,181,464,202 

Pork  .  O  O  0  0  0  .  .  O  O  0  .  ,  o  . . 

54,866,215 

189,^442,702 

688,756,284 

Cured: 

2,172,544 

1,171,300 

2,636,000 

Pork  0  . . . . 

420,297,077 

480,060,007 

525,836,293 

Manufactured: 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes 

609,793,220 

626,721,455 

1,053,476,281 

Sausage  and  ground  meats . . 

7,544,879 

6,397,000 

11,413,000 

Miscellaneous  meat  products. 

577,115,302 

1,053,214,361 

753,738,312 

Cottonseed  (samples  analyzed). 

52,110 

158,766 

147,121 

(k)  Supplies  and  Transportation,  Army,  Tra.nsfer  to 
Agriculture  (Office  oi‘  Distribution) 


This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  funds  transferred  from  the 
■’■■''ar  Department,  pursuant  to  authority  previously  carried  in  the  annual 
appropriation  act  and  now  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Organic  Act  of  19^,  approved  September  21,  19hU,  (Public  Lavir  Li23)  t  f'or 
the  inspection  of  hay  and  supervision  of  Army  hay  inspectors. 
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I^iarketing  i'arg  Products 


Appropriation  Act,  19^5 


Budget  estimate,  1946  . 

Change  for  19461 

Overtime  decrease . ~  63.250 

Other  decrease. . .  -  2-50 


PROJECT  STATEIOTT, 


$  451,500 
3gg,000 


■-  63.500 


Project 

1944 

1945 

{ estimated) 

1946 

( estimated) 

Increase 
dr  decrease 

Standardization  and  marketing 
research  on: 

1.  Presh  and  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables 

2.  Livestock,  meats  and  •  ■ 

wool  . . . . 

3.  Dairy  and  poultry 

products  . . 

4.  Urain,  rice,  beans, 
peas,  hay,  and  se-ed. 

6.  Overtime  costs  ...... 

Unobligated  balance  ........ 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . .  ■ 

■ 

$  49,186 

65,550 

16,221 

77.407 
152, S97 
57.5S2 
21,S47 

$  52,300 

69,200  .  ■■ 

■ 

1S,3D0 

•  84,200 
^-64,050  • 
63,250 

$  52,300 

^  '69,200 

:  18,500 

84,200 

163,800 

-250  (1) 
-63,250 

44o , 690  ■ 

451,500 

388,000 

-63,500 

IITOHSaSSS  or  decreases 

The  .-.decrease  of  $63, 500  for  1946  consists  of  $63.250  decrease  for  overtime. 

and 


(1)  A  decrease  of  $250  in  Fro.ject  5  to'  round  off  the- a-oprouriation  total. 

CHANGES  BT  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  the  deletion  of  the  -folloving  proviso  in  the  language 
of  this  item*. 

/^Provided,  That  ■  samples ,  illustrations,  practical  forms,  or 
sets  of  the  grades  recommended  or  promulgated.  Ly  the  Secretary 
for  farm  or  food  products  raa.y  Le  sold  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  the  receipts-  therefrom 
deposite_d  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  .miscellaneous 
receipt^/ 

This  change  deletes  the  provision  for  the  sale  of  samples,'  illustrations, 
etc.,  and  deco sit  of  the  receipts  therefrom  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts.  This  authority  is  now  contained  in  Section  401  (a)  of  the 
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Department  of  Apiculture  Organic  Act  of  19^^,  approved  SeptemlDer  21, 

1944  (Pulilic  Law  425)  j  and  its  retention  in  the  annual  appropriation 

act  is,  therefore,  unnecessary.  ' 

WORK  Um)ER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Oh.jectivet  Do  establish  standard  padbS  and  improve  existing  grades  for 
-farm  and  food  products;  to  improve  methods  of  inspection;  and  to 
develop  better  marketing  methods  and  practices. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance: .  Inefficient  marketings  are  often 
the  result  of  failure  to  establish  uniform  standards  and  pade 
specifications  for  measuring  the  quality  'of  farm  products.  Problems 
of  shipping  products  of  a  particular  quality  to  the  markets  that 
desire  them  are  numerous  when  uniform  standards  and  grades  are  not 
maintained. 

The  importance  of  stand.ards  and  official  inspection  on  the  basis  of 
uniform  standards  has  been  recognized  by  Congress  and  the  state.s  by 
the  enactment  of  numerous  statutes  and  legislative  authorizations.' 
Standards  established  under  this  appropriation  have  been  adopted  in 

every  State  in  the  Union.  Among  the  Pederal  laws  in  v;hich  standards 
are  essential  are:  the  Crain  Standards  Act-,  The  Cotton  Futures  Act, 
the  Cotton  Standards  Act,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  the  Tobacco 
Inspection  Act,  the  Cotton  Grade  and  Staple  Statistics  Act,  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  and  the  Export  Apple  and 
Pear  Act .  The  inspection  and  market  reporting  vrork  based  upon 
established  standards  is  carried  on  independently  and  in  cooperation 
vrith  State  agencies. 

Changing  conditions  and  a  concurrent  change  in  the  requirements  of 
the  marketing  process  present  many  nev;- problems.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  develop  standards  for  products  which  are  new  on  the  market  and  for 
which  official  grades  have  never  been  established,  such  as  dehydrated 
and  compressed  foods,  dried  eggs.  Vitamins,  army  rations,  and  so  forth. 
The  adoption  of  Federal  standards  by  canners  and  processors  as  a  basis 
for  purchasing  raw  products  for  canning,-  raa.nufacture ,  freezing,  and 
dehydration  increases  each  year.  The  use  of  the  standards  has 
encouraged  grovrers  to  produce  and  harvest  a  quality  product  best 
suited  for  processing.  Canners  and  processors  have  paid  premium 
prices  for  such  products.  Purchases  of  raw  products  on  the  basis 
of  recognized  standa-rds  reduces  waste  and  labor  cOst-,  thereby  ena¬ 
bling  processors  to  pay  better  prices  to  growers. 

Revision  of  standards  from  time  to  time  and  continuous  study  of  the 
problems  of  grading  and  standardization  are  essential  if  the  standards 
are  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  New  varieties 
and  improved  handling  techniques  are  constantly  being  introduced.  New 
insect  infestations  and  diseases  also  call  for  reappraisal  of  toler¬ 
ances  and  other  changes  in  requirements  within  grade  specifications 
if  they  are  to  represent  accurate  commercial  values. 
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In  addition  to  the  standardization  and  inspection  v;ork,  this  appro¬ 
priation  is  used  to  dev-elop  "better  oarketing  methods  and  practices. 
Ma.rketing  costs  are  highland  the  most  effective  vay  to  reduce  then 
is  to  work  out . improvements  for  specific  operations.  Costs  in  the 
various  steps  in  the  marketing  process, are  analyzed,  and  plans  are 
developed  to  reduce  then.  Improved  methods  of  ginning,  packaging, 
sampling,  classing,  handling,  and  marketing  cotton  have  recently 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  .Much  more  vrork  of  this  kind 
must  he  done  for  each  of  the  important  farm 'products  if  the  spread 
between  the  price  the  farmer  receives  and  that  which  the  consumer 
pays  is  to  he  reduced.  . 

The  work  is  organized  along  co.mnodity  lines,  with  related  commodities 
grouped  into  five  separate  projects:  (l)  Daihy  and  Poultry,  (P) 
Livestock  a.nd  Meats  j  (j)  Fruits  and-Tegetahles ,  (4)  G-rain  Products, 
and  (5)  Cotton.  For  each  pro  ject  ,',rdr  commodity  group,  two  closely 
related  lines,  of  work  are  performed;  ,(a)  the  establishment  and 
constant'  revision  of  -uni f Ohm  quality  st’andairds  and.-  grade  specifications 
and  (h)  studies  of  marketing  methods  and.-  practices,  includang  the 
physical  hand.ling  of  agricultural'  prod.ucts  in  the  marketing  process 
to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in  the  distribution  system. 

Progress  and  Current  Programs:.  Luring  the  fiscal  year  1^44  standa-rd.s 
d.eveloped.  for  agricultural  commodities  were  utilized,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before.'  They  constituted  the  common  langua.ge  for 
•  marketing,  distributing,'  and  processing  the  largest  production  of 
farm  products  on  record.  '  : i  . 

Standards  and,  grade  specification.e:  .  As  a  result  of  completed,  studies, 
a  vrid.e  range  of  stand.ards  available  fo.r  use.  by  government  buyers 
and  commercial  concerns  when  the  war  began.  Since  that  time,  the 
necessity  of  preserving  large  qua.ntities  of  food  for  shipment  abroad 
to ‘our  armed,  forces  and.  our  allies  has  required  the  formlation  of 
additional  standard.s. 

Luring  the  past  fiscal  year  stand.ards  were'  issued:  and.  revised  for 
the  following  products: 

Stand.ard.s  Issued 


'■  Asparagus,  frozen 
Beans  lima,  frozen 
Beans  snap,  frozen 

'':'i  Beets,  dehydrated- 

Cabbage,  for  processing 
Carrots,  d.ehyd.rated 
Carrots,  for  processing 
■Corn,  frozen 
Currants,  d.ried 
.  Garlic,  d.ehyd.rated 
.'■Grapes,  Eastern  type  buj 
for  processing  -  ' 


Standards  Pevised 

Apples  d.ried. 

Broccoli 
Citrus'’^ruits  ■ 

(Florida  and,  Texas) 

Eggs,  shell  ■  ■  ■ 

Garlic 

Grapes  ,  ' East e-rn  type  bunched 
Hay'- 

Onion,  Northern  gro\m 
Pecans,  unshelled 
Tomato  plants 
Straw  ' 

Strawberries,  frozen 


Standards  Revised 
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Standards  Issued 


Onions,  dehydrated  - 

Onions,  for  processing 
Peanut  hay 
Pears,  frozen 
Potatoes  white-,  canned 
Potatoes  white,  dehydrated 
Poultry,  eviscerated 
Poultry,  live 
Pice,  unpolished  'ni-lled 
Sv;eet  potatoes,  dehydrated 

Quality  evaluation  of'  experinentally  grown  wheat:  In  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,’  Soils,  and,. Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing,  milling,  baking,  and-cheftical  tests  were  performed  on 
approximately  450  samples^  of  ejoierimentally  grown  wheat  of  the 
^Vhite  and  Hard  Ped  Spring  classes.  Milling  and  baking  tests  are 
the  ultimate  criteria  of  the  quality  of  wheat  used  for  human 
food  and  these  tests  were  ‘made  as  part  of  a  broad  wheat  breeding 
program.  Ihe  purpose  is  to  develop  and  introduce'  superior 
varieties  of  wheat  far  the  various  wheat  growing  areas  of  the 
country.  As  part  of -the- same  general  program  about  I50  samples 
of  experimentally  grovm  durum  wheat  were  milled  into  semolina 
and  disc  color  tests  were  made  as  a  measure  of  the  potential' 
quality  of  the  v;heat  in  ’  the  production  of  macaroni  pror'ucts. 

Pood ■  com-pression  studies s  The  compression  of  dried  foods  to  save 
ship-oing  space  is  being  practiced 'commercially  on  an  increasing 
scale  as  a  v/artime  measure.  As  much  as  5^  percent  saving  in  space 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  proper  compression  of  certain  foods. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  .of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering -aiid  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics,  a"  series  of  experiments  have  been  planned  and, 
are  under  way  to  determine  the  relative  keeping  qualities  under 
different  conditions  of  storage  of  compressed  and  uncompressed 
dehydrated  soups ,  railed"  oats,  flour,  etc. 

Invention;  An  apnahatus  has  Just  been  invented  whicb'i  in  making 
moisture  tests,  !'^ill  c'ompletely  remove  all  "free  mois-ture'”  from 
flour,  cereal  products,  and  like  materials  without  damaging  •.  ; 
other  ingredients..'  Since  the  Government  limits  the  amount'  of 
moisture  in  flour  and  other  cereals  it  purchases,  the  invention 
will  be  of  paramount  importance . in  removing  varying  amounts  of  ■ 
moisture  simultaneously  from  several  samples  of  ma,terial.  It 
also  permits  a  much  quicker,  determination  of  moisture .  cohtenh 
than  is  possible  by  present  official  methods.  '  .  ^ 

The  photometric  method  of  determining  protein  content  of  wheat  and 
flour  wa,s  developed  during  the'  past  year  and  submitted  to  a  Canadian 
laboratory  for  confirmation.  This  laboratory  reported  that  the 
method  was  less  expensive  and  just  as  accurate  and  in  some  respects 


Succotash,  canned 
Sweet  potatoes 
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superior  to  the  established  nethods-  of  testing.  I’ron  all  reports 
received  it  shows  promise  of  becoming  the  standard  method. 

Under  the  vrartime  purchasing  progra,m  of  Wj.r.A.  chemical. and  ■ 
physical  tests-  for ,  fats  and  oils  were  improved  during  19'+4..; 

Tests  that  formerly  required  from  3^  'to  5^  hours  for  completion _ 
can  nov/  bo  completed  in  5  hours  and  are  much  more  accurate. 

Hand-lers  and  users  -of  feed  have  alv^ays  been  concerned :v/ith  the 
crude, fiber  (indigestible)  content  of  the  feed.  -State  feed  laws 
require  feed  to  be  labeled  as  to  their  crude  fiber  content,  yet 
former  methods  of  measuring  this  crude  fiber  content , were 
unsatisfactory.  The  variation  in  results  of  old  tests- \ira.s  ■  so 
great  that  it  wa.s  the  coamon  practice  to -make  several; t-ests  and 
take  the.  average.  New  methods  -vrere  developed  in  1944 -which  are. 
extremely  accurate  and  require  only  one  test.  Vifhen  those  new 
nethods  were  publicized,  their  adoption  throughout  the  country 
was  imediate.  In  addition,  these  tests,  are  used  to  measure  the 
crude  fiber  content  of  feed,  meal  and  other  cereal  products. 

..  Studies  on -milling  out-turn  of  rough  -rice  prod.uced  in  California 
completed-  to  the  point  where  the  OPA  has  stated  that„.the 
m_e.thc;d&  developed  shall  be  used  in  determining  the  price  for 
v^hpo-h^  rough  ri-ee  shall  be  sold.  The  use  of  these,  tests  makes  it  ■ 
possible  for  the  California  rice  grower  to  get  the  full  value  for 
his;  -oreduct,. 

The-  research  in  cotton  involves  fiber  and  spinning  tests  on  a 
cooperative  basis  for  Federal,  and  State  agencies  engaged  in  cotton 
improvement,  programs  as  well  as  conducting  tests  on  a  fee  basis 
for  cotton  breeders  and  other  private  concerns  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Cotton  Service  Testing  Act  of  194l. 

Revenue ;■  All  of  the  important  cotton  breeders  of  the  United  States 
are  now- using  fiber  and  spinning  test  results  which  enable  then-^  to 
asG-e;ptain  ..within  the  first  year  if  their  .nev.r  strains  of  cotton 
possess  fiber  properties;  which  prof'’uce  superior  manufactured 
pro(^ucts-.  During-  1944,-  one  or  more  tests  v/ere  made  on  each  of 
4S15  -  samples. For-  th-is  -  service  $l4,472.S-5'  was  'collected  and 
deposited  in  the-  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

-  .  .  f  .  ■ 

?%rketing  methods  and  practices:  Certain,  studies  of  marketing- 
practices,  inaugurated  before  the  v,rar,  have  been  suspended  in  order 
to  permit  concentration  on  the  more  acute  problems  of  marketing 
v/hich.  have  arisen  under,  v^ar  condAtions,.  Studies  of  marketing 
margins,;  of  costs  of  preps.ring  co.mmodit ies  for  .markets-,  and  of 
■various  mrketing  services  ha.ve  urovided  basic  data  for  -the  use 
of , Government  agencies  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  price 
ceilings.  .  . .. 


.  T7-,,  ■_ 

Development  of.  inproved.  methods  of  packag-in^,-- handling,  and  marketing, 
and  a  none  effective  coordination ■ of  production  with  the  needs  and 
preferences  of  c-onsuners  from  a  standnoint;  *of.  quality ,  offer  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  reducing  the  spread  between 'fapm  and  consumer  prices. 

^'hol  shrinkage  investigations  constitute  an  example  of  work  now  in 
progress.  .  ^e  wool  growers  of  this  ccuntry  have  long- needed  an 
accurate  and  economical  test  for  wool  shrinl^ge  as,  a  means  of  -  :  ■ 
establishing- a  more  equitable  basis  of  value-  for  selling  their- 
grease  wools.  &rease  v/ools  have  always  been  bought  on’- the  basis 
of  shrinkage  estimations  made  by  wool  bujrers  from  visual  a.nd  - 
textile  examinations  of  the  clips  offered  for  sale..  It  has  long 
been  knovn  that  such  a  system  was  inaccurate  and  that  grovrers  were 
not  receiving  the  true  values  for  their  wools  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  clean  v/ool  prices  in  eastern  markets.  Ihvestigations 
showed  that  on  92  lots  (averaging  10  bags  in  size) , representing 
clips  of  grease  wool  tested  at  commercial  scouring  plants,  errors 
of  estimate  ranged  from  a  maximum  overestimation  (/)  to  a  ’ 

maximum  underestimation  (-)  10.7^  v-rith  an  average  error  of  estimate 
2.S2fo.  As  every  ifo  error  in  shrinkage  estimation  meant  a  difference 
of  l.lS  cents  per  grease  pound,  this  range  of  errors  ran  from  (-)■ 
12.65  cents  to  (/)  11.09  cents  per  grease  pound,  with.an  average 
error  of  3*33  cents  per  grea.se  pound.  These  data  emphasize  the 
economic  absurdity  of  the  old  practice  of  selling  grease  vrool  by 
the  visual- method  of  estimating  shrinkage.  ..This  simply  means 
that  wool  growers  in  the  vres tern-’ states  on  an.  average  in  no.rmal 
tines  cannot  expect  to  receive  fair  values  for  their  individual' 
clips  under  the  method  of  shrinkageideternination  currently  -'  -  - 
practiced.  •  ■  .  ■  ■ 

Research’ has  shown  that  of  the  vari.ous  systems  of  sampling  wool;, 
clips  in  order  to  obtain- accurate  shrinkage  values,  the  coring 
method  is  the  most  reliable.  This  method  was  utilized  in  an 
investigation  to  obtain,  comparative  tests  v/ith  the  visual  esti¬ 
mations.  Core  samples  from  clips  were  obtained  by  drilling  the 
bags  of  grease  v.rool  with  a  hollow.,  knife-edged  cylinder  rotated 
by  an  electric  hand  drill.  The  cores' of  wool  so  obtained  were 
representative  of  the  large  lot.  Out  of  the  II3  lots  (including 
the  above- 92  lots)  of  the  19^3  wools; so  sampled ,  the  range  of 
errors  ran  from  a  high  (/•)  3*2f^  3-  low  (-)  -4,4^  with  an  average  - 

error  l.lj^-.  .  ,  - 

These  results.,  being  far  more  accurate  than  the  estimates,  would 
guarantee  more  equitable  returns  to  the-v-.rool  growers  should  they 
sell  their  wools  on  the  basis  of-a  coring  test.  The  coring  method 
,is  now  undergoing  additional  thorough  tests  on  the  1944  wools  t.o.: 
determine  its  maximum  practicability  and  accuracy.  Fleece,  or 
farm  flock  wools  (from  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River)  have 
not  been  tested  yet  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
qualified  personnel. 


In  response  to  a  request  fron  Southern  peach  grox'\rers  vho  vrere 
eager  to  protect  the  market  for  their  product  hy  not  shipping 
poor  quality  or  green  peaches,  minimum  shipping  requirements  were 
developed  for  their  use.  This  protected  the  growers’  market, 
saving  containers,  and  manpower,  and  prevented  grovrers  fron 
shipping  lovf  quality  products  that  vpuld  not  "bring  them  a  satis¬ 
factory  return. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  cotton  laboratories  during  the  fiscal 
year  19^4  include  the  development  of  improved  processes  for 
cleaning  cotton  lint  and  cottonseed  at  the  gin;  the  development 
of  an  automatic  mechanical  sampling  device  for  sampling  bales 
of  cotton  during  the  process  of  ginning  which  provides  a  cross- 
section  sample  of  the  cotton  throughout  the  entire  bale  and 
eliminates  the  need  for  cutting  the  bales  for  samples;  and  the 
development  of  more  definite  information  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  of  various  physical  properties  of  cotton  fibers  to 
yarn  quality.  The  latter  information  vrill  greatly  facilitate  the 
development  of  improved  varieties  of  cotton  by  breeders  and  vdll 
aid  materially  in  dealing  with  various  problems  of  cotton  quality 
in  connection  Vith  the  producing,  marketing,  and  processing  of 
cotton.  The  compilation  and  publication  of  basic  color  data  has 
proved  especially  useful  to  the  military  services  in  connection 
with  the  formulation  of  specifications  for  color  matching  of 
textiles  and  for  application  to  camouflage  activities. 

luring  1944  samples  vrere  tested  on  a  cooperative  basis  for  approxi¬ 
mately  30  experiment  stations  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  result 
of  the  tests  are  used  as  a.  basis  for  determining  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  varieties  of  cotton  for  the  various  producing  areas. 
Practically  all  of  the  important  cotton  breeders  of  the  United 
States  are  now  using  the  Cotton  Testing  Service.  These  tests  enable 
them  to  ascertain  the  first  yea.r  if  the  new  strains  of  cotton  possess 
fiber  properties  viaich  produce  superior  manufactured  products.  This 
very  materially  expedites  the  developm.ent  of  improved  varieties  of 
cotton.  I'ianufacturers  are  using  the  service  as  a  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  varieties  and  types  of  cotton  most  suitable  for  meeting 
specifications  of  various  tj^es  of  goods  and  to  enable  them  to 
produce  fabrics  of  high  quality  at  the  high  rates  of  production 
now  required.  The  growth  of  cotton  fiber  testing  work  since  its 
inauguration  is  reflected  in  the  following  tabled 


Lots  tested  upon  request  of  members 

of  the  ind.ustry . 

Number  of  breed.ers,  etc,,  request¬ 
ing  tests  . 

Pees  collected  . 


1242 

1943 

12}^ 

1,360 

3.0T4 

4,gi5 

22 

149 

2gg 

$3,439.20 

$9,420.30 

$14,472.85 
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(m)  Toliacco  Acts 

Appro-oriation  Act,  19^5  .  . . .  $933*500 

Budget  estimate ,  19^6  . . . . . .  1,000,000 

Change  for  19^6:  . 

Overtime  decrease  ...  -120,970’  J 

Increase  .  ■*•187.^70  . . .  +66 , 500 


■PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  - '  ]  1944 

1955 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1 

1.  Tobacco  Acts  . . 

2.  Overtime  costs  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

iL.' 

$750,093 

116,761 

4.100 

$812,530 

120,970 

$1,000,000 

-^$1 87. 470  (1) 
-120,970 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

870,25^. 

'933,500 

1.000,000 

+66, 500 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  $66,500  in  this  item  for  1946  consists  of  $120,970 
decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following; 


(l)  An  increase  of  $187,470  to  extend  tohacco  inspection  and  grading  to 

35  additional  flue-cured  auction  markets, 

Ot),] active ;  To  inspect  an$-  grade  tohacco  sold  on  auction  markets,  in  the 
flue-cured  Class  1  Tohapco  Area,  vrhich  have  been  designated  hy  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Agriculture  -for  free  and  ma.ndatory  inspection.-  ^ 

The /Problem;  Access  to  unbiased  market  information  and  classification 
of.^their  crop  enables  "tobacco  grov^ers  to  obtain  fair  prices  for  their 
tobacco.  The  to.becco  sold  on  all  auction  markets  in  areas  where  refer¬ 
enda  have  been  held  is  now  federally  inspected  and  graded  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  sold  on  35  flue-cured  markets.  The  35  flue-cured 
markets  on  which  tobacco  is  not  federally 'inspected  and  graded,  rep¬ 
resent  approximately  46.7  percent  of  .the  total  number  of  flue-cured 
markets  and  sell  approxima.tely  44  percent  of  the  total .  flue- cured  crop, 

-The  Significance;  Under  ordinary  .marketing  conditions,  "about  10  percent 
of  the  tobacco  sold  on  auction  markets  fails  .to  reach,  .its  true  value 
in  competitive  bidding.  This  is  because  t4e  grower  does 'not  know  the 
grade  of  his  tobacco  or  the  average  market  price  for  that  particular 
grade.  Tobacco  on  uninspected  markets  is  privately  inspected  by  the 
buyers  and  the  results  of  these  inspections  are  ;nct  available  to  the 
grovrers.  Speculators  purchase  a  considerable  portion  of  the  undersold 
tobacco  v;hich  they '"resell  for  their  own  profit.  Alert  and  \^ise  use  of 

•  .the  federal  inspection  service  enhances  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
grower,  diverting  the  profits  from  the  speculator  to  the  grower. 


go  - 


An  indication  of  the  volume  of  resales,  totaling  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  is  shown  hy  the  following  table: 

Resales  of  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  '  '  . 


Season  : 

Pounds  Resold  :Percent  of  G-ross 

1943-44  : 

7S, 000, 000  : 

9.1 

1942-43  ; 

75,000,000  : 

8.6 

1941-42  : 

72.000.000  : 

10.2 

Df  2J8  sample  cases  recorded  in  the  flue-cured  market  during  19^2-43, 
.the  net  gain  was  $6.40- per  100  pounds  or  a  -17.9  percent  increase  to 
grov^ers  who  rejected  initial  offers  and  held  their  product  for  sale  to 
another  buyer.  The  following  tabulation  indicates  the  growth  of  the 
inspection  service  for' flue-cured  tobacco’:  ■ 


G-rowth  of  Flue-Cured  Tobacco:  Insnection 


Crop  year 

Tobacco  inspected  auction  markets 

Thousand  pounds 

Percent  of  total  auction  sales 

1945-46  1/ 

950,000 

100.0 

1944-45  1/ 

529.17** 

,56.9  2/ 

1943-44 

**37,937 

56.0 

1942-43 

**35,213 

54.4 

1941-42 

221,835 

.  35.3 

194o-4i  - 

150,193 

20.5 

1939-40 

225, 7s4 

19.9 

193S-39 

5**. 95** 

7.1 

1937-3S 

52,225 

6.1 

1936-37 

36.87S 

_ 

2/  The  quantity  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  inspected  in  1944-45  increased 
about  9^,000,000  pounds  over  the  quantity  inspected  in  1943-44,  but 
quantities ‘ inspected  in  terms  of  total  auction  sales  did  not  show  a 
proportionate  increase,  '^his  apparent  discrepancy  is  due  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  1944-45  of  about  t\\renty  percent  in  the  total  production  of 
flue-cured  tobacco. 


Plan  of  Work:  All  tobacco  sold  on  auction  markets  at  the  additional"  35 
flue-cured  markets  will  be  inspected  and  graded  according  to  official 
standards.  Trained  inspectors  will  examine  the  lots  of  tobacco  before 
the  sale  and  mark  the  appropriate  grade  symbol  on  each  basket  or  lot 
ticket.  Market r  information  will  be  made  available  to  grov/ers  in  order 
that  they  may  know  whether  the  price  is  fair. 


The  additional  markets  to  which  the  tobacco  inspection  and  grading  is  to 
be  extended  are: 


Brookneal,  Ta. 
Clarksville,  Va. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
South  Boston,  Va. 
Madison,  C. 
Stoneville,  C. 
Carthage,  IT.  C. 
Henderson,  H.  C. 
Sanford,  H.  C. 


Kinston,  H.  C. 
Smithfield,  H.  C. 
Washington,  H.  C. 
Kingstree,  S.  C. 
Clarkton,  H.  C. 
Pairmont,  H.  C. 
Tabor  City,  H,  C. 
Blackshear,  G-a. 
Chase  City,  Va. 


Lawrenceville ,  Va. 
Rockymount,  Va. 
Burlington,  H. C. 
Mt.  Airy,  H.  C. 
Aberdeen,  H.  C. 
Durham,  H.  C. 
Louisburg,  H.  C. 
Warrenton,  C. 
Rocky  Mount,  H.C. 


Wallace, H. C. 
Conway, S. C. 
Chadbourn.H. C. 
Pair  Bluff, H.C. 
Lumberton,  M. C. 
Whiteville.H. C. 
Moultrie,  G-a. 
lake  City,  Pla, 
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.  jCHAilG-ES  III  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  under-scored^  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  hrackets): 

Tobacco  [Inspection,  and  Tobacco  Stocks  and  Standards]  Acts: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect-  the. -prov-is ions 
of  [an  Act  entitled]  ***,  [and  an  Act  entitled],  f,?***,  approved 
January  l4,  1929  (7  U.S.C.  50I-5OS) ,  as  amended,'  [$933,500] 
and  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  tobacco  seed  and 

plants,  except  for  experimental  purposes",  approved  June  5 < 

1940  (7  U.S.C,  516),  $1,000,000. 

The  first  change  shortens  the  title  by  eliminating  unnecessary  verbiage. 

The  second  change  inserts  a  reference _t;0  the  Act  of  June  5,  19^0,  (7 
516)  which  "prohibits  the  exportation  of  tobacco  seeds  and  plants,  except 
for  experimental  purposes,"  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  5,  19^0 
have  been  administered  under  this  appropriation  since  19^0  but  it  has  not 
heretofore  been  specifically  cited  in  the  language  of  the.  item. 

UlTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION  ‘ 

Every  farmer  v;ho  has  sold  a  split  lot  of  tobacco  for  two  widely  different 
prices,  or  who  has  rejected  his  first  offer  and  later  sells  on  the  same 
floor  for  possibly  two  or. three  times  the  first  offer,  knows  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  being  on  equal  terms  with  tobacco  buyers.  He  knows,  too,  of 
the  wide  range  in  prices  paid  for  lots  of  tobacco  of  the  same  ouajity. 

He  also  knows  of  the  money  he  has  lost  because  he  vras  on  the  short  end 
of  the  price  range  -  all  of  which  has  been  corrected  since  the  provisions 
of  the  Tobacco  inspection: Act  have  been  extended  to  markets  in  his  area. 

More  than  l.U  billion  pounds  -  of  American  tobacco  was  produced  in  19^3, 
of  vhich  about  $0  percent,  valued  at  approximately  $500,000,000  was  sold 
at  public  auction.  Prom  10  to  I5  percent  of  the  tobacco  sales  are  made 
at  prices  materially  belov?  the  current  average  for  tobacco  of  the  same 
q_uality  or  grade.  The. losses  to  grpirexs  have  been  conservatively  esti- 
.mated  at  5  to  10  million  dollars  .annually.  Profits  vrent  to  speculators, 
warehousemen  buying  for  house  accounts,  and  regular  buy  ers:rcapi  tali  zing 
on  the  groi^ers  lack  of  information.,  .Supplied  vrith  authentic  and  un¬ 
biased  information  as 'to  the  quality-and  grade  of  each  lot  as  well  as 
current  market  prices  ‘for  each  grade,  the  grower  has  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to  appraise  accurately  and  quickly  the  bid  offered.  The 
principal  protection  the  farmer  has  against  losses  is  ’the  ]privilege  -  of 
rejected,  within  a  specif ied •  time^-  bids  which  he  considers  unfair. 

Losses  are  further  reduced  by  demonstrating  and  assisting  grov;ers  in 
the  proper  method  of  preparing  the  -tobacco  for  market,'  ■ 

Six  classes  of  American  tobacco  are  grown.  These  are  subdivided  into 
26  types.  Each  type  is  further  classified  by  grade.  Tobacco  growers 
are  not  generally  familiar  with  the  technical  considerations  which  control 
the  grades  of  tobacco,  and  since  auction  selling  proceeds  very  rapidly 
(an  average  0:f'.one  sale  every  ten  seconds),  it'.is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  growers  that  government  inspectors  be  bn  hand  to'  determine  the 
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grades  of  the  tobacco  and  'supplv  current-  market  prices  for  each  grade. 
Auction  warehouses  furnish  only  average  selling  prices  covering  all 
grades  sold,  hut,  do  no- 1- furnish  prices ^hy"  grades. 

An  accurate  appraisal  of  the  volume  and  quality  of  the  e,xisting  supply 
of  tobacco  is  indispensable  tp  an  understanding  of  ..conditions  affecting 
the'market.  These  basic  data  are  available  quarterly, in  the  Tobacco 
Stocks  Eeport,  which  presents  in- considerable  detail  the  volume,  type, 
form,  and  groups  of  grades  , of  tobacco  inventories., 

Examples  of  Progress' and  Current  Programs;.  -liiring  the  fiscal  year  19^^» 
all  of  the  138  tobacco  auction,  markets  in  the  country  were  designated 
for  inspection  with  the  exception  of  four  light  ,air-cured  markets. in 
Maryland.  Inspection  service  was  in  operation  at  103  these  markets. 


The  following  tables  indicate  the.  growth  of  the  inspection  service,  the 
current  status  of  the  program,'-  and  types,  of  markets .  being  covered. 

■  -Q-rowth  of  Tobacco  Inspection 


Crop  Year 

Number  of 
Markets 
Inspected 

Number  of  TobacOo  Inspected  Auction  Markets 

sets  of  :  Thousand  Pounds 
buyers  : 

Percent  of  Total 
Auction  Sales 

1936-37 

20 

26  ;  l46,ll4 

l4  ' 

I937-3S 

22 

28  :  208,234 

•15 

193S-39 

31  , 

In  :  255.231 

21 

1939-^0 

4i 

58  J  465,000 

28 

194o-4i 

45  . 

66  :  568,000 

34 

194i-42 

84 

ll4  :  698,000 

63 

1942-43 

105 

145  :  875*433 

68.3 

1943 44 

103 

i43  :  911,500 

71.1 

Status  of 

Tobacco  Inspection 

Total  No. 

No. Auction 

1943-44  Season 

Type 

of  Auction 

Markets 

Inspected 

Sales 

Markets 

Designated 

Markets 

Total  : Inspected 

fo  Inspecte 

(1,000  lbs)i  (1,000  lbs) 

Plue-cured 

75 

75  ' 

40 

781,602: 

437.973 

56 

Fire-cured 

12 

12 

12 

54,995: 

54,995 

106 

Purl ey 

43 

-  43 

43 

3S9,5U6: 

389.546 

100 

Dark  air- 

cured 

8 

8 

8 

28,986: 

28,986 

100 

Southern  Md. 

4 

_  — 

-  — 

26.370: 

_  _ 

Total 

142  1/ 

138  1/ 

103 

1.281.499: 

911 . 500 

71.1 

\J  Actual  number  is  1  less  because  h  markets  selling  2-  types  of  tobacco  each 

are  duplicated. 

ITote:  The  table  above  does  not  cover  all  inspection  services  performed, 
"Total  sales"  are  only  producers*  sal§s  on  inspected  markets,  and  Total 
inspected"  represents  only  the  initial  inspection  for  such  first-hand 
sales.  The  total  volume  inspected  is  increased  nearly  50  million  pounds 
by  resales.  In  addition  to  the  inspection  of  producers^  sales,  approxi¬ 
mately  six  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  hogsheads  '^^ere  inspected  for  co¬ 
operative  marketing  associations,  and  approximately  24,500,000  pounds  were 
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Tnspectea  in  connection  with  me  operation' lii"' tnbacc^  divers-ian 
pro^ran  for  delivery  to  nicotine  manufacturers.  Inspection  service 
was  also  furnished  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  shipping 
under  the  Lend-Lease  program  of  350  million  cigarettes  and  80,000 
pounds  of  native  twist  tohacco  per  month. 

Up-  to-date  reports  of  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  general  average 
price  for  the  entire  tohacco  crop  are  compiled.  Daily  and  weekly 
reports  are  issued  from  permanent  field  offices  and  from  temporary 
offices  on  the  various  types  of  tobacco  as  the  marketing  seasons 
progress.  The  reports  are  supplied  to  the  tobacco  growers  at  the 
markets,  mailed  to  names  on  established  mailing  lists,  distributed  at 
demonstration  meetings  and  other  educational  programs,  as  well  as  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press  and  radio. 

During  the  1943-44  marketing  season,  660,000  copies  of  Tobacco  Market  News 
reports,  consisting  of  909  separate  issues,  were  distributed  mostly  to 
grovrers  on  ^IS  auction  sales  floors  located  at  104  sales  centers.  The 
availability  of  this  information  has  proved  particularly  useful  also  to 
the  government  in  making  policy  decisions  relative  to  allocations  of  the 
crop,  purchase  programs,  and  the  establishment  of  price  ceilings. 

The  educational  program  carried  on  in  connection  vrith  this  work  reached 
approximately  53*000  tobacco  growers  during  the  year.  The  volume  of 
v7ork  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Tobacco  Demonstration  Work 


Number 


194o 


Attend¬ 

ance 


194i 


Number 


Attend-^Number 
ance 


1942 


Attend¬ 

ance 


1943 


Number 


Attend¬ 

ance 


1944 


Numb Qi  At  tend¬ 
ance 


Farm  Demon-: 

stration 
Farmers ' 
Meetings 
School  Dein: 

onstration: 
Farm  Visits 
&  Other 
Contacts 
Exhibits  at 
Co .Fairs 
Farm  Ccn 
ventions 
Training 
Courses  far 
inspectors 
Training 
Courses  at 
Agric. 
College 
Ora ding 
tests  held. 
in  field 
Pieces  of 
literature; 
distb, ** 


1.343 

27,021 

1,561 

25,614 

1,395 

19,672 

1.391 

17,441 

1.25s 

15.508 

126 

5.304 

260 

8,270 

108 

3,408 

101 

3,450 

277 

6,981 

504 

19,971 

630 

23,582 

653 

25,121 

559 

' 

20,172 

610 

21 , 6s6 

3,279 

5,084 

4,208 

57084 

8.583 

24 


31 


25 


86,687 


2 

35 

6 

138 

4 

77 

6 

121 

7 

247 

4 

196 

5 

l46 

- 

- 

14 

196 

6 

4i 

4 

46 

7 

31 

117.544oi 

62.  wo 

62.000 

58.000 

^  Many  fairs  have  been  di 
‘‘*Printing  suspended  for 


s continued  for  the  . dnrati on . 

duration  of  vrar.  Present  stocks  of  printed  literature 
must  be  suread  over  the  next  several  years. 
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' (xi)  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Prodnce  Agency,  and 

Standard  Container  Acts 

Appropriation  Act ,  19^5  . 

P-ud^et  estimate,  1946  . 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime,' decrease  .  -28,395 

Other  decrease  ........  _ -5 


PROJECT  STATEfffiilP 


Project':,  - 

1944 

1945 

Cestiraated) 

1946 

( estima.ted) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Enforcement .  of  the  Perishr> 
able  Agricultural  Commodi¬ 
ties  Produce  Agency , ,  and 
Standard  , Container  Acts  . 

2.  Overtime  costs  . . 

Unobligat  ed  balance  ....... 

$160,975 

25,1-55 

18,211 

,  ‘  'c  .  -y  '  ' 

-  $181,-605 
'■  •  28,395 

$181,600 

-5 

-28,395 

dotal  available  . . . .... 

203,939 

■  210,000 

I8L...6OO 

-28,400 

Received  by  transfer  from 
''Salaries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  Solicitor, 
Department  of  Agri'cultxire" 
Total  . estiraat e  or, 
appropriati on  . . . 

■i 

-4,000 

.  •r  .* 

199,939 

210.000 

-  —  j  . 

-  4  ^  .  ' 181  ,'60  0 

INCREASES  OR  DECRKISSS  ■ 

The,  decrease- of  $28,460  for  1946  consists  of  $28,395  decrease  for  overtime 

and-  .  •  - 


( 1 )  .  A  decrease  of  $5  to  round  off  the  appro-priation  total.  ■  • 

WORK  UNEER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Object ive :  To  protect  producers,  shippers,  distributors  and  consumers 
against  unfair  practices  in  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Due  to  the  perishable  nature  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  it  is  extremely  important  that  they  be  marketed 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  spoilage.-  ’  This',  is.  don.e  by  commission 
merchants,  dealers  and  brokers,  who,  pr ior'-to- the  ena.ctment  of  this 
legislation,  were  in  a  position  to  -defraud'  the  producers, '  handlers , 
and  consumers.  Fraudulent  methods  were  at  times  employed,  such  a.s, 
attempting  to  evade  the  terms  of  a  contract;  refusing  to  pay  for  the 
produce  delivered;  rejecting  the  shipment  entirely;  attempting  to 
misrepresent  or  misbrand  the  product  offered  or  purcha.sed  as  to 
quality,  grade,  quantity,  and  condition;  failing  to  keep  adeq-oa.te  records 


6210,000 
181 , 600 

-28,400 
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of  transactions;  or  using  deceptive.,' arid’ -short -weight  containers.  As 
a  result  of these' -praxtices ,  losses;  t^o  growers  were  high  aad  vast 
an’-ounts  of  food  either  spoiled  or  were  dumped.  The  cost  to  consxnners 
was  correspondingly  increased. 

At  the  request  of  the' industry,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Perishable 
AgricrJtural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency,  and  Standard  Container  Acts 
which  regulate  and  control  the  marketing  of  produce.  The  Department 
was  directed  to  canry  *oUt  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  This  legis¬ 
lation  provides  tha,t  should  a  pa.rty  violate  the  Act  by  atten^ting  to 
evade  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  shipper  may  con^Jlain  to  the 
Department  which  will  investigate  the  circumstances  and  either  revoke 
or  suspend,  the  violator’s  license,  or  otherwise  settle  the  dispute, 

G-eneral  Plant  Eacdi  commission  merchant,  dealer,  and  broker  handling 
fresh  fruits  and.  vegetables  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  is  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  fee 
of  $TO  per  yean.  Employees  stationed  at  strategic  mankets  throughout 
the  CDuntiy  interview  applicants  and  'recommend  action  on  the  issuance 
of  the  licenses  and  investigate  corrplaints  and  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  produce  merchants,  Violations  are  dealt  with  by  revocation  or 
suspension  of  licenses,  the  payment  of  reparation  awards  between  the 
parties  involved  after  the  filing  of  a  formal  complaint  'vrith  the 
Secretary  or  by  informal  deterraina.tion  after  the  complaining  parties 
have  agreed  to  a.bide  by  the  decision.  The  last  method  of  settlement 
is  being  used,  more  and.  more. 

The  Standard  Container  Acts  esta.blished  stand.ard  sizes  for  climax 
baskets,  berry  boxes,  till  baskets,  hsnipers,  and.  round  stave  and 
splint  baskets  used  in  marketing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  All 
basket  manufacturers  must  submit  their  specifications  to  the  Depart.ment 
for  approval.  The  containers  must  comply  with  standard  qualifications 
established  by  the  Department,  Containers  not  measuring  up  to  these 
standards  cannot  be  nan'ufactured.  Compliance  with  the  Stand.ard  Con¬ 
tainer  Acts  is  secured,  and  unknowing  violations  are  prevented, 
through  periodic  factory  inspections  or  by  examination  in  the  Washington 
testing  laboratory  of  sample  containers  voluntarily  submitted  by 
manufacturers.  Scores  of  technical  violations  merely  require  minor 
corrective  adjustments  to  make  the  containers  conform  to  the  standards. 
Some  cases  of  violations,  however,  are  prosecuted,  in  the  Courts,  re¬ 
sulting  in  fines  or  the  seizure  of  the  containers,  or  both.  These 
containers  may  be  destroyed,  released  for  reconditioning,  or  used  in 
other  ways. 

Revenue :  The  enforcement  of  these  regulatory  acts  continued,  on  a  more 
than  self-supporting  basis  in  1944,  Actual  expend.itures  amounted,  to 
$185 1 72s.  Eees  amounting  to  $212,266  were  co He ct ed' during  the  year 
from  sale  pnd  renewal  of  licenses  and  vrere  deposited  into  the  Treasury 
as  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 
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Examples  of  Progress  pnd  Ciorrent  Progrp.ras:  In  the  enforcenait  work, 
experience  has  shovfn  that  it  is  advantageous  fron  every  viei^rpoint  to 
settle  disputes  whenever  possible  without .  formal  complaint  to  the 
Secretary,  During  the  past  year  the  trend  has  continued  tov^a^rd  such 
settlements.  Many  disputes,  and  violations  are  actually  averted  by 
the  Federal  representative  ac>vising  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  parties  invoived,  .Statistics  for  the  last  four  years  clearly 
indicate  the  confidence  which  the  trade  has  in  the  Department’s 
a.bility  to.  settle  these  trade  disputes  fairly. 

Early  in  the  year  it  Was  evident  that;  many  truckers  and  produce 
dealers,  attracted  to  the  produce  marketing  field  because  of 
disturbed  and  unstable  market  conditions,  were  operating  without 
license  in  violation' of  the -Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

An  intensive . effort  was  directed  toward ' checking  license  prospects 
throughout  .the  TOuhtry.  As  a  result,  there  was  an  increase  of  3^3 
licenses  issued  during- 19^4  over  1943,  vdth.  an  increase  of  $l6,3l4  in 
fees  collected, 

T 

’  t  4-  ,  . 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the"  chocking  of  baskets  at  the 
factories.  By  correcting  non -^standard  baskets  on  the  spot,  thousands 
of  defective  baskets  are  prevented  from 'entering  trade  channels.  The 
testing  work  in  the  Washington  laboratory  ha.s  been  performed  on  the 
basis  of  samples  voluntarily  submitted.  ■ 

The  following  summary  indicates  the  voltime'  'of  the  licensing  and  en¬ 
forcement  activities  during  the  past  four  fiscal  years • ' 


Licensing  Activi-tl-es  . 


■  ■ 

;1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Humber  of  licenses  issued  during 
the  year  . 

5,7S6 

5.^17 

‘t.‘)35 

5,25s 

Humber  of  licenses  terminated.. 

6,766 

5.633 

5,325 

4,6o4 

Humber  of  licenses  in  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  .. 

19.770 

19,014 

lg,634 

19,2gg 

Het  license  fees  collected  and 
deposited  (includes  arrearage 
penalty  fees)  . 

$200, gg3 

$200,314 

$195,952 

$212,266 
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Enf b r ceraent  Activities, 

-r-T- - ^  ^  .  ■ 


, ' .  '19U1  . ;  19^2 


pp.risha'h'l  ft  Agric^iltural  Cbnimod.it iM‘ 
and  Produce  Agency  Act^i 

Number  of  complaints  received.  • 
Number  of  complaints  personally* 


by  corr  espondence) 

Number  of  formal  ^ecisiops_  ' 
rendered  by  the  Secretary  « 
Formal  awards  of  reparation.. 
Number  of  informal  amicable 

settlements  . . . . . 

Payments  made  under ,  ami ca,ble 


Standard  Container  Acts; 

Number  of factories  operating  . 
Number  of  factories  visited 
Number  of  certificates  of  . 

approval  issued  . . . 

Number  of  'it  ems  manufactured 

(est.)  . . . 

Number  of  items  tested 
Number  of  infractions  found',, 
Number  of  individual  samples 
tested 


2,UlU: 

• 

2,152 

.  1.922 

2,068 

610: 

506 

419 

572 

253: 

$100,819-: 

250 

$84,873 

125 

$59,021 

62 

$26,714 

7UI+: 

984 

1,030 

900 

$236, 938/ $^01 *921 

$602,564 

$938,714 

.  •329-:' 

“  '33 

'5 

250 
■'  70 

262 

74 

;U6: 

1 

15 

29 

:  1.63s: 

;  328: 

109: 

1,69 

44 

10 

1.69 

3^ 

6 

1.202 

274 

63 

1  * 
2, U65 : 

2,5s 

1,20 

1.322 

-  ( o )  Cotton  Statistics ,  Classing,  Standards  gjid 

Futures  Act 

Apuropriation  Act ,  19^5 . . . .  $1,210,783 

Budget  estimate.,’  1946.  * . . .  1 ,042,000 

Change  for  1946;  ■. 

Overtime  decrease . • .  -l68,35S 

Other  decrease .  -425 . . . . .  -168,783 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Grade  and  staple 
estimates  of  the 
carry-over  and  the 
crop . 

$213,604 

..$222,000 

$222,000 

2.  Classification  and 
information  for  groups 
organized  for  quality 
improvement. . . 

296,229 

--.■-308,550 

.  .::308,550 

3.  Administration  of 
the  cotton  standards 
and  cotton  futures 

Acts . .  . 

490,897 

511,875 

511,450 

-425  (1 

4. Overtime  costs..... 

150,766 

168,358 

-  - 

-168,358 

Unobligated  balance.-... 

■  •  37.187 

-  - 

_  - 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation.  . . 

1, 188^683 

1,210,783 

1,042,000 

-168,783 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $168,783  for  1946  consists  of  $168,3-58  decrease  for 
overtime  and 

(1 )  A  decrease  of  $425  under  Project  3' to  round  off •  the  anpronriation 

t^t^.  ' 

'  CHARGES  IR  LARGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  -changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows' (new  language  unde rs 00 fed- j'  deleted  matter  enclosed  in 
"brackets);  '  •  - 

Cotton  Statistics,  Classing,  Standa.rds,  and  Futures  Acts; 

To  enable  the'  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  ***,  [includ¬ 
ing  such  means'-' as  may  he  necessary  for  effectuating 


agreements  with  cotton  associations,  cotton  exchanges,  and 
other  cotton  organizations  in  foreign  countries,  for  (l) 
the  adoption,  use,  and  observance  of  universal  standards 
of  cotton  classification,  (2)  the  arbitration  or  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  with  respect  thereto,  and  (3)  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  distribution,  inspection,  and  protection  of  the 
practical  forms  or  copies  thereof  under  such  agreements, 
$1,210,783]  $1,042,000. 

This  change  deletes  language  relating  to  agreements  with  various  cotton 
organizations.  This  authority  is  now  contained  in  Section  401  (b) 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944,  approved  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1944  (Public  Law  425),  i'ts  retention  in  the  annual  appro¬ 

priation  act  is,  therefore,  unnecessary. 

mm  UlTDER  THIS  APPROPPJATIOH 

Objective ;  To  encourage  production  of  a  superior  quality  of  cotton;  to 
provide  classification  and  market  news  to  organized  growers;  to  es¬ 
tablish  official  standards  of  quality;  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
official  standards  by  classing  or  supervising  the  classing  of  spot 
cotton  and  cotton  linters  and  all  cotton  offered  for  delivery  on 
futures  contracts;  to  supervise  the  quotation  of  commercial  differ¬ 
ences  in  designated . spot  markets;  to  provide  producers;  handlers 
and  shippers  information  as  to  cotton  prices,  supply  aiid  conditions; 
to  assemble  and  distribute  cotton  information  with  respect  to  grade, 
staple  length,  carry-over  stocks,  and  crop. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Rayon,  nylon,  and  other  synthetics, 
Egyptian,  Brazilian,  Indian,  and  other  foreign  grovm  cottons  are 
competitive  with  domestically  grov/n  cotton.  Unless  the  quality  of 
domestic  cotton  can  be  imuroved  to  include  the  qualities  which  make 
it  superior  for  manufacture,  the  markets  previously  enjoyed  by 
American  farmers  are  in  grave  danger  of  being  lost. 

Hormal  international  trade  in  cotton  practically  disapneaned  when  the 
war  expanded  to  global  proportions.  Hov/ever,  increased  domestic  and 
military  consumption  have  temporarily  offset  this  loss  to  a  large 
extent.  Ifhen  foreign  commerce  is  resumed,  increased  stocks  of  for¬ 
eign  cotton  will  probably  move  at  low  prices.  Quality  improvement 
is  being  stressed  by  many  cotton  exporting  countries.  The  Brazilian 
Government,  for  example,  controls  the  seed  for  planting  and  provides 
universaJ.  classing.  Unless  a  broad  cotton  program,  including  qual¬ 
ity  improvement  such  as  that  contemplated  by  the  Smith-Doxey  Act , 
is  maintained,  American  cotton  may  face  the  permanent  loss  of  some 
of  its  major  foreign  markets.  Higher  qualities  in  cotton  strengthen 
its  competitive  position  because  it  increases  the  output  of  cotton 
goods  per  man  and  per  machine,  involves  less  waste,  and  the  finished 
textiles  are  superior  both, from  the  standpoints  of  attractiveness 
and  utility.  The  higher  prices  for  better  cotton  constitute  an  in¬ 
centive  for  growers  to  plant  improved  varieties  and  to  adopt  measures 
designed  to  improve  and  maintain  quality. 
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Providing  cotton  classification  to  producers  enables  them  to  hargain 
advantageously  and  obtain  full  premiums  for  improved  quality.  The 
classification  of  cotton  according  to  standards  of  quality  is  the 
basis  for  financial  transactions  in  the  industry  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  No  cotton  merchandising  organization  or  manufacturer 
can  operate  without  the  services  of  skilled  cotton  classers.  Cotton 
farmers,  however,  are  not  cotton  classers,  and  are  generally  not 
financially  able  to  employ  classers  to  do  v;ork  for  them.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  their  having  to  market  their  cotton  at  a  disadvantage. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  cotton  standardization  work,  the  lack  of 
uniform  standards  was  detrimental  to  cotton  growers,  handlers,  and 
manufacturers.  Identical  grade  names  were  applied  in  different  mar¬ 
kets  to  cotton  of  different  quality  and  price.  Enactment  of  the 
Cotton  Standards  Act,  administered  under  this  item,  has  resulted  in 
the  promulgation  of  a  set  of  official  cotton  standards  which  is  the 
required  basis  of  all  transactions  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  involving  the  sale  of  cotton  and  linters  according  to  standard 
description. 

The  cotton  classing  service  lends  stability  to  cotton  futures  trading 
by  providing  assurance  to  purchasers  of  cotton  futures  contracts  that 
cotton  delivered  thereon  will  be  of  tenderable  qualities  and  that  no 
deliveries  will  be  made  at  over-valuations.  The  establishment  of 
this  service  was  one  of  the  means  provided  for  eliminating  abuses 
which  theretofore  characterized  cotton  futures  trading. 

V/hen  the  quantity  and  quality  of  cotton  produced  from  year  to  year 
is  ascertained,  production  may  be  mohe  accurately  adjusted  to  meet 
the  need.  This  allows  the  cotton  farmers  to  concentrate  on  those 
qualities  which  may  be  marketed  to  best  advantage.  Without  such  in¬ 
formation,  maximum  effectiveness  cannot  be  obtained'  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  those  types  of  cotton  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  cotton  manuf acturiiig  industry  and  requirements  of  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  of  finished  textiles. 

General  Plan:  ■  • 

. 

Grade  and  staple-  estimates  of  the  carry-over  and  the  crop:  Estimates 
of  the  carry-over  and  the  current  crop  are  mandatory  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1927-  These  estimates  involve  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  two  types  of  statistical  reports  giving  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  grade  and -staple  length  of  available  supplies  of 
cotton  as  follows: 

(1)  The  carry-over  report  issued  annually,  shows  the  quality 

of  the  stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season, 

(2)  A  series  of  not.  less  than-:  three,  and' usually  more  than  three 
reports  are  issued  during -.the  ginning  seasbp  showing  the 
grade  and  staple  lengths, of  the  -  Current  crop. 
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Classification  and  information  for  groups  organized  for  quality  im- 

Tsrovement ;  Furnishing  assistance  and  information  to  organized  cotton 
groups,  directed  hy  the  Smith- Doxey  Act  of  April  IJ),  1937 •  consists  of: 

(1)  Classifications  of  the  cotton  produced  hy  producers  in 
organized  groups, 

(2)  Furnishing  current  information  on  market  supplies,  demand 
and  prices. 

Following  the  plan  developed  over  the  past  fevi  years,  county  agents 
are  relied  upon  to  assist  these  growers  in  organizing  cotton  improve¬ 
ment  groups.  A  key  man  is  selected  by  each  new  group  to  act  as  its 
representative.  Through  these  group  representatives,  instructions  are 
supplied  for  drawing  and  submitting  cotton  samples  for  classification. 
These  samples  are  sent  to  field  offices  where  they  are  graded  and 
stapled  by  Federal  classers  according  to  recognized  standards.  Indi¬ 
vidual  bale  classification  records  are  supplied  to  each  grower  and  a 
summary  for  the  year  is  furnished  the  group.  Field  representatives 
visit  groups  from  time  to  time  to  make  suggestions  and  give  assist¬ 
ance  and  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  service. 

Cotton  market  information  -  price  quotations  and  market  reports  -  is 
furnished  regularly  throughout  the  season  to  the  group  leaders  for 
dissemination  among  the  members.  G-roup  representatives  post  price 
quotations  at  gins  or  other  places  where  farmer-members  have  access 
to  them.  Farmers  use  the  information  to  determine  what  prices  should 
be  received  before  they  sell.  In  order  to  keep  the  farmer  informed 
regarding  futures  prices,  special  effort  is  made  during  the  cotton 
marketing  season  to  broadcast  this  information  through  the  medium  of 
radio,  newspapers,  and  miscellaneous  publications. 

Administration  of  the  cotton  standards  and  cotton  futures  Acts:  Two 

kinds  of  practical  forms  are  prepared  from  selected  bales  to  serve  as 
official  standards  for  measuring  the  quality  of  cotton.  One  kind  con¬ 
sists  of  boxes  of  cotton  representing  various  grades  and  the  other 
small  rolls  of  cotton  representing  the  staple  lengths.  The' practical 
forms  are  prepared  from  cotton  carefully  selected  and  purchased  for 
the  purpose  and  universally  distributed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Cotton  Standards  Act,  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  authorized  to  license  and  supervise  qualified  cotton  classers 
in  private  industry.  In  this  manner,  a  much  more  extensive  classifica¬ 
tion  service  is  provided  than  would  be  loossible  through  Federal  ac¬ 
tion  alone.  Licensed  classers  are  employed  by  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  of  producers,  cotton  merchants,  warehousemen,  mills,  and  others. 

Government  Boards  of  Cotton  Examiners  are  maintained  in  23  cotton 
marketing  centers  in  the  South.  A  Board  of  Supervising ' Cotton 
Examiners  is  located  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  an  Appeal  Board  of 
Review  Examiners  is  located  at  Washington,  B.  C.  Upon  request,  the 
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boards.. furnish  a  classing  service  for  the'-’ gehe'rbl'  public*  and  G-ovem- 
..inen'^al  agencies  dealing  in' cotton  programs-.' '' The  quality' of  samples 
representing  several  million  bales  of  cotton  is  determined  each  year 
by  these  boards.  One  of  the  boards  of  Cotton  Li nters  Examiners ,  which 
det'e'rmiries  the  quality  of  cotton  linters,  is  maintained  in  Washing¬ 
ton.,  .D.  C.  This  board  also  supervises  the  work  of  licensed  cotton 
linters  classifiers. 

■To  assure  that  all  cotton  deliveries  in  settlement  of  futures  con- 
tJracts  will  be  of  the  qualities  represented,  Section  5  cf  'the  Cottin 
Futures  Act  requires  the  cotton  to  be  classed  by  employees  of  the 
Government.  This  activity  is  carried' on  in  six  southern  port  offices 
where  considerable  volumes  of  other  types  of  classing  are  also 
handled. 

In.  settlements  of  futures  contracts  under  the  Cotton  Futures  Act,  the 
differences  between  middling  and  other  grades  are  determined  by  the 
averages  of  commercial  differences  prevailing  in  spot  cotton  ma,rkets 
designated  for  the  purpose.  :  At  the  present  time  there  are  ten  designa¬ 
ted  markets.  Regular  calls  are  made  at  each  of  the  markets  to  super¬ 
vise  the  accuracy  of  nrice  quotations. 

Revenue:  Earnings  under  .Cotton  Standards  and  Cotton  Futures  Acts  con¬ 
sist  of  (a)  fees  for  the  classification  of  cotton  and  linters,  (b) 
returns  from  sales,  of , loose  cotton'that  accumulated  in  the  classing 
and  standardization  activities,  (c)  'license  fees,  and  (d)  returns 
from  sales  of  copies  of  standards.  .’Collections  in  the  fiscal  year 
1944  were  as  follows; 

Classing  fees . .  $96,540.S9 

Classification  of  cotton  linters. ,  41 .  4,075»50 

Fees  for  licenses:  '  - 

Classifiers  of  cotton .  $2,EE5»00 

Classifiers  of  cotton .  linters. ... .  9  ^'5 » 00  3»^^2.00 

Sales  of  copies  of  standards-: 

Cotton. . . .  12 , 362. 25 

■Cotton  linters...... . . .  1,340.00 

Hemps . . .  463.90  *  14,165.75 

$llg,230.l4~ 

In  addition,  loose  cotton  was  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  for  sale 
as  follows: 

Humber  Weight"  Estimated 

of  bales  (pounds )  Value 


Cotton . . .  3.-293'  ■  1,537.161  '  $250,510.69 

Linters . '. .  '6I'  35,^16  1,74S.91 
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Exgjnples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs:  The  work  authorized  hy 
various  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  cotton,,  and  provided  for  under 
this  a.ppropriation,  falls  generally  into  three  major  nrojects: 

Grade  and  staple  estimates  of  the  carry-over  and  the  crop:  The  United 
States  carry-over  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  totaled  10,656,952  kales  on 
August  1,  19^3 >  3.gainst  10,640,291  in  the  preceding  year.  The  carry¬ 
over  of  long  staple  cotton  totaled  735  >000  hales  gainst  642,000 
hales  a  year  earlier.  This  increase  in  stocks  of  long  stanle  cotton 
v^as  accounted  for  largely  hy  decreased  consumption,  since  the  1942 
production  of  long  staples  \iras  only  slightly  larger  than  in  194l. 

Stocks  of  3 >7^6, 000  hales  of  cotton  shorter  than  I5/16"  were  slightly 
larger  than  the  carry-over  a  year  ea^rlier  and  about  188  percent  of  the 
sharply  increased  disappearance  for  1942-43. 

Sfforts  to  improve  statistical  sampling  were  continued.  Varieties, 
groimiig  conditions,  and  other  factors  determining  cotton  quality  were 
appraised  for  each  area  in  the  cotton-grov/ing  States  and  the.  results 
of  these  studies  were  used  in  obtaining  a,  representative,  statistical 
sample  of  the  cotton  produced  in  eanh  State. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  cotton  was  ginned  from  the  new  crop,  in  various 
States  hy  districts,  q_uality  reports  were  issued  for  each  State  and 
district  as  of  the  date  figures  on  ginnings  xirere  released  hy  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Combined  reports  on  the  quality  of  cotton  for 
all  States  were  issued  from  Washington,  In  addition,  summaries  of; 
cotton  classed  at  gins  cooperating  in  this  statistical  work  were  sent 
to  individual  ginners.  Statistics  v/ere  compiled  and  kept  current  on-- 
various  related  subjects  such  as  rayon  production,  consumption,  and 
prices. 

Classification  and  information  for  groups  organized  for  quality  im¬ 

provement  ;  The  number  of  organized  cotton  improvement  groups  increased 
from  312  in  193^  to  2,4l0  in  the  crop  year  1944.  The  average  number 
of  members  per  group  has  steadily  increased  from  60  in  193^  to  133 
in  1944,  Total  membership  of  these  groups  has  increased  from-  18,589 
in  1938  to  321 >000  in  1944.  Acreage  planted  by  group  members  has  in- 
crea.sed  from  approximately  two  percent  of  the_  total  United  States 
acre^e  in  193^  to  almost  5^  nercent  in  the  crop  year  1944. 

The  number  of  samples  classed  for  members  totaled  83,592  in  19 3^ 
against  an  estimate,  of  more  than  31600,000  in  1944;  this  represents  - 
less  than  1  percent  of  total  cotton  ginning  in  1938  and  mope, than  30 
percent  in  1944.  The  number  of  samples  classed  per  group  increased 
from  268  in  193^  to  about  1,500  in  1944. 

The  trend  is  toward  (l)  the  organization  of  larger  cotton  improvement 
groups  (the  tendency  in  recent  years  is  to  organize  on  a  "county  wide" 
basis)  and  (2)  the '  lorb  duct  ion  of  a  particular '  vaniety  of '  improved 
cotton  over  larger  areas.  The  fact  that  practically’ all*  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  Smith-Doxey  services  are  renewed  or  these  smaller 
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groups  consolidated  into  larger  County-wide  groups  is  proof  of  the 
financial  "benefit  to  f armer-raernbers.  Progress  of  this  work  since 
the  1932  season  is  reflected  in  the  following  table: 

Growth  in  the  Use  of  Classification  and  Market  Inf ormation-Smith- 

-A-ct  Fiscal  -Yeays  1939-46 


Fi  seal 
Year 

-Season 
Beginning 
August  1 

Groups 

Members 

Samples 

Classed 

Percentage  of 
Crop  Classifi¬ 
cation 

r94B 

1945  1/ 

2,500 

380,000 

4,500,000 

-  - 

- 

1944  1/ 

-2,4iO 

321,000 

3.600,000 

-  - 

1944 

1943 

2,259 

281,493 

3.350.622 

30.1 

1943 

1942 

2,465 

281,100 

3.567.095 

28.7 

1942 

1941 

2,511 

278,782 

2,520,083 

24.0 

1941 

1940 

1.573 

128,216 

1.530.764 

12.4 

1940 

1939 

91s 

64,399 

265,090 

2.3 

1939 

193s 

312 

18,589 

83,592 

.7 

17  Estimated 

A  new  development,  tried  for  the  first  time  during  the  fiscal  year 
1944  was  a  cooperative  arrangement  v/ith  the  North  Carolina  Extension 
Service  by  which  that  agency  paid  the  expense  of  clerical  help 
necessary  to  record  loan  values  on  each  cotton  classification  cer¬ 
tificate  released  in  that  State.  This  results  in=the  farmers  being 
posted  on  the-  quality  and  loaui  value  of  each  bale  of  cotton  before 
they  decide  whether  to  sell  or  to  obtain' a- loan  on  the  Cotton.  South 
Carolina,  in'addition  to  North  Carolina-,  ■  has  made- definite  arrange¬ 
ments  to  place  loan  values  on  the  classification  cards  distributed  in 
that  State  during  the  fiscal  year  1945. . . 

Administration  of  the  cotton  standards  and  cotton- futures  Acts: 

Preparation  of  official  cotton- standards :  A  total  of  2,300 
boxes  of  the  standards- for  the  grade- of  American  cotton  and  linters 
v/ere  distributed,  compared  with  3 >112  boxes  in  1943.  The  staple  types 
distributed  numbered  6,259.  compared  with  10,656  during  the  preceding 
year.  - 

The  demand  for  copies  of  the  official  cotton  standards  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  largely  eliminated  for  the  time  being  by  the  war.  The 
relatively  large  domestic  demand  for  gra.de  boxes  and  staple  types  in 
the  fiscal  year  1943  has  met,  to  some  extent ,  the  needs  of  trade  mem¬ 
bers  and  mills  for  copies  of  the  standards  in  -1544.  Nevertheless, 
the  standardization  staff  has  supplied  many  such  copies  during  the 
year. 
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Licen‘sin,g:  and  supervision  of  licensed  cl'ass'ers' of  spot  cotton; 
Although  the  numher  of  cotton  classers  licensed  hy  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  decreased  during  the  fiscal  year  1944  to  52S  as  compared  with 
630  licensed  during  the  fiscal  year  1943,  the  number  of  classifica¬ 
tions  performed  increased  from  7,028,218,  daring  fiscal  1943,  to 
8,863,216,  during  fiscal  1944,  an  increase  of  26  percent.  A  total  of 
65  linters  classers  were  licensed  during  fiscal  1944,  an  increase  of 
9  over  1943.  Classifications  of  linters,  during  1944,  totaled  60,205 
as -compared  with  91., 5^^  during  fiscal  year  1943. 

Classing  spot  .cotton:  Classification  of  cotton  by  government 
employees  was  slightly  less  in  the  fiscal  year  1944  as  compared  with 
the  volume  for  the  fiscal  year  1943.  The  volume  of  cotton  classed 
in  connection  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  program  in¬ 
creased,  by  approximately  3CO  ,000  classifications.  This  was  offset  by 
a  decrease  of  3^0,000  classifications  made  for  the  Federal  Surplus 
’Commodities  Corporation  and  a;  decrease  of  approxima,tely  3^5,000  miscel- 
’laneous, classifications.  The; following  table  reflects  the  complete 
volume  of  classification  work; during  the,  fiscal  year  1944  as  compared 
'with  fiscal  1943 J  . 


Classification  of  Cotton  by  Covernment  Employees 


Fiscal  Tear 

Fiscal  Year 

1943 

1944 

Smith  Doxey  Act . . 

■  3.567.905 

3.350,622 

Grade  and  Staple  Statistics  Act.,.i,., 

..  565,637 

516,264 

Commodity  Credit  Corpor-ation  -  Loan 
Cotton . . . . 

-  1,228,647.  ^ 

1.632,910 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  -  Sales, 
etc . . . .  i . 

.354,018 

■  '  87,088 

Federal  Penitentiary  Textile  Mill . 

26,09s 

13,105 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora-  • 

tion . . . . . 

661,244 

321 ,04l 

Cotton  Standards -Act . . 

3‘t9.‘t93  : 

337.181 

Cotton  Futures  Act . . . 

51,644  ■: 

::  :■  26,053 

In  addition  it  is.  reported  tha.t  8,863,216  bales  were  classified  by 
licensed  cotton  classers  under  the  Cotton  Standards  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  1944  as  compared  to  7,028,218  bales  during  the  fiscal  year 

1943.  ,  ' 

Classing  cotton  for  delivery  on  futures  contracts;  All  cotton 
delivered  in  settlement  of  futures  contracts  must  be  classed  by  employ¬ 
ees.  of.  the  government.  ....  . 

Bales  certificated  on  original  classification  numbered  1 7  ,.04l ,,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1944,  compared  with  3^,441  in  the  preceding  year, 
classification  reviews  numbered  9,012,  during  the  fiscal  year  1944, 
compared  with  15,203  in  1943.  Although  this  work  is  subject  to  widely 
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fluctuating  demand,  indications  are  that  a  larger  volume  of  cotton 
would  have  been  submitted  for  classification  under  Cotton  Futures  Act 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  serious  congestion  and  manpower 
shortages  at  delivery  points  made  it  impossible,  on  several  occasions, 
for  members  of  the  trade  to  have  cotton  officially  sampled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  required  procedure,  in  time  for  certification  and  delivery 
during  certain  active  delivery  months. 

Some  26,223  bales  were  withdrawn  from  the  certificated  stocks  during 
the  fiscal  year  19^^.  On  June  30,  19^^»  total  bales  in  the  certificated 
stocks  at  delivery  points  numbered  only  -550. 

/ 

Suuervision  of  commercial  differences:  The  supervision  of  quota¬ 
tions  in  the  designated  markets  continued  throughout  the  fiscal  year 
19^4,  A  dadly  premium  and  discount  sheet  reflecting  the  designated 
market  quotations  is  sent  to  a  m.ailing  list  of  approximately  2,500. 


I 


) 


r  -.  -7  ■•' 
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(■p)  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 


Appropriation  Act ,  19^5  •  •  •  . . . .  $860,999 

Budget  estimate,  1946 .  741,000 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  .  -119,999 

llo  other  change  . . .  -  -  .  -1^9 ,999 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1944- ■ 

1955 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.,  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Grain 

Standards  Act  . 

2.  Overtime  costs  . 

Unohliga-ted  balance  . 

$732,490 

120,274 

8,235 

$741,000 

119.999 

$741,000 

-$119,999 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

860,999 

860,999 

741,000 

-119,999 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $119,999  1946  consists  entirely  of  overtime. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Oh jective ;  To  provide  a  national  grain  inspection  service,  including  the 
estahli-shment  of  uniform  standards  for  grain  sold  hy  grade  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  supervision  of  inspection  and  grading,  and  administration 
of  regulatory  provisions  designed  to  prevent  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

The  Prohlem  and  its  Sig-nif icance ;  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act,  the  huge  trade  in  grain — bought,  sold,  and 
moved  over  long  distances — v/as  accomplished  under  chaotic  conditions 
which  in  the  final  ana.lysis  penalized  .the  farmer  hy  lov/ering  the  price 
he  received.  Although  the  grain  was  contracted  hy  grade,  each  market 
had  its  own  grades  or  methods  for  interpreting  grades  and  often  the 
certificates  of  grade  issued  in  one  market  would  not  he  recognized  in 
another,  Eor  examiple,  one  grade  of  oats  was  described  under  more  than 
30  different  specifications.  The  confusion  of  grades  was  only  one 
element.  It  led  to  an  intricate  tangle  of  trading  maneuvers  through 
which  each  market  sought  to  build  up  its  own  advantage.  Grade  speci¬ 
fications  were  interpreted  largely  according  to  circumstances  of  the 
moment.  As  there  v/as  no  central  authority,  unscrupulous  dealers  could 
at  times  demoralize  the  v/hole  trade.  l'\nien  a  grov/er  sent  his  grain  to 
market  he  had  little  idea  v/hat  grade  it  v/ould  he  labeled  or  hy  what 
standards  it  would  he  graded.  IThen  a  buyer  bargained  for  grain,  he 
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could  not  lie  sure  v;ha,t  Quality  he  was  actually  going  to  receive. 

The  Grain  Standards  Act  supplied  what  was  needed — a  common  language 
of  trade  which  assists  the  farmers  in  getting  a  fair  price  "based  on 
quality  and  prevents  "buyers  from  ta.king  advantage  of  shippers,  or 
vice  versa. 

Cash  income  in  19^3  from  farm  marketings  of  the  grains  covered  under 
this  Act  totaled  over  $2,200,000,000,  or  12  percent  of  the  farm 
marketings  in  tha,t  year.  The  outlook  for  1944  is  for  an  even  greater 
grain  income.  In  terms  of  "both  "bulk  and  value,  the  grain  trade  is 
one  of  the  largest  enterprises  in  American  agriculture.  Because  it 
consumes  such  a  su"bst8.ntial  part  of  our  transportation,  vrarehousing 
and  productive  capacity,  no  effort  should  "be  spared  to  insure  that 
the  marketing  of  grain  is  handled  uniformly,  expeditiously  and 
efficiently.  The  standards  thus  reauired  "by  law  have  "been  found 
indispensa"ble  and  ha.ve  "been  extended  to  cash  and  futures  trading, 
warehousing,-  transportation,  financing,  price  quotations,  and  the 
export  trade.  They  form  a  "basic,  integral  pa-rt  of  the  marketing  of 
the  nation's  grain  crops  from  the  producer  through  the  various 
channels  of  trade  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Their  value  in  promoting 
economical  use  of  our  over"burdened  ma.rketing  facilities  is 
unqiie  s  t  i  ona"ble . 

Plan  of  Work;  Uniform  standards  have  "been  esta"blished  for  wheat,  rye, 
harley,  oats,  feed  oats,  mixed  feed  oats,  mixed  grain,  flaxseed, 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  soy"beans.  Initial  inspections  are  made 
"by  inspectors  who  are  not  employed  "by  the  Pederal  Government  "but  v;ho 
are  licensed  and  supervised  hy  Federally-employed  district  supervisors. 

Federal  grain  supervisors  stationed  in  the  various  grain  markets  v;ork 
with  the  inspectors  to  keep  them  informed  of  inspection  methods, 
correct  interpretation  and  application  of  grading  factors  such  as 
test  weight,  heat  damage,  total  damage,  moisture  content,  dockage, 
foreign  material,  and  condition. 

Persons  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  grade  a.ssigned  to  a  lot  of 
gra.in  "by  the  licensed  inspector  may  appeal  to  the  district  grain 
supervisor  to  resample,  grade,  and  inspect.  Thereafter  the  super¬ 
visor  may  issue  a  Federal  certificate  v/hich  supersedes  the  certificate 
issued  "by  the  licensed  inspector.  During  the  fiscal  year  1944, 

Federal  grain  supervisors  entertained  appeals  and  issued  Federal 
appeal  certificates  on  4g,4l7  lots  of  grain.  • 

Boards  of  Grain  Supervisors  Reviev;  esta"blished  in  Chicago  and  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  review  the  work  of,  and  handle  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  district,  supervisors.  In  performing  this  function, 
the  Chicago  Board  annually  reviews  grain  supervisors'  determinations 
on  approximately  25,000  samples  of  grain  as  well  a.s  samples  su"b- 
mitted  "by  the  Portland  Board  to  assure  uniform  grading  throughout 
the  country. 
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Progress  and  Current  Programs;  Record  production  and  marketings  of 
grain  in  19^4  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  in  the  volume  of  v;ork 
carried  on  under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act.  During  the 
past  year,  4l2  licensed  inspectors  made  1,996,464  inspections  cover¬ 
ing  3*236,875,000  bushels  of  grain.  This  was  412,665,000  bushels 
more  than  in  1943  P-nd  968,53^*000  more  than  1942.  The  cost  of 
supervising  the  inspection  service  has  decreased  from  $0.00037  per 
bushel  in  194l  to  $0.00027  per  bushel  in  1944,  while  the  cost  of 
supervision  decreased  l4  cents  per  inspection.  The  following 
ta.bulation  shows  the  work  performed  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act 
during  the  4-year  period  ending  June  30,  1944: 


FISCAL 

YEARS 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Funds 

available  . . 

$723.9^1 

$757,351 

$812,953 

$860,999 

Bushels 
inspected  . . 

1,944,430,000 

2,268,340,800 

2,824,209,978 

3,236,875.000 

ITumber  of 
'  inspections 

1,268,121 

1,480,903 

1.919,724 

1,996,464 

Cost  of  super¬ 
vision  per 
inspection  . 

$0.57 

$0.51 

$0.42 

$0.43 

Cost  of  super¬ 
vision  per 
bushel  . 

$0.00037 

$0.00033 

$0.00029 

$0.00027 

Humber  of 
appeals  .... 

45,894 

56,886 

55.393 

48,417 

Receipts 
deposited  in 
Treasury  . . . 

$63,746.40 

$73,793.15 

$70,046.68 

1/  $57,437.42 

Surplus  grain  sa.les  amounted  to  $4, 973*  77  ^nd  the  Department  turned 
over  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  486,448  pounds  of  grain. 

Federal  supervision  of  this  work  was  directed  at  2  headouarter  offices, 
37  field  offices  and  6  sub-field  offices.  Appeals  v/ere  taken  from 
licensed  inspectors’  gra,des  on  48,4l7  lots  of  grain  or  only  2.4  percent 
of  all  lots  inspected,  of  v/hich  only  1.4  percent  v/ere  taken  to  the 
Board  of  grain  supervisors.  A  fee  is  charged  for  a.ppeals  not  sustained 
and  receipts  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

In  addition,  supervisors  checked  177,000  inspections,  or  about  9  percent 
of  the  total. 
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(q)  United  States  Warehouse  Act 

Appropriat  ion  Act ,  19^5  r  • ;  V. .  .  VvV.' . . . » . ;  v  . .  . . 

S\zd^ et  est  1  ihp, t  e » _  1 9^^  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ♦ 

Change  for  I9U6:  ‘  ‘  , 

Overtime  decrease  '-69.215 

Increase  .............. .  ^ ...t ..  .  i .  . 


....^33.930 
-  507.000 


-2.6,930 


PROJECT  STATEI^EEOT 


Project  :  - 

1944  •  ,  .1,9^5  ■ 

k estimated; 

■  1946 

(estimat  ed) 

Increase  or 
■decrease 

1,  Administration  of  the  U.S. 

Warehouse  Act  * . . 

2.  Overtime  costs  . . . 

Unobligated  balance . 

$.448,159:  $464,115 

•  :64,355’-  69,S15 

19,027: 

007,000 

+$42,885 

-69,315 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation . 

53U'5i+i„: 533.,.  930 

567,000 

-26.930 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net' decrease  of  $26,930  for  19^6  consists  of  $69»S15  decrease  for  over 
time,  and  ■  .  .  .  „ 

(1)  An  increase  of  $42,285  to  extend  the  advantages  hf  the  Unit  ed  States 

Warehouse  Act  .to .  depositors  of  cotton  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 


O'b.iect'ive;  To  provide  safe  storage  in  additional  warehouses  with  a,  capacity 
of  approximately  1,000,000  hales  of  cotton  in  Louisiana  ajid  Texas,-'  under 
the  Warehouse  Act,  hy  examining  and  licensing  puhlic  warehouses  and 
periodically .checking  both  warehouses  and  the  products  stored  therein 
in  order .to  (l)  prevent  physical  losses  due  to  improper  storage,  (2) 
prevent ‘■fihanQial  loss  due  to  theft  and  illegal  conversion,  (3)  promote 
orderly  marketing,  and  (U)  -facilitate  the  financing  of  stored  commodities. 

The  Problem:  In  order  to  improve  the  vrarehousing  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  Congress,  through  the  Warehouse.  Act ,  authorized  establishment  of  a 
system  of  Federally  supervised  warehouses  and  offered  the  benefits' of  the 
system  to  such  Warehouses  as  could  meet  the. Requirements.  The  program 
has  met  with  such  fa.vor  among  warehousemen  and  depositors  of  goods  that 
it  has  been  impossible  to  extend  the  supervision  to  all  warehousemen',  who 
would  like  to  operate  under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act,  It  is, 
therefor e,  •  desirable  to  strengthen  the  program -bv  making  , it  possible  to 
license  additional  applicants.  At  the  present  tine  the  greatest  potential 
demand  for  our  services  emanates  from  cotton  vrarehousemen  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  In  view,  of  the  tremendous  cotton  production  in  that  area, 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  should  be  further  extended  to  that  area.  This 
expansion  would  bring  additional  warehouses  under  the  Act  with  storage 
capacities*  of  about  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  representing  one-twelfth 
of  the  entire  crop. 
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Significance:  Under  Itoth  v^ar  and ' peacet ime  conditions  agriCTiltural 

products  are  seasonally , produced  and  cqnsuned  throughout-  the  year.  This 
ma,kes  it  necess-ary  to  store  for  varying  per ipdq  of  time  almost  the  entire 
U*  S.  production  of  grain,  cotton,  "beans,  canned  goods,  tobacco,  v^ool, 
and  other  products.  Large  physical  and  financifjJL  losses  can,  and  do, 
occur  through  improper  h^dling  of  storage -stocks ^Farmers  are  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  in  t  he  safe  storage  of  their  products  not  only  to 
avoid  losses  hut  also  to  facilitate  the  financing  of  their  operations 
through  lovf-int erest  loans  on  the  stored  commodity.  Financial 
institutions  are  willing  to  advance  funds  at  low  interest  rates  on 
warehouse  receipts  only  vhan  they  know  tha,t  the  warehouse  is  properly 
supervised,  the  product  is  correctly  r^resented  as  to  grade  and 
condition,  and  the  produeh  will  still  he  the  same  grade  and  condition 
months  later  as  it  was  when  originally  stored.  . 

The  public  interest  is  served  by  somd  warehohsing  fo  protect  the  food 
and  fiber  supply,  to  permit  orderly  distribufi'o'n  of  'the  product 
'throrighout  the  yea.r,- and  .t o- reduce  marketing  •costs'  through  low-cost 
credit  and  reduction  of  risk. 

The  United  States  Warehouse  Act  has  been  eminently  successful  in  meet¬ 
ing  these  objectives.  Through  these  privately  operated  warehouses 
that  have  voluntarily  come  under  Federal  supervision,  more  than  1-1/2 
billion  dollars  worth  .of  farm'  products  are  handled  annually  without 
financial  loss  to  the  storer  of  any  product  in  any  warehouse,  Uo 
system  of  warehouse  supervision  has  resulted  in  better  protection, 
created  better  collateral,  or  conserved  products  in  storage  more 
adequately  than  that  developed  under  the  Warehouse  Act. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  work  is  divided  into  two  principal  lines  of  activity: 

(l)  inspection  of ' war ehouses  and  investigation  of  warehousemen  who  apply 
for  licenses  for  the  purpose' of  determining  whether  the  facilities  are 
adequate  and  the  warehousemen  responsible  and  acceptable  for  licensing, 
and  (2)  .  checking  warehouse' operations  to  insure  that  compliance  is 
given  to  the. provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
it.  Inspections  are  made  several  t  imes  a  year' by  examiners  who  perform 
the  following  duties: 

1.  Ascertain  that'-warehous es  are  in  proper  condition  for  safe  ' 
Storage  by  determining  whether  the  roof' leaks,  the  floors  are 

■  damp,'  the  outside  drainage  system  is  adequate,  inflammable 

■  materials  •  are 'present ,  and  fire  prevention-  equipment  is  in 

good  order,  .  .  '  •  •  ‘ 

2,  -Check  condition  of  products  iri  storage  -to  gua.rd  against 

■  ’  ■  deterioration,  .  , 

,3.-  Check  stocks  :t'0  ascertain -whether  all  products  represented 
by  outstanding  receipts  are  act-uadly  in  storage. 

U,  Check  weight  -and  -grade-  of  stocks  to  determine  whether  they 
correspond  vrith  receipts. 
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■'  5'i^  Determine  whether  receipts  are  signed  hv  a,  person  having 
proper  authority, 

6.  Determine  whether  fidequa.te  insurance  is  in  force  end  whether 
surety  "bond  in  the,  proper  amount  is  oh  file. 

7.  Check  financial  condition  of  warehouseman.. 

8.  Determine  that  all  provisions  of  the  Act  and  regulations  are 

met.  ' 

9.  Prepare  full  report  and  make  recommendations  for'  the  correction 
of  any  deficiencies  noted  during  the  examination. 

.  WORK  UHDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION  ■■ 

With  the  tremendous  vrartime  requirement s  for  food  and  fiber  and  the 
limits  on  production  imposed  by  scarce  materials  and  labor,  it  has  been 
of  utmost  importance  that  storage' stocks  be  adequately  protected.  'Ware¬ 
houses  licensed  under  the  Act  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  handling  the 
huge  volume  of  a,gricultural.  production,  and,  despite  difficult  operating 
conditions,  the  record  of  more  than  20‘  years  of  no  loss  to  any  storer  of 
any  product  in  a  Pederally  licensed  warehouse  has  been  maintained. 

Wartime  conditions  have  made  both  warehousemen  and  owners  of  agricultural 
products  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  safe  storage  and  proper  super¬ 
vision.-  Warehouse  operators  have  welcomed  the. j^'ssi stance  from  our  ware¬ 
house  examiners  in  showing  their  employees  how  the  products  should  be 
handled.  The  results  of  Federal  warehouse  supervision  have  been  so 
.favorable  that  warehousemen  throughout  the  country  ha.ve  found  it  to 
their  advanitage  to  obtain  a  Federal  license.  In  spite  of  the  demand  for 
licenses,  t-he  number  of  licensed  warehouses  remained  relatively  stalile 
because  of  liraitadions  in  the  number  of  personnel 'available  for  this 
work.  New  applications  could  be  accepted  only  to  the  extent  that 
existing  licenses  were  canceled. 

During  the  year  a  study  vras  made  of  the  operations  of  warehouses  under 
different  methods  of  supervision  and  the  experience  of  warehouses 
operating  without  supervision.  -The  purpose  of  this 'study  was  to  evaluate 
the- work  under  the  Warehouse  .Act  and  determine  what  steps  Could  be  taicen 
to  make  the  service  more  useful.  Conferences  vere  heid'with  warehouse 
operators  and  handlers  of  agricultural  products.'  As'a'fesult  of-these 
activities,  certain  amendments  to  the  regulations  were' issued  tO’ improve 
operations  and  to  facilitate,  the  use  of  Federally’ licensed*  houses  in 
handling  products  destined  for  export. 
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Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs;  Illustrative  of  the  henefits 
derived  from  the  Warehouse  Act  is  that  of  a  cooperative  representing 
several  hundred  grovrers.  The  cooperative,  ai'ter  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act,  obtained  a  licensp.  and 
was  able,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  reduce  its  interest  rs,te  on  money 
borrowed  against  stored  products  from  8  to  2  percent.  This  resulted  in 
8,  substantial  saving  to  members  of  the  cooperative,  Financial 
institutions  lend  money  on  Federal  warehouse  at  low  interest  rates 
because  they  recognize  Federal  supervision  is  the  best  possible 
gus,rantee  that  the  product,  represented  by  the  receipt,  is  and  vrill 
remain  in  the  vrarehouse,' is  of  the  quality  specified,  and  will  receive 
proper  care  while  .in  storage, 

U.  S.  warehouse  examiners  are  constantly  engaged  in  promoting  iirproved 
warehousing  practices,  such  as  correct  weighing  and  accura,te  gra^ding 
of  products.  This  is  especially  beneficial  to  patrons  of  small  countiy 
warehouses  where  Federal  supervision  of  grain  inspection  and  official 
weighing  supervision  are  not  available.  Another  activity  beneficial  to 
patrons  of  warehouses  is  the  examiners’  insistence  upon  correct  records 
and  accounts  of  all  stored  products.  Warehouse  examiners  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  decided  improvement  at  Federally  licensed 
warehouses  in  records,  grading,  and  vreighing. 

At  the  Close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  1,325  licensed  warehousemen. 
In  addition,  3»375  licenses  authorizing  persons  to  sample,  inspect, 
v,feigh,  and  grade  commodities  entering  licensed  vrarehouses  were  in  ' 
effect.  The  following  table  shows  the  licensed  storage  in  operation 
for  the  past  three  years: 


Commodity 

:  Unit 

Licensed 
Capacity 
June  30.  1942 

Licensed 
Capacity 
June  30,  1943 

Licensed 
Capacity 
June  30,  1944 

Cotton . 

:Bales 

10,234,316 

10,387,853 

10,648,785 

^1*0/ m  ••••••»••••••• 

:Bu. 

2bl,  850,-185 

257,696,314 

260,501,904 

Wool . 

:Lbs., 

39.469,000 

50,132.710 

78,706,700 

Tobacco  . .  i 

:Lbs. 

359.645,400 

148,578,900 

116,150,000 

Nut  s  . . . 

'•Tons 

25,700 

27,000 

19,200 

Broomcorn . 

: Bales 

14,500 

14,500 

16,750 

Beans  . 

•'  Cwt , 

765,607 

925,050 

1,624,650 

S  iinip . . 

:  Cal. 

487,640 

747,240 

642,640 

Dried  Fruit 

:Lbs . 

2,922,000 

2,922,000 

-  - 

Co Id -Pack  Fruit  .... 

:Lbs. 

6.313,950 

6,313.050 

6,313.950 

Canned  Foods  ....... 

: Cases 

3,780,000 

3.665,506 

3.575.900 

Seeds  . 

:  Cwt . 

546,082 

693,302 

492,187 

Cherries  in  Brine  .. 

:Lbs . 

9,923.01*3 

12,071,043 

7,769,000 

-  io4  - 

(r)  Federal  Seed  Act 


Appropriation  Act,  1945  . . .  $117,700 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . .  102,400 

Change  for  1946s 

..Overtime  decrease  .  -15,227 

Other "decrease  .  -73  .  -15,300 

PROJECT  STATEMENT  ’ 


Project  J  1944 

1945 

( estimated) 

1946 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

• 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  : 

Federal  Seed  Act  .  :  $78,SS9 

2.  Overtime  costs  .  :  12,979 

Unobligated  balance  .  t  S82 

$102,473 

15,227 

$102,400 

$-73(1) 

-15,227 

Total  estimate  or  : 

appropriation  ....  :  93,750 

117.700 

102,400 

-15,300 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $15,300  1946  consists  of  $15,227  decrease  for  over¬ 

time,  and 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $73  to  round  off  the  appropr iation  total. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Federal  Seed  Act:  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  *  *  * 
[$117,700]  $102,400:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $250  of  this 
amount  may  be  used,  for  meeting  the  share  of  the  United  States 
in  the  expenses  of  the  International  Seed  Testing  Congress  [in 
carrying  out  plans  for  correlating  the  work  of  the  various 
adhering  governments  on  problems  relating  to  seed  analysis  or 
other  subjects  which  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
in  the  intei’est  of  International  seed  trade]. 

This  change  in  language  deletes  language  relating  to  work  in  connection 
with -the  International  Seed  Testing  Congress,  .This  authority  is  now 
contained  in  section  70l(^)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic 
Act  of  1944,  approved  September  21,  1944  (Public  Law  425),  i'ts 
retention  in  the  annual  appropriation  act  is,  therefore,  unnecessary. 
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WOHK  UlTOER  THIS  APPROPEIATIOH 

013,1  ectivei  To  protect  farmers  and  other  users  of  seed  hy  requiring  the 
complete  -and  accurate- labeling,  of.  all.  agricultural  and.  vegetahle,  seeds 
shipped  '.in  'interstate,  commerce^ ,  and,  hy,  preventing  importation,  of  infer¬ 
ior  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds. 

The  Problem  and-  it-s-  Sign-if icancat.  .  Moveiiient  pf  misrepresented  low-quality 
seed  in  interstate  commerce',  a  common  occurence  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the...  Ped'eral  Seed  Act;,  menaced  American  agriculture.  Seed  merchan¬ 
dising:,  is  a.- highly  tech.nlcal:: industry,'  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  the  inhere-nt “value  of  seed  by  visual •  examination.  The  . 
fprmer  must:  rely  upon  statements  apjpearing  on  labels. 

The.' seed  industry  has  b^een  .affected  considerably  by  the  tremendous 
increase  in  demand  for  seeds  for  planting  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  for  delivery  to  foreign  countries.  .Ouf  inability  to  obtain 
certain  kinds  of  seeds .from  foreign  countries  and  the  resultant  high 
prices  have  attracted  many  ine3cperienced ‘firms  into  the  field  of  seed 
production  and  distribution.  These  faptprs  have  accentuated  the  need 
for  compliance  with  the  Federal  Seed  Acf'  to 'protect  farmers  and  other 
users  of  seed~from  unknoxi^ingly  planting  seed  of  low  germination  or  poor 
quality  or  seeds  not  adapted  to  certain  sOiis'.and  climates,  U'ack  of 
such  protection  results  in  financial  loss  to  the  farmer  and  decreased 
production.  ^  .  ,  ^  . 

Plan  of  Work;  Adequate  enforcement  nec.essitates  the  inspection  of  seed 
moving  in  interstate  commerce,  the ' examination  of  seedsmen’s  records, 
and  the  testing  of  .niiraerous  samples.  The  Act  requires  the  testing, 

:  prior.. to  the ir„  release,  of  practically  all  kinds  of  agr'i cultural  and  .. 
vegetable  seed  imported  from  f'oheign  countries,  .  - 

The  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  46-  States  'and  provides  for 
utilizing  the  services  of  246  State  inspectors,  '  i,- ■ 

In  cooperation  with  State  enforcement  officials  five  seed  testing 
laboratories  will.  4©  maintained' during  the  fiscal  year  1945  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama;  Lafayette,  Indiana;  Sacramento,  California; 

St,  Paul,  Minnesota;  and  Corvallis,'  Oregon;  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  laboratory  at  Beltsvilie.  Violations  are  reported  by  State 
officials  to  one  of 'these  lab'oratores  for  formal  action,  Coopera- 
.,.;tiqn  with  the  States  prevents  duplication  of  effort,  makes  for  more 
economical  administration,  'and  fhOH^a  long-time  standpoint  tends  to. 
encourage  uniformity  in  State  seed  laws 'and  enforcement  activities.' ; 

The  Federal  See.d  Act  requires  that'hll  imported  field  and.  vegetable- . 
seeds  meet  minimum  standards,  and  that ''ail  such  seeds  that  are  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  be  accurately  and  completely  labeled.  This 
necessitates  testing  and  sampling  for  variety,  purity,  noxious  weed 
content,  and  germination;  examination  of  records  for  origin  and  other 
matters  required  in  labeling;  supervision  of  staining  or  cleaning; 
investigation  of  violations  and  the  initiation  of  legal  proceedings 
when  necessary. 
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Progress  and  Current  Programs:  Pive  hunc^e'dt and  three,  apparent  violations, 
of  the  interstate  provision  of  the  Act  were  investigated  during  the  year. 
This  conpares  with  483  during  the  previous  year.  Violations  occurred  in 
37  States  and  the  District  of  Coluiahia.  Eighty  percent  of  these  cases 
were  reported  hy  State  officials,  having  "been  apprehended  in  routine 
State  seed  inspection...  .  :  .  . 

Nineteen  lots  of  seed  were  seized  as  being  unfit  for  planting  purpos.es 
and  in  violation  of  the  Act.  During  the  year,  criminal  actions  involv¬ 
ing  25  violations  were  successfully  terminated, in.  Eederal  court.  These 
involved  J  separate  court  actions  and  a  total  of  $l,64o  was  assessed  as 
penalties  in  these  cases.  The  .most  outstanding  case  involved  the  sale 
of  a  number  of  carloads  of  annual  rape  seed  imported  from  Argentina  in 
1940.  The  seed  was  advertised  in  interstate  commerce  to  be  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  which  is  suitable  for  forage  p\irposes  whereas  the  annual  rape  is 
not.  Inasmuch  as  the  shipper  had  been  adequately  warned  with  respect 
to  the  identity  of  the  seed,  the  court  assessed  the  maximum  penalty  of 
$1,000  for  a  first  offense. 

During  1944,  19,051  seed  tests  were  na.de  as  compared  with  16,930  in 
1943,  Hecomraended  specifications  for  the  guidance  of  G-overnment  agencies 
in  conducting  seed  purchase  programs  were  prepared  and  distributed^  • 
Technical  advice  and  assistance  were  given  to  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  and  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  establishing  standards 
of  quality  that  were  used  in  the  price  control  and  price  support  programs. 

Over  4,OOQ  variety  tests  ivere  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1944.  which 
represented  an  increase  of  75  -percent  oyer  the  fiscal  year  19^3» 

Variety  tests  were  made  for  vegetable  seeds  imported  from  untried 
sources  v/hich  indicates  the  need  for  addpd  control  .of  varietal  purity 
of  vegetable  seed  offered  for  importation  from  foreign  countries, 

Eor  exampl^e,  approximately  half  of  the  11,630  pounds  of  cabbag,e  seed 
imported  ^rom  Argentina  was  tested  for  variety  and  found  to  be.  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  several  varieties  or  types  and  unsuited  for  use  in  this  country. 

The  International  Crop  Improvement  Association,  prampted  by  the  needs 
under  the  -Eederal  Seed  Act  and  assisted  .by  those  engaged  in  the  admin¬ 
istration -of  the  Act,  is  developir^  uniform  standards  for  certification 
of  . seed  as  to  variety.  'This  is  a  result  pf  a  recent  survey  revealing 
that  600  varieties  of  standard  agricultural  crops  were  'known  in  the 
United  States  under  2,600  names. 

Importation  of  Seed 

Eiscal  year  1943  Fiscal  year  1944 

62,327,400 

2,278.776 


Agricultural  seeds  (pounds) 
Vegetable  seeds  (pounds) 


38,545,600 

937,3^9 
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At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1944  an-adUit ional  1,695*172  pounds  were 
refused  admission  for  failure  ■tO‘fiie5et  the' import \requirements.h  Impo-r-r 
tations  were''primaf  ily"  from-  Canada; 'Austraiia»;:New  Zealand, ■,  Argentina, 
and  Mexico.  .•  ju:  ■ 

Over  l-,600', 000  ■'bushels"‘-of  seed-  oats  were,  Inpofted  from  Canada  to  relieve 
a  critical  shortage  of  seed  oats  in  the  northeastern  States  for  seeding, 
purposes,  A  number  of  shipments  found  to  be  low  in  germination  were 
diverted  into  feed  channels.  ’  •  " 

Inuring  the  year,  3^3»'700  pounds  of  Chewirigs,  ■  fescue -seed  offered  for  / 
importation  from  New-  Zealand  were  refused  admission  into  the  commerce  _• 
of  the  United  States  due  to  its  low  percentage  af  germination.  The 
invoice  value  of  this  rejected  seed  was  approximately  $115,000. ,  Im¬ 
porters  of  this  seed  have  been  advised  that  .the  seed  may  be  used  for 
feed  purposes  rather  than  destroyed  in  view  ".of.  the  shortage  ;  of  feed.. 
Tests  have  revealed  it  has  a  feeding  value  •.comparable  to  oats,  .and 
barley.  - 

The  following  tables  show  volumes  of  importations,  seed  samples  tested 
and  action ‘on  ih'terstate  shipments;  '  •  , 

Volume  of  Importations  of  Seed  Subject  to  the- federal  Seed  Act 

Fiscal  Years  1942-1944"  ,  ,  ^  ^  T”  . 

•  ■  -  .  (pounds)  '  .  .  -  ’ 


• 

Offered 

for 

importation, 

Released 

as 

offered' 

;Released  : 

_  :  : after -re-; 

Rejected  . 

■  as  ’  Jsction  »  Rejected 

offered  ^f^liowing: 

.  ■ ; cleaning,-; :  .  '  ,  ■  ■ 

■;  etc 

Total 

released 

Vegetable 
seed  . 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
seed  . . 
Total  1944 
Total  1943 
Total  1942 

2,300,648 

64,000,700 

2,262,746 

56,342,200 

A  -  •  .  i.  .  • 

37  ,-902;:  ■i6.,.03,0;-  21,872 

•  • 

$  • 

*•'  •  '  7' C  '  " 

7, 6.53 , 500;  5. 935. '200;  1, 673. 300 

2.278,776 

62,-327",4oO 

66,301,348 

5S, 604,946 

7 , 696,402;  6 ,001  ,.230  ;.l ,  695,172 

64-,  605^76 

Uo, 404, 935 

30,497.844 

3Z, 315. 044 
24,5S3',94o 

2 , 089 ,  S91;  1. 167 ,905.: '  .921 , 986 

-5.913.904;  5.220,066;  .  693. -838 

39.482,949 

29,804,006 
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Seed  Sam-oles  Tested  under  federal  Seed  Act 


Fiscal 

years 

1941-1944 

Inter¬ 

state 

Check 

tests 

For 

For  variety 

Location 

Import 

Federal 

agencies 

Green¬ 

house 

Field 

Research 

Total 

Beltsville,  Md,  . 

726 

1,560 

246 

5.907 

730 

2.576 

396 

12,i4i 

West  Lafayette, 

1,562 

328 

^  * 

735 

2.625 

Sacramento,  Calif, 

346 

28 

-  - 

825 

_  - 

-  - 

_  _ 

1.199 

Columbia,  Mo.  ^ 

20 

19 

-  - 

3 

—  _ 

-  — 

-  — 

42 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.  2/ 

774 

774 

Corvallis,  Ore,  . 

88: 

-  - 

653 

_  _ 

-  - 

_  _ 

741 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

235 

l44 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

379 

Other  States  (6) 

1.159 

-  - 

1.150 

Total  1944  .... 

.3  ..751 

2.079 

246 

8,123 

..730 

3^726 

396 

19,051 

Total  1943  . 

2,782 

3.215 

446 

7.936 

712 

1.S39 

-  - 

16,930 

Total  1942  _ _ 

3,668 

2,966 

472 

3.290 

408 

759 

896 

12,459 

Total  ig4l  ...... 

5,589 

1.500 

926 

jK 

291 

421 

i..g.9-5 

ii.3 g3.... 

ij  Closed  August  ^>1,  19^3* 

^  Transferred  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  l6,  1944, 


Actions  on  Interstate  Shi-pments 

Fiscal  years  1942-1944 


Actions  :  1942  ;  1943  :  1944 


Complaints  received  .  s  4g4  :  483  •  503 

Seizures  recommended  . .  »  22  :  34  J  19 

Cited  for  hearing  . •  3^  i  64  :  109 

Warnings  issued  . •  235  •  315  •  299 

Advised  no  action  warranted  .  5  298  J  129  •  l64 

Criminal  action  recommended  .  I  26  *  32  !  56 

Cease  and  desist  proceedings  .  •  -  -  J  7  •  -  - 

Complaints  pending  June  30»  1944  . i  95  •  101  J  104 
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(s)  Packers  and  Stockyajds  Act' 

Appropriat  ion  Act',  19^5  . . . 

Budget  estimate,  19^6  . . . . 

Change  for  19^6: 

Overt irae  decrease 

Other  decrease  .  -30  . 


PROJTSCT  STATEI'iEM' 


$UlS,700 

363,500 


Pro  ject 

I9UU 

1945 

( est  imat  ed ) 

19^6 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
deer  ease 

1,  Enforcement  of  the 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
?,  Overtime  costs  ^  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  , 

$354,246 

54.035 

12,931 

$363,530 

55.170 

$363,500 

-$30  (1 
-55.170 

Unobligated  balance  . 

^  — 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . 

421,212 

4iS , 700 

363,500 

-55,200 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $55.200  for  19U6  consists  of  $55,170  decrease  for. overtime 

and 


(1 )  A  decrease  of  $30  to  round  off  the  anuropriation  total. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Oh.jective:  To  maintain  free  and  o-pen  competitive  conditions  at  posted 
stockyards  and  (designated  live  poultry  ma,rkets;  to  prevent  unfair, 
deceptive,  and  fraudulent  practices;  to  ins-ore  accurate  v/eights  and 
reasonable  rates  and  ch^ges;  to  require  correct  accounting  and  adeq-uate 
bondage  by  agencies  and  dealers  to  protect  shippers. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  enactment  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act  resulted  from  complaints  received  from  livestock  producers 
and  shippers  against  the  practices  of  stockyard  conpsuies,  packers,  and 
commission  firms  involving  unreasonable  rate,  inaccurate  vreights,  and 
other  unfair,  fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices.  Previously,  there 
had  been  little  or  no  regulation  of  livestock  dealers.  Producers  and 
shippers  who  were  obliged  to  market  their  livestock  through  these 
facilities  felt  themselves  entitled  to  protection  similar  to  that 
afforded  users  of  other  public  utilities. 

Since  passage  of  the  Act  in  1921,  highly  centra.llzed  livestock  marketing 
has  progressively  decentralized,  moving  closer  and  closer  to  the 
producer.  Less  than  half  of  our  total  livestock  production  now  moves 
through  central  markets  as  conpared  \'d.th  about  95^  when  the  act  wa.s 
passed.  The  volume  of  production  and  marketing  ha,s  steadily  increased, 
thereby  motivating  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stockyards  subject  to 
Federal  supervision  from  70  to  over  200  at  the  present  time. 
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Changes  in  economic  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  hs.ve  caused 
increased  operating  cost«  and  prohreras,  thus  stimulating  demands  for 
increases  in  rates  and  charges  to  he  paid  hy  the  farmer  and  shipper. 

It  is  estima.ted  that  1551000, OOOhead' of '  livestock  reached^the.  „  ,1.. 
markets  during'  1944  compared'to'  150,000', 000'  during'  1943  i'32»000,000' 

during  1942.  ,  "■  .  , 

Plan  d.f  .Work; '  Enforcement  ’  of 'the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  is  handled 
hy  supervisors  located  at  the  major  stockyards,  The  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  livestoek  markets'  and  designated  poultry  areas  is  con¬ 
ducted  from  field  offices  located  in  the  following  cities; 


Montgomery,  Alabama 
Los  /ngeles,  California 
Denver,  Colorado 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


National  Stockyards,  Ill. 
Lexingt  on -Kentucky 
Boston,  liassachusett s 
St .  Paul , ■ Minnesota 
Kansas  C it yj,'  Missouri 
Omaha,  Kehraska,  . *■ 


Hew -Yorkj'flT.  Y, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Portland,  Oregon  * 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
•Nashville,  Tenn.  *' 
Pt .  'Worth,  Texas,  ' 


Smaller  stockyards  are  visited  periodically; '  complaints  are  investigated 
and,  if  possible,  settled  on  the  spot  hy  the  supervisors. 


Cases  under  the  Act  may  arise  either  a.s  a  result  of  periodic  inspections 
and  audits,  or  as- a '-result  of  an  allegatioh''of*-.pnfair  .or"  fraudulent 
practices  hy  parties  using  the  services. 

The  matters  of  complaint  relate  to  lost,  dead,  or  crippled  animals, 
alleged  incorrect  weights,  dissatisfaction  with  prices  received,  and 
errors  in  remittance  of  proceeds  or  other  improper  accountings. 

Activities  under  •  the  Act,. fall  generally  into  the- f olloyring  categories:- 

(1)  rRates  and  charges;  Each  posted  stockyard  and  ma.rket  agency  is-, 
.required  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a- complete  schedule  of  rates  for 
the  services  it  provides.  'Whenever  they- decide  to  alter  rates,  the 
Secretary  must  he  notified  10  days  in  advance.  Because  of  increasing 
costs  of  labor  and  materials,  the  volume; of  requests  for  rate  increases 
has  been  abnormally-  large.  In  many  ca9es  the  rate  changes  are  a.ccepted; 
in  some  cases  an  informal  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary's 
representative  is  sufficient  to  prevent -increases ;  nnd  in  others,;' 
formal  hearings  are  necessary  to  reach  a  decision  whether  the-' increase 
will  he  permitted  or  denied-.  All  rate  cases  require  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  financial  status  of  the  stockyard  or  market  agency's  property 
valuation,  income,  expenses,  unit  costs,  and  other  related  factors, 

(2)  Trade  •practices;  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the  packers,  stockyards,  •••-  ■ 
raa,rket  agencies,  dea.lers,  and  licensees  must  adhere  to  fair  marketing 
practices  in  their  dealing  \^dth  producers.  Facilities  must  he. available 
to  shippers  without  discrimination;  services  must  he  efficient;  weights 
must  he  accurate;  acceunting  .for  shipments  must  he  in  accordance  with- 
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the  facts;  feeding,  and'’ handling  of  the  stock  must  be  properly 
performed  and  supervised.'  Persons  claiming  to  have  suffered,  damage  . 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  who  may,  after  thorough  investi¬ 
gation,  require  the  payment  of  reparation  awards.  The  Secretary,  after 
hearing,  may  issue  orders  requiring  cessation  of  unfair  practices,  or, 
in.  flagrant  cases,  may  suspend  or  revoke  the  right  of  .guilty  parties 
to  conduct  operations  at  supervised  markets. 

(3)  Record  keeping!  Stockyards,  packers,  registrants  and  licensees 
are  required  to  maintain  complete  records  of  all  transactions.  The 
Secretary  may  order  the  maintenance  of  such  records  if  an  investi^ 
gation  shows  that  those  being  maintained  do  not  disclose  all  facts 
relating  to  the"Susiness. 

Applicants- for  poultry  licenses  must  furnish  a  certified  balance  sheet 
from  vh.ich  their  financial  responsibility  may  be  ascertained,,  or  must 
establish  this  fact  through  open  hearings  be.fore  a;  representative  of 
the  Secretary.  Persons  subject  to-  the  Act  are’  required  to  file  annual 
reports  setting  out  financial  and  bther  necessary  Information. 

Progress  aind  Current  Programs’:  ; 

Pormal  proceeding  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act:  Although  the 
Act  provides  for  formal  hearings  which  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  practice ‘promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the  enforcement -of  the 
Act  has  been  based  insofar  as  possible  on  arbitration  and  informal 
proceedings.  The  follovring  table  reflects  a  statistical  summary  of 
those  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  formal  proceedings  in 
order  to  secure  compliance  covering  the  five-year  'period  ending 
June  30,  19^^. 


Fiscal 

year 

Cases  pending 
beginning  of 
year 

New 

cases 

Hearings 

reopened 

Tot  al 

Cases 

disposed 

Cases  pend¬ 
ing  . end  of 
year 

1940 

'  37 

73 

8 

118 

76 

42 

1941 

42 

95  ■ 

1 

138 

7S 

60 

1942 

•  60 

S4 

8 

152 

96 

56 

1943 

56 

4g 

10 

Il4 

65 

49 

1944  ' 

49 

80 

10 

139 

82 

57 

Of  the  90  cases  instituted  or  reopened,  ^8  involved  disciplinary  action, 
36  involved  reparation  claims,  10  involved  reasonableness  of  rates  and 
charges  of  stockyard  conpanies  and  6  involved  applications  for  poultry 
licenses. 

Of  a  total  of  82  cases  disposed  in  19^,  30  culminated  in  the  issuance 
of  cease  and  desist  orders;  6  in  suspensions  of  registrations;  reparation 
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was  awarded  in  4;  poultry  licenses  vrere  denied  in  5»  granted  in  1; 

and  30  cases  were ' disbis'sed.  The  remaining  cases,  involving  miscellaneous 
matters  were  disposed  of  "by  appropriate  orders,.  During  the  year,  37 
hearings  were  held"  in' connection- with' these  formal  proceedings. 

There  were  16  cases  involving  violat  ions  of  the'  Act  "before  the  Federal 
Courts.  Of  these, '*•6  were  concluded  and  10  were  left  undecided  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Most  of  these  cases  involved  failure,  to-  comply  with 
the  regi.stration  or  "bonding  requirements  of  the  statute  an(l  the  courts 
imposed  penalties  ranging  from  $100  to  $300.  ■ 

Registrations  licenses  and  "bonds;  The  following  ta"ble  shows  the  nura"ber 
of  persons  and  agencies  su'bject  to  the  Act  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  June  30>  1944  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  yearJ 


Fiscal 

year 

ended 

Stockyards 

posted 

I'ferket  agencies 
registered 

Dealers 

registered 

Packers  under 
supervision 

Poultry 

licenses 

6/30 /U3 
6/30/41* 

205 

202 

1,S63 

1,907 

2,5^S 
•  2,553 

1,217 

1,301 

1,619 

1.571* 

Due  to  continued  large  marketings  of  livestock  and  relatively  high  unit 
values,  it  was  necessary  to  call  on  registrants  to  increase  their  "bond 
coverage  to  insure  remittance  of  proceeds  and  payment  for  livestock 
purchased.  As  a  consequence  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  farmers 
and  producers  as  represented  "by  outstanding  "bonds  increased  from  over 
$22,000,000  to  over  $25,000,000. 

Rat es  and  charges ;  In  1944  over  1,400  tariffs  and  supplements, seeking 
changes  in  existing  rates,  were  filed.  This  compares  with  1,20S  during 

1943.  ,  -  - 

Many  of  these  tariffs  and  supplements  involve  compa.ratively  simple  rate 
changes,,  "but  others  are  much  more  complicated  with  farther  reaching 
results  .insofar  as  the  farmers  and'  the  livestock  producers  who  pay  the 
rates  are  concerned.  All  filed  tariff  and  supplement  seeking  to  change 
a  rate  requires  an  analysis  and  a  decision  as  to  whether  it  will  "be 
accepted  for  filing  and  thus  "be  allowed  to  go  into  effect; 

Two  cases  involving  commission  r.at.es  were  disposed  of,  without  hearings, 
"by  stipulations  reducing  the  rates  in  controversy.  An  order  was  issued 
reducing  the  charge  for  rental  of  poultiy  coops  at  designated  markets 
with  ah  estimated  sa.vings  to  producers  of  $12 ,000  .annually. 

In  those  cases  where  justification  was  not  shown  for  change  in  rates, 
the  parties  filing  the  tariffs  were  pers\mded  to  withdraw  them. 

This  resulted  in  an  annual  savings  to  producers  of  a"bout  $S5»000  annually 
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Trade  practices;  A  total  of  I5S  financial  and  trade  practice  audits 
were  made.  The  scope  of  these  audits  covered  the  operations  of  stock- 
yard  compa^nies,  market  agencies,  dealers,  and  licensees.  Based  upon 
these  audits,  thirty-eight  disciplinary  complaints  involving  unfair 
trade  practices  were  issued.  Compla^ints  were  terminated  in  some  cases 
"by  suspension  of  registrations  ranging  from  90  days  to  3  years,  and 
in  other  cases  hy  cease  and  desist  orders. 

An  unusual  case  involved  the  veterinarians  at  one  market  issuing 
certificates  stating  that  the  animals  tested  for  Bang’s  disease  and 
tulDerculosis  were  in  good  health  when  in  fact  the  alleged  tests  were 
either  improperly  administered  or  not  made  at  all.  This  resulted  in 
the  suspension  of  the  market  registrations  for  three  years.  Obviously 
such  practices  were  not  only  deceptive  but  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
livestock  industry  as  well  as  the  consuming  public. 

Greater  use  was  made  of  stipulations  in  those  cases  involving  matters 
where  fraud  or  more  serious  violations  were  not  apparent.  The  Director 
approved  3^  stipulations  under  this  provision  of  the  rules  of  practice. 

The  stipulations  provide  that  the  facts  can  be  used  in  a.  forma,l 
proceedings  if  the  agencies  which  ha.ve  entered  into  the  stipulations 
are'found  later  to  Ise  continuing  the  practices  they  Have  agreed  to 
discontinue.  Supervisors  received  and  disposed  of  6U3  complaints 
without  reference  to  the  Washington  office  as  compared  to  about  UOO 
the- previous  year.  :  By  this  means,  there  v/as  recovered  for  shippers  and 
others  a  total  of  $20,711  without  the  necessity  of  the  complainants 
going  to  the  expense  of  filing  formal  conplaints  and  attending  hearings. 

Scales  and  weighings:  A  total  of  2,600  scale  testings  v/ere  made  at  the 
various  markets  throughout  the  country.  It  vras  found  t,hat  over  UOO, 
or  -15^  were  in  need  of  adjustment,  repairs,  overhauling,  or  replacement. 

Since  military  requirements  and  strict  priorities  on  materials  made  the 
purchase  of  new  scales  difficult,  it  v^as  more  important  than  ever  that 
careful  attention  be  given  to.  the  maintenance  and  repair,  of  scales  in 
use  for ,  vreighing  livestock  and  live  poultry  at  supervised  markets. 
Instructions  were  issued  to  weighraasters.  and  others  regarding  the  proper 
methods  to  be  followed  in  weighing  livestock  and  poultry. 

Stockyard  valuationst  The  valuation  engineers  completed  the  I'ield 
inventories  of  the. physical  plant  and  lands  of  the  following  st.ockyaxd 
properties:  '  '  ’ 

San  Antonio  Union  Stock  Yards,  San  Antonio,  Texa-s 

Mississippi  Valley  Stock  Yards,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

In  addition,  the  engineers  completed  the  map  wrk  and  office  calculations 
on  the  appraisals  of  properties  on  which  the  field  work  v^as  performed 
in  prior  fiscal  yea.rs,  namely: 

Detroit  Stock  Yards,  Detroit,  Michigan 
(Michigan  Central  Railroad) 

Baltimore  Union  Stock  Yards,  Baltimore,  Iferyla.nd 

35^  completion  of  San  Antonio  Union  Stockyards,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Audit  and  accounts:  Audits  of  the  hooks  ?^iid  records  of  the  various 
agencies  subject  to  the  Act  were  mde  in  330  cases  as  indicated  in  the 
follov^ing  tabulatipn":  "  '  '  .  ■  r.  ;  ■:  . 


■To  tap 

Stockyard 

companies 

I'iarket 
agenci  es 

Traders 
Order  3 
& 

Brokers 

Pack¬ 

ers 

Licensees 

Coop. 

Co'. 

Financial,  &  Trade- 

Pract  ice  Audit  s . . 

158  ' 

9 

88 

53 

3 

Rate  Audits  &  , 

Tabulations  ..... 

.  .ii- 

...10 

1 

Finan c ial  Aud it  s . . 

.^0 

15 

5 

Miscellaneous  .... 

113 

...  1 

6 

22 

2 

■  .  32 

Audits  for 

Licenses  . . 

7S. 

72 

Total . 

320 

-  20 

109 

25 

2 

163 

1 

G-eneral  activities;  In  addition  to  the  specific  activities  ■  out  lined  above, 
every  effort  was  nade  t.o  see.tha.t  the  premises  of  the  markets  were 
thoroughly ■  cleaned  and.:in, proper  condition  to  render  reasonable  and  satis¬ 
factory  services  and  statements  relating  to  prices  for  corn  and- wheab  were 
carefully  scrutinized  to  see  tha.t'  the  stockyard  companies  were  not  ba.sing 
their  selling  prices  on  purchase  costs  in  excess  of  established  ceiling 
prices .  ... 
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(t)  Naval  Stores  Act 

$3U,72g 
30 , 100 

-4,628 

PROJECT  STATEI-ffiNT 


Appropriation  Act ,  1945  . . 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  ....  -4,600 
Other  decrease .  -28 


Project 

19ii4 

1945  ■ 

(estimated) 

iqii6 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
deer  ease 

1.  Enforcement  and  service 
operations  under  the  Naval 

Stores  Act  . . 

0.  Overtime  costs  . 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  estimate  or 

aupropriati  on . 

$28,298 

4,563 

1,S67 

$30,128 

u,6oo 

$30,100 

-$28 

-4,600 

34.728 

34,728 

30,100 

-4,628 

INCREA.SES  OR  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $4,628  for  1946  consists  of  the  $4.600  decrease  for  over¬ 

time  and 

(l )  A  decrease  of  $28  to  round  off  the  appropriation  total. 

ITORK  UllDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Ohject ive :  To  prevent  the  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  misbranded, 
misgraded,  adulterated,  or  falsely  described  na.val  stores;  to  establish 
standard  grades;  and  to  provide  federal  inspection  service. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
pure  turpentine  vras  difficult  to  find  on  the  market.  Because  of  the 
great  competition,  many  producers  would  adulterate  their  turpentine 
with  mineral  oil  and  kerosene.  Of  the  four  kinds  of  turpentine,  each 
suitable  for  different  purposes,  the  bu,ver  was  unable  to  knovr  which 
kind  he  was  buying.  The  standards  established  under  the  Nival  Stores 
Act  provide  four  descriptive  types:  gum  spirits  of  turpentine,  steam 
distilled  wood  turpentine,  destructively  distilled  vood  turpentine, 
and  sulphate  wood  turpentine.  The  buyer  can  nov^  state  the  kind  of 
turpentine  desired,  and  since  the  seller  is  required  to  place  the  exact 
ingredients  on  the. label,  the  proper  product  can  be  obtained. 

There  were  no  legal  standards  established  for  grades  of  rosin.  Rosin 
varied  from  light  colored  rosin  of  premium  quality  to  the  dark  colored 
rosin  of  poor  quality.  Because  of  the  slight  variations  in  color,  it 
was  in^ossible  vrithout  samples  to  know  which  grade  was  being  purchased. 
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Stands^rd  gla,ss  samples  for  I3  grades  of  rosin  were  developed  and  made 
a-vaila-dle  to  the  industry.  ,  Van iojis  grades  of  rosin  are  required  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  needed,  and  the  correct  gra.de 
can  now.  he-piir  oiiagp^.. .  These,  standards,  have  since  heea-  adopted;  hy  other 
rosin  producing,  countries,.,  ,  Thu.s,.  the  grade  W  rosin- is-  the  same,  in 
the  United  States,  IVance,  England,  G-ermany,  and  South-. America. 

The  inspection,  servic.e.  result ,e(i,  frpra  complaints  of  huyers  .of  .  rosin  who, 
in  the  absence  of  impartial  government  inspectors,  had  to  rely  on  priva.te 
inspectors.  Through  the  Naval  Stores  Act ,  .  off icial  government  inspectors 
are  novr  ava-ilahle  to  grade  rosin  on  a  fee  basis. 

G-ener.al .  Pl.anf  Sample's;  of  naval '  stores  ent  ering  intersta.te  commerce  are 
purchased  for  the-  pujrpose .  of  analysis,  classification,  or  grading  in 
order  to;  detect  adulteration  or  .misrepresentations.  ' 

The  inspection  service  is  voluntary  and  is  rendered  .upon  request., 
whereupon; 'Certificates,  are  furnished  showing  the  analysis,  classification, 
or  grade,  Eor  this  purpose  a  fee'  is  charged  to_  coyer  the  cost  of  the; 
service.;  Federal  certificates  are  accept  ed  a,s  final  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  ;buyer  and  seller  as  to  the  grade,  purity,  and 
.•  compliance  with  specifications,  ; 

Sxajn-ples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programt  Federal  inspectors  operating 
in  the  naval  stores  producing  areas  inspected,  graded.,  and  classified 
a  total  of  239,436  drums  and  barrels  of  gum  rosin  and  2,561  drums  of 
-'turpentine.  These  Inspections'  Were  covered  by -10,875  Federal  inspection 
certificates  on  rosin,  which  represented,  one-fourth  of  our  national 
prod.uction,  and.  201  certificates  on  turpentine.  The  significance  of 
these  f igures  becomes',  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered' that  all 
Federal  inspections  are  voluntary. 

In  an  outstandirg  case  d.-uring  the  year  one  large  lot  of  rosin,  upon 
v/hich'a  p\ircha.ser  requested  ciiech:  grading'  at  his'  plant,  was  'found,  to 
be  badly  rnisgraded.  Investigation -showed,  that  extreme  carelessness 
in  grading  and  handling- at  the  still  where  the  rosin  had  been  purchased 
was  accountable  for  the  condition.  The  processor  has  been  warned 
against  continuation  of  t'he  'faulty  practices..'-..  . 

Samples  of  Gover'nment'-ovrn'ed  stocks 'of  turpentine  ranging  from  55,946 
barrels  valued  at  $1,897,480  to  '84,047  barrels  valued  at  $2,856,9^9 
during  the  year"  were  collected  and  tested  regularly  about  every  six 
weeks  to  assure ' pr6p'ef'’"&torage  and  continued  freshening  of  the  stocks 
in  order  to  maintain 'them' in  good  manketable  condition. 

The  Act  provides 'for' prepar at  ion  of  sets  of  standards  for  loan  to 
State  or '  local  iiispectdrs,  producers,  dealers,  and  consumers  of  rosin. 
These  standa-rds  det eriorat e 'With'  use  .and  occasionally  must  be  serviced. 
All  sets  out  on  loan  last  yean  were  maintained  in  good  condition. 
Thirty-one  sets  were'  called  in,  serviced  and  returned  for  use.  Seven 
new  sets  were  prepared  and  loaned  to  new  depositories. 

Touring  the  year  studies  were  made  to  develop  better  methods  of  analyzing 
and  testing  naval  stores  products  for  content,  softening  point  and 
other  factors  of  importance  in  the  use  of  the  products. 
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-■  .  rlrisecticide  Act’ 

Appropriat  ion  Act ,  I9.U5  . . r-,-.  . 

Budget  est ioat e,  , 1946  ^ . 

Change  for  1946:  ‘ 

Overtime  decrease  -*...  -2S,408''.  ’ 

No  other  change  .......  -  -  ' . . 

PROJECT  STATElfflNT 


$215,208 
186; 800 


-28,408 


Project 

1944 

1945 

(estimat  ed) 

1946 

(estimat  ed) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Enforcement  of  the 

Insecticide  Act  . . 

2,  Overtime  costs  .......... 

Unobligated  balance  . .  '. . . . .  , 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . 

■ 

$160,716 

23,892 

8,298 

$186,800 
.  28,408 

$186,800 

-$28,408 

192,906 

215.208 

186.300 

-28.408 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES- 


The  de.creas.e  o'f  $28,408  for  1946  consists  entirely  of  overtime. 

UNDSSR-' THIS  APPROPRIATION' 

Objective :  To  provide  protection  to  grower  and-  uWer  us’ers  from  misbranded, 
adulterated  or  ineffective  insecticides  and  fungicides^  to  evalnaie  new 
and  complex  products  being  placedon  the  market. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Damage  Caused  by  insects' 'st'i-ll- nulli¬ 
fies  tile'  labor  of-  about  a  million  men  each  year.  The  destTuction  in 
terms,  of ' dollars  -is  enough  to  pay  our  national  educational  brll. 

..There  are  “about  15,000  different  brands  of  insecticides  and  fiingicides 
on  the  .raanket  and  .fax m  crops  v.slued  at  more.tha.n  $13*, 0OO,'0O0,OOO  are  in 
.  a  large  measure ddependent  upon  their  effectiveness.  Producers,  ' 
particularly  today,  cannot  afford 'to  play  a  game  .of  trial  and.  error 
with  insect  and  d.isease  control,  _  . 

Increased  production  '.has  .increased,  the  demand  for  insecticides.  This 
:;Ccupled  with,  a  shortage  of  many  of  the  standard  ingredients  formerly 
used,  in  their  manufa.ctiire  has  caused  some  manufacturers  to  att  erant  the 
max keting. of  worthless  new  prod.ucts,  the  adulteration  of  stand.ard. 
products,  or  the  improper  labeling  of  their  products.  ‘Between  400  and 
500  new  products  appear  on  the  market  annually  so  that  it  is  a 
■  constantly  changing  field.. 
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Products  subject  to  the  Act  are  insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in 
protecting  fruits,  vegetables,  and  field  crops  from  insects  and 
diseases;  insecticides  for  use  aga,inst  insects  attacking  man  and  other 
animals,  household'  insecticides'  for  u'se'  again'st  such  insegts  as  house¬ 
flies,  moths,'  mosquitoes',  roaches,  ants,' 'and  ethers;  seed  and  soil¬ 
treating  material  used  for  controlling  seed-borne  diseases  ©f  plants 
and  disinfectants  used  in  preventing  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases 
of  man,  farm  animals,  and  .-pet  S,  ' 

Ineffective  and  fraudulently  labeled  products  are  kept  off  the  mahket 
through  constant  inspection  and  testing  of  hundreds  of  preparations 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Plan  of  Work;  To  determine  whether  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  in 

compliance  vrith  the  law,  samples  are  taken  from  interstate  or  import . 

shipments  and  subjected  to  thorough  analyses  and  tests.  In  many  cases 
these  t  ests  •  involve  extensive  field, tests  by  the  entomologi  sts  .  or 
plant  pathologists  or  both.  Disinfectants  sold  for  use  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  communicable  diseases  of  man  and  animals  are  tested  by 
bacteriologists. 

Methods  of  analysis  for  the  standard  types  of  insecticid.es  and.  fungi¬ 
cides  ane  available,  but  many  of.  the  newer  materials  ane  highly  complex 
mixtures  and  new  methods  of  testing  must  be  d.eveloped*  Adequate  field 
methods  must  also  be  developed  for  testing  insecticides,  plant  fungi¬ 
cides,  and  disinfectants.  It  is  also  necessary  to  determine  which 
ingredients  of  insecticides  and.  fungicides  are  active  for  the  purposes 
int  end.ed  and  which  are  inert,  since  the  law  requires  a  labeled  state¬ 
ment  of  the  composition  in  cases  vrhere  an  inert  ingredient  is  present. 

Progress  and  Current  Programs; 

Analysis  of  samples;  In  the  administration  of  the  Insecticide  Act  the 
past  year,  2,006  official  samples  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  were 
tested.  Of  these,  401  failed,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
act.  The  violations  in  the  case  of  3^2,  or  about  I7  percent,  vrere  of 
a  sufficiently  serious  nature  to  justify  issuing  citations  to  the 
manufacturers,  vrhile  the  violations  in  59  instances  were  of  less  serious 
nature  and  were  adjusted  throu^  correspondence  with  manufact-urers* 

The  tests  on  97  other  products  were  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  warrant 
action  so  nevr  samples  have  been' requested  for  additional  tests.  Of  all 
samples  tested,  4hl,  or  about  22  percent  were  ne'Ar  to  the  records.  A 
new  laboratory  was  established,  at  San  Francisco,  California  to  take 
over  some  of  the  work  loa.d.  previously  carried  by  the  Deltsville 
Laboratory.  This  vrill  enable  the  Beltsville  Laboratory  to  enlarge  its  | 

activities  in  t  he  field  of  testing  nevr  insecticides  and  fungicides,  ' 

Heretofore  the  laboratory ^has  bfeen  restricted  d.ue  to  the  lack  of 
facilities.  ’  .  ' 

Seiz^l^es  and  prosecutions:  Daring  the  year,  l4  seizures,  involving  12 
d.ifferent  products  made  by  a.s  ma.ny  manufactOT ers  were  initiated  and  3^ 
criminal  action  cases,  involving  JiO  products  and.  21  d.ifferent  manufacture:: 
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were  prepared  for  prosecution  under  the  criminal  provision  of  the  act. 

Forty-five  criminal  action  cases,  covering  3^  different  products  mp^de 
hy  26  manufacturers,  were  adjudicated  during  the  year.  All  of  these 
cases  were  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Government  and  fines  aggregating 
$4,594  were  assessed  against  the  defendants. 

One  of  the  most  important  cases  involved  the  manufacturer  of  a  nationa.lly 
advertised  pyrethrum  extract  -  a  material  at  rresent  unavailahle,  A 
shipment  of  his  product  sold  as  ’’Pyrethrum  Extract  20”  contained  no 
pyrethrum  extract  and  was  proven  to  he  vrorthless.  CriminaJ  action  was  ; 
taken  against  the  manufacturer  who  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined. 

Entomological  tests:  Liq\aid  household  insecticides  containing  synthetic 
toxic  agents  were. examined  for  defectiveness.  While  such  insecticides 
were  in  many  instances  rafed  Grade  AA  for  flies,  they  were  found  to  he 
ineffective  against  r caches .  As  a  result  of  this  work,  manufacturers 
are  being  required  to  revise  their''. claims  or  change  the  formula  of 
their  products.  ’  •  _ 

Fungicidal,  tests:  Work  with  various.. types  of  insoluble  copper  fungi¬ 
cides,  which  ai’e  used  to  elimina,te  and  pr'eveiit  plant  disease,  wa.s,  con¬ 
tinued  during  t he 'current  year.  Tests  were  also  made  of  some  of  the 
newer  types  of  deed  disinfectants. 

Bacteriological  testing:  Due  to  the  extensive  marketing  during  the 
year  of  synthetic  preparations,  a  large  proportion  of  the  germicidal 
samples  collected  vrere  of  this  type.  Since  adequa.te  testing  methods 
are  not  available  for  such  preparations,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
direct  much  investigational  work  on  procedure  toward  more  uniform 
and  standardized  methods  for  proper  evaluation. 

In  collaboration  with  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  compounds  for 
combatting  fungi  causing  ’’Athletes  foot”  were  investigated. 

The  following  table  indicates  work  clone  under  this  act: 
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(v)  Commodity  Ixchange  Act 


Appropriation 'Act ,  19^5 


Budget  estimate,  1946  . 

Change  fen  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  .  -48,797 

Increase  . +100,000 


PHOJECT  STATENiasrT 


$348,797 

400,000 

'•+91,203 


Project 

1944  • 

9 

1945 

( estimated) 

1946  TT 

( estimated) : 

ncrease  or 

decrease 

1.  Commodity.  Exchange 

Act  .  .  .r . 

0 

$299,817; 

$300,000 

« 

$400,000: 

$+100,000(1 

2.  Overtime  costs . 

45,329: 

48,797 

-  -: 

-48,797 

Uno’bligated  "balance  . . . 

8„435: 

-  - 

—  -: 

—  — 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . . 

• 

348,581: 

348,797 

• 

400,000: 

+51,203 

IITCPEASSS  OR  DBCR.1ASE3 


The  net  increase  of  $51,203  in  this  item  for  1946  consists  of  $4S,797 
decrease  for  overtime,  and 

(l)  An  increase  of  $].00.000  to  nrovide  for  supervision  over  futures  trad¬ 
ing  in  agricultural  commodities  as  required  by  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act , 


O'bj ective;  To  supervise  the  unexpectedly  large  volume  of  futures  trading 
which  has  developed  despite  price  ceilings. 

The  Prohlem:  The  appropriation  for  enforcement  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  for  the  1942  fiscal  year  was  $632,765  (exclusive  of  overtime). 
During  that  fiscaR  year  futures  trading  under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  reached  sizea'ble  proportions,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Volume  of  Futures  Trading,  “by  Commodities,  Fiscal  Years 
1942,  1943 >  1944,  and-.first  half  of  fiscal  year  1945 


Commodity  •  • • 

■  'Unit 

•  •  1942-  • 

'1943  ' 

1944 

First  half 
of  1945  1/ 

All  grains  . 

1,000  bu 

7,109.952 

5, 682^889 

6,449,637 

3,256,896 

Wheat  . 

do. 

3.231,001 

2,703,210 

2,641.736 

1,248,895 

Corn  . 

do. 

1,235,641 

251,727 

-  - 

203,749 

Oats  . 

do. 

524,029 

610,552 

726,386 

562,774 

Rye . . 

do. 

790,011 

1.469,683 

3,031,127 

1,802,566 

Barley  ....... 

do. 

5,527 

3,124 

45,043 

27,123 

Flaxseed  . 

do. 

42,013 

22,533 

5,345 

926 

Soybeans  . 

do. 

681,656 

16,000 

_  _ 

—  — 

Grain  sorghums 

do. 

-  - 

— 

4,803 

Cotton  . 

1,000  bales 

64,903 

42,732 

39,170 

19,645 

Wool  tops  ...... 

1,000  lb. 

50,990 

33,220 

44,045 

22,455 

But  ter  . 

Carlots 

26,467 

7, <102 

-  — 

— 

Fggs  . 

do. 

41.975 

9,005 

6,085 

22,413 

Potatoes  . 

do. 

10,539 

‘*.237 

1,233 

447 

Millfeeds  . 

Tons 

809,450 

336.370 

120 

2,160 

Cottonseed  oil  . 

1,000  lb. 

1,286,370 

31,260 

6,180 

12,575 

Cottonseed  meal 

Tons 

860, 4oo 

88,500 

—  _ 

—  — 

Soybean  meal  ... 

do. 

623,100 

21,600 

-  - 

1,200 

Lard . 

1,000  lb. 

1,832,000 

/ 

5,350 

550 

—  — 

ly  July  1  -  Fecemher  31»  1944. 

Note?  Estimated  value  of  futures  trading,  all  commodities; 

1942,  ipi4, 272,173,000;  1943,  ;^io,430,096,000;  1944,  i^i2,6i2,799.000; 

first  half  of  1945,  $6,975,135,000. 

In  anticipation  of  a  drastic  curtailment  in  futures  trading  because  of 
price  restrictions,  the  appropriation  for  enforcement  of  this  Act  was 
reduced  to  $469 » 5^7  1943  and  then  to  $300,000  for  1944.  The  basic 

appropriation  for  1945,  the  current  fiscal  year,  is  still  $300,000,  or 
only  47  percent  of  the  1942  figure. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  drastic  decline  in  the  volume  of  futures 
trading  has  not  materialzed.  As  shown  in  the  table,  trading  in  all 
grains ,  combined,  declined  from  7»109  million  bushels  in  1942,  to  5i682 
million  in  1943,  but  increased  to  6,449  million  bushels  in  1944  and  has 
increased  20  percent  in  excess  of  that  rate  during  the  first  half  of 
1945.  If  trading  continues  at  the  same  rate  during  the  second  half  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  total  for  1945  will  approximate  7*700  million 
bushels,  or  6OO  million  more  than  during  1942.  Trading  in  cotton 
futures  declined  from  65  million  bales  in  1942,  to  43  million  bales 
in  1943,  to  39  million  bales  in  1944,  and  has  continued  at  approximately 
that  rate  during  the  first  half  of  1945.  Trading  in  wool  top  futures 
declined  from  5I  million  pounds  in  1942  to  34  million  pounds  in  1943, 
but  increased  to  44  million  pounds  in  1944,  and  has  continued  at  that 
rate  during  the  first  six  months  of  1945. 
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In  a  number  of  markets  where  prices’ remained  at  ceiling  levels  for  a 
considerable  period,  trading  became  nominal  or  ..ceased  entirely  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  period,  'With  easing  of  supply  conditions, 
however,'  trading  has  been  resumed  in  some  commodities  and  expanded  in 
others,  '  The  futures  markets  in  wool  tops  and.  eggs  are  illustrative  of 
such  a  revival,  .Trading  in  corn  futures  has  been  res^lmed  on  all  five  '  . 
of  the  markets  where  trading  had  been ' suspended.  The, bran.' futures  ' 
market  at  Kansas  City  has  recently  reopened  and  a  new  futures  market  ’ 
has  started  in  grain  sorghums.  For  some  months  there  have  been  small 
volumes  of  cottonseed  oil  futures  contracts  traded  on  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  , '  ‘ 

As  shown  in  the  table,  the  estimated  dollar  value  of  futures  trading 
declined  2J  percent  to  approximately.  10-1/2  billion  dollars  in  19^3 
but  reversed  this  downward  trend  in  1944  and  apmroxima.ted  12-1/2 
billions,  just  12  percent  below  the  1942  maximum,  '■ 

Signif icancet  As  supplies  become  more  plentiful  compared  with  demand,  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  merchandisers,  processors,  and  farmers’  marketing 
organizations  will  undoubtedly  seek  hedging  protection.  ^ This  trend  is 
particularly  likely  if  prices  should  decline.  While  many  are  willing  to 
take  chances  in  the  hope  of  inventory  gains  in  an  upward  price  trend, 
they  are  quick  to  hedge  market  risks  in  the  futures ■ markets  if  the  price 
trend  is  downward  or  the  outlook  uncertain,  .. 

Plan  of  V/prk:  The  increase  requested  will;  provide  for  an  increase  of 
3^-9  i^an  years  of  employment  to  administer  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
restoring  the  personnel  to  approximately  6l, percent  of  the  1942  level. 
Eleven  additional  accountants  and  6  additiopg,!  investigators  will  be' 
reemployed,  the  remaining  22  being  additional  supervisory  and  clerical 
personnel  required  to  handle  the  increased  number  of  reports  from^  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  merchandisers,  dealers,  farmers’  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  other  traders.  ... 

While  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  with  Accuracy  the  anticipated  increase 
in  volume  of  supervisory  activities,  an  attempt  has  been  ..-made  to  show  a 
comparison  between  1945  and  1946  on  a  number  of  significacnt'vi terns: 

Item  1944-45  (estimated)  1945-46  (estimated) 


Daily  trading 

$40',  000,000 

650.000^ 

Coimnodit  ies 

•12  ■ 

17 

Futures 

•  48 

80, 

Markets 

18 

18 

Special  accounts 

■■  900 

1,200 

Segregation  audits 

124 

250 

Survey  and  position  audits 

97 

110 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  appropriation  of  this  increased  sum  will 
merely  provide  for  urgently  needed  work  and  for  market  supervision  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  unexpected  upward  trend  in  the  volume  of  futures  trading  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 


CKA.NGSg  II  LAiTGUAGB 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  vmderscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  hrackets) 

Commodity  Exchange  Act:  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended 
(7  U.  S.  C.  l-17a) ,  Cand  as  further  amended  by  the  Act  of  October 

9,  1940  (7  U.  S.  C.  2),.  i|^34g,797]  >p400.000. 

This  change  deletes  ”and  as  further  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  9»  1940 
(7  U.  S.  C.  2),”  as  this  is  now  included  in  the  code  reference  7  U.  S,  C. 
l-17a  and  is  no  longer  necessary, 

WOHZ  UllDER  THIS  APPEOPHIATION 

Ob j ective:  Enforcement  of  the  Commodity  Exciiange  Act  is  directed  to  the 
prevention  of  abuses  of  the  futures  trading  system  primarily  through 

(1)  insuring  of  fair  practice  and  honest  dealing  on  commodity  exchanges 

(2)  prevention  of  manipulation  and  corners,  and  (3)  prevention  of  the 
dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and  market  information  to 
influence  prices. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Futures  trading — v/hich  aggregated 
over  I2-I/2  billion  dollars  in  1944 — is  of  great  economic  value  to 
the  producer,  processor,  and  merchant.  Futures  prices  registered 
upon  commodity  exchanges  reflect  and  focus  all  price-making  factors 
in  a  central  market  place.  They  are  an  integral  part  of  the  pricing 
system  used  by  the  varied  interests  handling  the  Nation’s  major  farm 
commodities  and  thus  have  a  direct  and  important  effect  upon  tiie  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  dissemination  of  price  .quotations  enables  all  interested 
parties  to  keep  currently  informed. 

In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  price  registering  facility,  the  futures 
market  facilitates  hedging  against  loss.  .  Without  the  opportunity  to 
hedge,  their  spot  transactions  in  the  futures  markets,  wheat  and  cotton 
buyers,  .for  example,  would  be  compelled  to  increase  their  operating 
margins  with  the  result  that  the  producer  would  be  paid  less  for  his 
product.  The  cost  of  protection  against  price  changes  would  be  shifted 
from  the  speculator  to  the  farmer. 

Any  slackening  in  enforcement  of  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  could  be  esp)ected  to  result  in  increased  specu¬ 
lation  and  serious  dislocation  of  the  marketing  system.  This  has  been 
forcefully  demonstrated  during  1944  by  the  number  of  traders  whose 
operations  have  been  just  within  the  speculative  trading  limits  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Act, 
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General  Plan:  By  licensing  all  'coijlinodity  ex  on  vrhich  trading  in 

the  commodities  coming  under  the  Act' -is  conducted  and  registering  all 
futures  commission  merchants  and  floor  "brokers  who  execute  .orders  for 
others,  the  airea  of  supervision  IS'"  cit'dumscri'bed.  Market  supervision 
is  "based  upon  essential  data  o"bta:indd' hy' requiring  all  "brokers  and 
large  traders  to  report  daily  concerning  their  trading  operations  and 
open  positions,  deliveries,  and  other  pertinent  information. 

All  trading  is  ssrutinized  at  the  trade  centers;  price  movements  studied; 
apparent  or  alleged  violations  of  the  law  investigated;  "books  and  records 
of  futures  commission  merchants  and  large  traders  examined  in  connection 
with  segregation  of  customers'  funds  and  reporting  of  positions;  and 
corrective  action  taken  when  required. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs;  One  of  the  primary  means  of 
supervising  the  futiires  markets  is  through  the  analysis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  reports  of  trading  operations  and  open  positions  of  "both 
hedgers  and  speculators  as  well  as  those  from  "brokerage  firms.  During 
1944  these  aggregated  approxinla'tely  250, 000,  These  regular  reports 
were  supplenenfe'd'-from  time  to  time  "by  special  surveys.  In  the  case 
of  the  May  rye  futures,  for  example,  the  reporting  limit  was  lowered 
for  a  period  of  two  months  from  200,000  to  25,000  "bushels.  ;ileports 
submitted  under  this  requirem'ent  'revealed  all  elements  having  a  su'b- 
stantial  position  in  the  market  and  permitted"  comprehensive  analysis 
of  trading  operations  and  positions,^ 

During  the  1944  fiscal  year,  537*  com.mission  merchants  and  436 

floor  "brokers  were  registered.  Registration  fees  turned  into  the 
Treasury  totaled  ipl2,0l4.  As"  a*  means  of  preventing  thenisuse  of 
customers'  funds.  124  segregation  audits  were  made  during  the, year, 

Four  special  account  audits  were  made  for’  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  trading.  Ninety-three  survey  reports 
were  also  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  adequacy  of  segregated 
funds.  Statements  of  the  financial  condition  of  57^  futures  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  were  examined  during  the  year,  ■ 

Despite  the  many  shortages  in  supply  and  consequent  congestion  in 
maturing  futures,  violent  price  movements  did  not  occur  and  orderly 
markets  were  maintained.  It  was  frequently  necessary,  however,,  for 
the  Department's  commodity  exchange  supervisors  to  recommend  to  the 
control  committees  of  exchanges  that  corrective  steps  "be  taken  when 
tight  situations  developed  during  a  maturing  future.  On  several 
occasions  exchange  officials  adopted  amendments  to  their  trading 
rules  which  were  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a'buses  or 
improving  trading  practices. 

The  appended  list  gives  "basic  activities  performed  under  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1944, 
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Suminary  of  Basic  Activities,  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  - 1944  . 

537.  futures  commission  merchants  (1,433  offices'  in  46  States, 
District  of  Columhia,,  Hawaii,  and  seven' foreign  countries), 
registered  under  Act,  ...  '  '  :  ■  -  . 

436  floor  "brokers  registered  under ‘Act ,  t  , 


Supervision  of  trading , in  12  commodities  ,  on  18  markets,  involving 
48  futures  and  daily  trading  value  of  approximately  40  million 
dollars.  * 

250,000  reports  by  brokers  and  large’ traders  of' trades' and  open- 
positions  tabulated,  reviewed,  and  analyzed,  ■ 

900- special  accounts  ^lnder  surveillance,  including  current  analysis 
of  over  ipO  speculative' accounts  %b  insure  compldance  with  trading 
and  position  limits.  .  ■'  .... 

Compilation  of  unfixed  call  sa.les'  from  reports  of  30  large  cotton 
merchants’-  operations.  '  '  ■ 

Issuance  of  daily  volume  of  trading  and  open  contracts  and  weekly 
call  sales  to  ppblic  and  the  trade. 


124  segregation  audits  made. 

576  brokers-!  financial  statetients  examined-  and  analyzed. 
97  position  audits  made.  '  _ 


Continuing  investigation  of  complaint-s’ and -alleged  and  apparent 
violations  of  .the  Act.  '  ”  "  '  '  • 

Continuing  review. of  exchange  rules  and  regulations. 
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(w)  Freight  Rates  for  Tarm  Products 

Appropriation.  Ac-t,  19^5 . .  . . . .  $78,762 

Budget*  es-timato-,  1946  . .  .  .  . . . ,  69 >  200 

Change  for-  1946 J 

Overtime  decrease  .....  -9 >49 5 

Other  decrease  . .  -67  . . . . . .  •  -9  >562 


PROJECT  STATEICTT 


*  •  .Project 

191*1+  • ,  1545  - 

1. 1  estimated; 

1946, 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Freight  rates  for  farm 

products  . . 

2.  Overtime  cost.'s . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  ....... 

Received  by  transfer  from 
"Conservation  and  use  of 
agricultural  land  re>^, 
sources,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  . 

W.169 

8,069 

3,424 

4 

•  $69,267 

9.“*95 

.  ^^69,200 

1  -$67(1) 

-9, **95 

68 , 662 

~7~ls7T^ 

69,200 

-9,562 

-68,662 

Total  estimate, or 
appropriation  .... 

—  — 

73,762 

69  >  200 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


.  The  decrease  of  .$9 >562  for  1.946  consists  of.  S9.»495  decrease  for-  overtime > 
and 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $67  to  round  off  the  appropriation  total. 

work:  under  this  appropriation 

.  Ohj'ective;  To  increase  returns  to  producers  hy  securing  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  on  farm  products.  .  _ 

The  Rrohlem  and  its  Significance!  In -'most  cases,  neither  the  individual 
farmers  nor  farm  cooperative  associations  have  the  facilities  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  present  their  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  such  highly  technical  problems  as  freight  rates,  charges,  tariffs, 
and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation  of  farm  products  from 
farm  to  market. 

The  cost  of  transporting  produce  from  farm  to  market  is  the  largest 
single  item  of  marketing  expense  for  producers.  With  the  constant 
pressure  exerted  by  railroads  for  higher  rates,  it  is  vital  that  com¬ 
petent  authority  be  available  to  safeguard  the  interests' of  producers. 
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G-eneral  Plan?  Persons  familiar  with  the  i^ation's  transportation  system 
watch  marketing  developments  closely  to  determine  whether  adjustments 
should  he  made  in  rates  pursuant  to  fehiftsand  changes  in  the  volume 
of  goods,  competitite  situations,  and' new  systems  of  marketing.  Con¬ 
stant  surveys  of  tariffs  and  transportation  practices  are  being  made; 

„■  clos.e.  relationships  are  maintained  with  producers'  associations  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  and  data  are  prepared  on  producers'  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  for  presentation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
and  related  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Progress .and  Current  Programs?  During  the  past  year,  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  with  the  railroads  and  their  rate  making  bureaus,  ap¬ 
proximately  300  new  reduced  rates  were  established  and  104  adjust- 
ments  of  rates  are  still  pending.  Appearances .were  mado  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  16  formal  complaints,  21  Investi¬ 
gation  and  Suspension  Dockets,  and  12  Finance. Dockets ,  all  of  which 
involved  rail  carriers.  In  addition,  there- were  2  formal  complaints 
and  4  Investigation  and  Suspension  Docket  s’ ^irith  respect  to  motor 
carrier  rates,.  Appearances  were  made  before  State  utilities  commis¬ 
sions  in  7  cases  involving  motor  carrier  rates,  and  before  the  U,  S. 
Maritime  Commission  in  one  case  involving  an  investigation  docket. 

Some  pf  the  outstanding  accomplishments  for  the  benefit  of  agricult\iral 
producers  during  the  fiscal  year  1944  are: 

1.  The  order  authorizing  a  general  increase  in  freight  rates  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  suspense.  This  proceeding  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comgiission  resulted  from  a  petition  by  the  railroads  for  authority 
to  increase  their  freight  rates  generally  10  percent  to  offset  wage 
increases  granted  railroad  employees  by  the  President's  Smergancy  Labor 
Board.  The  Department  opposed  an  increase  of  this  amount  because  a 
10  percent  increase  in  all  rates  was  not  necessary  to  offset  a  10 
percent  increase  in  one  item  of  cost,  and  because  much  af  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  should  be  expected  to  be  offset  by  the  greatly  increased 
yolume  of  traffic.  As  a  result  of  the  decision  in  this  case,  carriers 
were  allowed  increases  of  3  percent  on  basic  agricultural  products  and 
6  percent  on  other  freight. 

Shortly  thereafter,  it  appeared  from  the  financial  reports  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  tha.t  the  increased  rates  together  with  the  increased  tonnage 
being  transported  were  resulting  in  revenues  far  in  excess  of  normal. 
Therefore,  several  Government  agencies  petitioned  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  vacate  its  order  permitting^ the  increased  freight 
rates  temporarily  or  permanently.  Acting  upon  those  petitions,  another 
hearing  was  held  and  the  increased  rate  order  was  suspended  until 
December  31»  19^3-  Subsequently,  on  the  basis  of  further  actions 
instigated  or  participated  in  by  this'. Department ,  the  order  has  been 
further  suspended,  from  time  to  time,  un-til  December  3I.  19^5* 
has  been  estimated  that  the  action  taken  resulting  in  the ' suspension 
of  these  increased  rates  has  saved  approximately  $75*000*000  annually 
on  the  freight  bill  of  agriculture.  This  also  had  the  effect  of 
assisting  in  implementing  the  President's  "Hold-the-line"  policy. 
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2.  RaiLroads  serving  the  State  6f  Maine  and  handling  perishable  freight 
have  assessed  a  charge  of  $5*00  per  car,  per  trip  for  the  use  of  re¬ 
frigerator  car  equipment.  This  is  fhe  only  section  of  the  United 
States  where  such  a  charge  is  made  and  in  normal  production  the  annual 
cost  to  producers  'and  shippers  amounts  to  approximately  $200,000  for 
potatoes  alone.  ,  An  endeavor  to  eliminate  this  charge,  without  litiga¬ 
tion  failed  due  to  intense  opposition  by  the  railroads.  A  formal  com¬ 
plaint,  therefore,  has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  .attacking  the  validity  of  this  charge  and  requesting  its  cancella¬ 
tion, 

3.  In  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  a 
system  of  half  stage  refrigeration  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
Was  developed  which  proved  as  efficient  as  full  bunker  refrigeration. 

A  serious  ,  shortage  of^.  ice  in  the  Southern  and  Southeastern  States 
necessitated  bringing  the  half  stage  refrigeration  method  to  the 
attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  This  resulted  in 

a  request  to  the  raolroads  to  issue  more  reasonable  rates  for  this 
service.  However,  when  the  tariff  was  issued,  the  rates  were  based 
on  90  percent  of  the  full  bunker  refrigeration  and  too  high  to  permit 
free  use  of  the  half  stage  refrigeration  service  by  the  shippers. 

After  further  hearings  the  rates  were  reduced  to'7S  percent-  of  the 
charges, .for  full  bunker  refrigeration.  This  method  of  shipping 
perishables  has  resulted  in  considerable  savings  'and  if  universally 
adopted  .will  save  shippers  of  agricultural  products  approximately 
$l,0pQ, 0,00' annually. 

4.  Due  to  a  critical  shortage  of ' cdhtainers'  the  railroads  were  induced 

to  Issue  very  .reasonable  rates  for  returning  used  containers  from  con¬ 
suming  cent  ers...-to  .’.the  producing -'areas  in' the  ;-South,-  Southwest,  and 
Pacific  Coast.--" . 

Based  on  six  months  experiehqeT  it  is  estimated -that  during  1944  approx- 
..ima.tely  3 »0Q0  carloads  of  used  containers  will  move  to  the  South,  2,400 
to  the  Southwest;  and.^2,’400  ,tQ  ."^^e  Pacific  Coast,  It  is  ■  also  '  estimated 
that,  based  on  previous  rates  as  compared  with  the  present  fates,  pro¬ 
ducers/  in  the;  South  will,  save , S227 . 300;  Southwest  S3S.2S0;  and  Pacific 
Coast  $l6S,000— a  total' saving  of  $433 1 5^0  plus  the  ability  to  secure 
containers.,  for/ packing  and.  moving  their  products, 

5.  ■ ;  For  severai.  years,  particularly  since"  the  start  of  the  war,  rail¬ 
roads- .have  “k.een  making  request's  for  .permission  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  abandon' 'part s'  of  their  lines  which  have  not 
shown  revenue  returns  Sufficient  to  warrant  continuance-  of  operation. 
Many  of  the  lines  have  serviced  agricultural  areas  and  abandonment 
would  leave  producers  without  transportation  except  by  motor  travel 

to  other  railroad  lines.  Some  of  the  important  cases  in  which  abandon¬ 
ment  has  been  prevented  are; 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad;  Sterling,  Colorado 

to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming . . . .  106  miles 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad;  Talmage,  Nebraska  to  Weeping 
Water,  Nebraska . . . . .  25  miles 
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There  are  similar  cases  still  pending  in  which  abandonment  is  being  con¬ 
tested. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  directly  affecting  producers,  several 
projects  were  handled  for  the  benefit  of  various  governmental  agencies 
charged  with  price  support  and  other  programs.  Examples  of  this  t'j^e 
of  work  are  (a)  the  publication  by  the  railroads  of  .storage,  packing, 
grading,  and  re-sacking  in-transit  privileges  for  Maine  potatoes  at 
all  points  in  the  territory,  east  af  the  Illinois-Indiana  State  line 
and  tke  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  (b)  the  negotiations  of  an  agreement 
xi^’ith  the  railroads  whereby  G-overnment  exported  food  products  through 
Pacific  ports  receive  the  same  benefits  and  privileges  as  commercial 
export  freight.  . 

Curing  the  past  five  years  a  total  of  about  $300*000  has  been  expended 
under  this  appropriation^  The  action  which- has  been  taken,  however, 
has  saved  farmers  and  the  public  approximately  five-hundred  million 
dollars  on  charges  for  transporting  farm  products. 

(x)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Marketing  Service,  Office 

of  Distribution  (Transfer  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry) 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  funds  transferred  from 
three  appropriations  under  the  item  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry"  for  functions  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Distribu¬ 
tion  by  Executive  Order  9280  of  December  5*  19^2  (meat  inspection, 
enforcement  of  the  28-hour  law,  and  related  general  administrative 
expenses).  The  details  on  these  items  are  discussed  in  the  explana¬ 
tory.  notes  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

(y)  Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Allotment  to  Office  "of  Distribution)  .  ' 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  for  special 
research  in  marketing  farm  products..  Studies  now  under  way  have  to  do 
with  the  storage  of  grain  sorghum  on  the  farm  and  the  extraction  of 
foreign  material  from  cotton  lint  at  gins, 

Cz)  Working  Punds  (Office  of  Distribution)  . 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances,  pursuant  to 
Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30*  193^*  '^or  services  per-  • 
formed  for  various  agencies  as  indicated  in  the  Statement  of  Obliga¬ 
tions  under  Supplemental  Eunds  at  the  end  of  the  explanatory  notes 
for  this  bureau. 
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^  (aa)  jj]rpenses_._an,d  Refimds,  Inspection  and  Grading 
of  Farm  Products , ^  Of f ice  of  Dietri'bution  (Trust  ?und) 

Under  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  provides  an  inspection  and  grading  service  for 
farm  products  upon  the  application  of 'an  interested  party.  This  service 
is  supported  in  part  hy  t'he  appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Market¬ 
ing  Service,  Market  inspd'ction  of  farm  products''^  and  in. part  hy  fees 
charged  for  the  services,’  These  fees 'are  covered  into  the. Treasury 
in  a  special  trust  fund  receipt  account  and  are  subsequently  made 
available  for  the  payment  of  expenses ■ in' connection  with  the  work 
provided  for  under  cooperative  agreements.  This  -dudget  schedule 
reflects  an'estimate  of  fees 'to-be  collected. as  well. as  obligations 
to  be  incurred,  r 

( bb )  G-rading  of  Agricultural  Commodities  for  Commodity 
Credit  Coruoratibn,  Office  of  -  Distribut-ion  (Trust  Fund) 

This  Budget,’  schedule  covers  obligations  under  funds  advanced  by  the 
Commodity  Cpedit  Corporation  for  the  classif icati-on  of  cotton  and  the 
grading  of  wo.ol  in  conne'ction  with  loans  made-  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  provisions  of  Section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  ame’nded.  Specialists,  employed  by  the  Office  of 
Distribution  perform  the  services  in  -accordance  with  agreement  between 
the  Office  'of  Distribution  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


STATEMENT  OE  OBLI&ATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEK3NTAL  FUNDS 
(1944  and  1945  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

■  -  " .  .  y 

Oblig 

at  ions, 

)44 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1945 

. Estimated 
obligations, 

1946 

Salaries  and  ex-oenses,  'j^ar 

Food  Administration  (Transfer 

to  OD)  : 

Determination  of  total  food 

. 

requirements  and  assignment 
of  allocations  ’based*  bn'' 
total  food  supplies  ' . 

$1 

837.015 

i?2,240,S40 

$650,000 

Food  order  administraftion  . 

7 

18  5  ,,223 

8,422,700 

3,500,000 

Ascertaining  requirements 
for  and  providing  critical 
materials  and  facilities 
for  the  food  processing 
industry  . 

289,000 

330,000 

Civilian  food  requirements 

509,469 

762,014 

300,000 

Nutrition  urogram  . 

350.531 

577,800 

50,000 

Total,  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  . . 

10,171,23s 

12.333. 35‘t 

4,500,000 
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Item 


Special  Deposit  Account,  Federaj 


Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 


(Northeastern  Timber  Salva£;e 

Administration),  F'unds  Loaned 

hy  Disaster  Loan  Corporation? 

Expenses  of  salvaging  timber 
in  New  England  damaged  by  the 
hurricane . . . . . . . 

Special  Deposit  Account,  Federal. 


Surplus  Commodities  Corpora¬ 

tion  (Texas  Timber  Salvage 
Program)  Funds  Loaned  by  Dis¬ 

aster  Loan  Corporation  and 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation* 

Expenses  of, -salvaging  timber 
in  Texas  damaged  by  ice  storm 

Emergency  Supplies  for  Terri¬ 
tories  and  Possessions  (de¬ 
volving  Eund) :  Procuring, 
transporting,  aud  distributing 
agricultural  and  other  commo¬ 
dities  and  supplies  to  meet  th 
emergent  requirements  of  the 
civilian  population  of ; the  .  , 
territories  and  i-possessions  of 
the  United  States  . . . 

Foreign  Uar  Helief  (Allgtment 

to  Agriculture)  (Office  of 

Distribution) :  Purchase  and 

distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  refugee  relief 

Supplies  and  Transportation,  . 

Army,  Transfer  to  Agriculture 

(Office  of  Distribution);  In¬ 

spection  of  hay  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Army  hay  inspectors  . 


Obligations, 

1944 


$1S6.9S3 


200,000 


131,733 


381,226 


5.854 


Estimated 
obligations , 

1945 


$5,653 


■790,000 


693.647 


505; 858 


'  6,000 


Estimated 
obligations  I 
1946  - 


$1,462,843 


5,105 
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■  Item 


Obligations , 

1944 


Estimated 
obligations , 


i2l£ 


Estimated 
obligations , 


1946 


Salaries  and  ex~oenses,  Market-  l 

in^  Service  (Tr^sfer  from  : 

Animal  Industry)  for  G-eneral  J 

administrative  expenses,  en-  : 

forcement’  of  2g-hour  lav,  and  ! 

meat  inspection  work:  ■  J 

Meat  infection  operations  at; 
packing  plants  under  the  J 
Eederal  meat  inspection  ; 

service  .  ; 

Determination,  of  adulterations; 
and  other  objectionable  con-; 
ditions  in 'meat  and  meat  food; 
products  by  laboratory  ; 

analysis  . . . ; .  ; 

Inspection  of  imported  meats  ; 

and  meat  food  products  ; 

Enforcement  of  2S-hour  law  . 

Total',.  Bureau  of  Animal  ; 

Industry . 


8,445,779 

■  104,809 

35,147 

■  ^5.995 

g. 611. 750 


?9, 226,719 

111,275 

-  36,300 
10 , 464 

9,384,758 


$7,650,120 

92,350 

,  30,100 
.  ■  9.495 

7.782,065 


Special  Research  Fund  ^Office 

of  Distribution);  Sp-ecial  re¬ 
searches'  in  marketing  farm 
products' . . ■ . 


15,516 


17,985 


15,670 


Administf active  expenses.  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Cor-poration , 
Departme'nt  of  Agriculture 
(Office 'of  Distribution);  Eor 
expenses  incident  to  -certain 
price  support  activities  car¬ 
ried  'ou-IJ  by 'the 'Director  •  of 
Distribution  in  his  capacity 
as  Vice-^President  of ’the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation 
.utilizing  the  facilities  of 
the  Office  of  Distribution  .. 


-  -  i  ,187,000 


187,000 
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•  •  Item 

Obligations, 

•  1944 

iiist  imated 
obligations , 

1945' 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1946 

V^orking  Punds(Office  ef  Distri- 

"but i on )•  Advances  fromi 

Commodity  Credit  Cofporat ion; 

Inspection  and  grading  of 
pea.nuts  . 

.  $11,02.5 

Investigation  of  methods  of 
caring  for  grain  in  storage 
Purchase  and  resale  program 
for  processing  vegetables 
Freight  rate  equalization 

3, 6  SO 

2Q,,235 

1 

urograms  . • . 

7.S49 

—  — 

— 

Tatal,  Commodity  Credit 
■Coruoration  . . 

.170,739 

11.025 

Kavy  Deuartment;  Insuection 
and  grading  of  farm' products 

207.000 

War  Department :  .  ■ .  ■  ' 

Inspection  of  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  .... 
Inspection  of  miscellaneous 
grains  and  cereal  products 

:  1,000,000 

:  ,  ,  .‘*3.503 

750,000 

91. **97 

-  - 

Total,  War  Department  . . 

.  1,043,503 

841,497 

_  _ 

Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tionJ  Grading  and  ■' certif ica- 
t ion* of  farm  uroducts  . 

15,000 

Total,  Working • Funds  ... 

;  1’ 214, 242 

’1,674,522 

Expenses  and  Hefunds,  Inspec- 

tion  and  Grading  of- Farm  Pro- 

ducts  (Office  of  Distribution) 

....  .  J 

- 

(Trust’ Fund) ;  Inspection  and 
grading  of  farm  products  under 
cooperative  agreeraehts  . 

.•  3,804,036 

4,775,000 

'  $.4,,215,620 

Grading'  of  Agricultural  Commo- 

dities*  for  Comraodit-y  Credit 

Corporation  (Office  of  Distri- 

,  ■  • 

but ion)  (Trust  Fund); 

Classification  of  cotton  ... 
Wool  grading  . 

17**,  571 
239.319 

••  '  * 

27s, 134 
454.000 

238,134 

385.034 

Total  . . . 

413, S90 

732,134 

623,168 

Total,  Obligations  under  Supple¬ 
mental  Funds  . . 

26,136,448 

34,505,911 

18,791,471 

/ 
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PASSM&ER-CAHRYIN&  TiHICLES 


Passenger-carrying  vehicles  operated  by  the  Office  of  Distribution 
provide  a  maximum  of  economical  transportation  for  the  first  four 
years  use,  or  for  approximately  60,000  miles.  In  view  of  this,  it 
is  desirable  to  trade  in  automobiles  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
annually  or  l/4  of  the  total  fleet  on  the  basis  of  replacements 
every  four  years.  During  the  last  three  fiscal  years — 19^3>  19^» 
and  1945 — only  55  cars  werfe  purchased.  Consequently  the  Office 
of  Distribution  has  been  forced  to  use  many  of  the  present  fleet  of 
cars  beyond  the  point  of  maximum  economy  of  operations.  It  is  still 
less  costly  and  more  efficient,  in  some  instances,  to  use  over-age 
automobiles  than  to  rely  on  common  carriers.  In  many  instances,  auto¬ 
mobiles  constitute  the  only  available  means  of  transportation. 

The  estimate  of  I5  automobiles  to  be  purchased  during  the  fiscal  year 
1946  is  based  on  the  number  the  Office  of  Distribution  can  reasonably 
expect  to  obtain,  under  present  wartime  conditions,  and  therefore 
bears  no  relation  to  the  total  number  actually  needed. 
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PEll-iTY  MxiL 

Section  2,  Public  Law  iGk,  ygth  Congress 

(Allotment  to  Office  of  Distri'oution) 

■  Category  1  Category  2  Total 

19^5'  $355,707  $207,375  $563,022 

19^6  406.870 _ 253.2'25 _ 660.095 

Ohanse  -t 51.163 _ +45.850  . _ +97.013 

Cptep-ory  1  consists 'of  farmers'  bulletins,  market  reports,  leaflets  and 
other  -Dublicatiohs printed  or  processed. 

The  mpr''oe,t  nevfs  reports  account  for  over  92  percent  of  this  category 

and  are. .sent  to.  subscribers'  on  request.  The  reports  provide  producers, 
shippers,  handlers,  processors,  Government  agencies  and  all  other  in¬ 
terested  parties  with  timely,  accurate,  and  unbiased  information  on 
marketings,  produce  movements,  stocks,  and  prices  necessary  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products.  The  volume  of  such  re¬ 
ports  distributed  by  mail  has  been  reduced  nearly  30  percent  since 
1941  through  the  increased  use  of  free  newspaper  space  and  radio 
time,  and  by  the  consta,nt  revision  of  the  nailing  lists. 

Category  2  consists  of  food  orders,  cotton  classification  records,  and 
commodity  purchase  and  sales  announcements,  cotton  samples,  and  other 
operations  correspondence. 

Pood  orders,  cotton  classification  records,  and  commodity  purchase  and 
sales  announcements  comprise  50  to  60  percent  of  the  mailings  under  this 
category.  "'.t  is  essential  that  every  person  or  firm  affected  by  War  Food 
orders  and  amendments  thereto  receive  a  copy. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Smith-Do:cey  *o,ct,  all  members  of  cotton  improve¬ 
ment  groups  are  entitled  to  free  cotton  cla.ssing  service.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  cotton  samples  are  drawn  and  sent  to  field  offices  of  the  Office 
of  Distribu'r.ion  where  they  are  graded  and  stapled  by  Federal  classers. 
Apcroximately  iSfo  of  the  mailings  under  category  2  are  of  this  kind. 

iTiiile  tne  aoome  activities  reflect  the  principal  annual  mailings,  the 
Office  of  distribution  carries  on  many  m.arketing,  regulatory  and  related 
functions  involving  smaller  mailings,  the  cost  of  which  is  included  in 
the  estimates  for  penalty  mail.  Such  mailings  include  business  corres¬ 
pondence  v;ith  individuals  or  groups,  operating  correspondence  beti^^een 
Washington  and  79  fiald  offices,  63^  permanent  offices  and  approximately 
120  seasonal  temporary  field  stations. 

The  increase  of  897,013  1946  will  be  required  as  follows:  (a)  $45,225 

(Category  l)  for  additional  mailings  of  Market  ITev/s  Reports.  Certain 
dairy  and  poultry  reports  vrere  suspended  in  1945  because  of  OP..1.  price  reg¬ 
ulations,  but  provision  should  be  made  in  19^6  for  the  additional  mailings 


which  will  he  neceseary  if  circumstances  renuire  the  resu'mption  of  these 
reports.  Also,  the  anticipated  expansion  in  19^6  of  the  Tobacco  In¬ 
spection  Service  to  35  additional  flue-cured  markets  will  reauire  an 
additional  $22^  for  the  mailing  of  additional  reports,  (h)  $5,93^ 
(Cpteeiory  l)  to  cover  the  mailing  of  miscellaneous  bulletins,  leaflets 
and  publications.  It  is  expected  that  additional  mailings  of  sales 
reports  v'ill  be  repuired;  the  balance  will  be  necessary  in  connection 
v;ith  the  "Used  Household  Fats  Program"  which  was  transferred  from  the 
V/a.r  Production  Board  to  the  War  Food  Administration  during  the  19^5 
fiscal  year  (November  19^^).  (c)  $15, S50  (Category  23  for  additional 

administrative  mailings  needed  in  connection  with  the  anticipated  in¬ 
crease  in  price  support  and  disposal  operations,  (d)  $30,000  (Category 
2)  for  contingencies.  The  situation  in  the  food  distribution  and  market¬ 
ing  field,  has  become  so  complex  through  constantly  changing  conditions 
that  it  renuires  freq^uent  shifting  of  program  emphasis  or  initiation 
of  new  programs.  Because  of  this  condition,  it  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict  19U6  mailing  reeuirements  with  accura-cy.  It  is  believed  that  this 
item  for  contingencies  v;ill  provide  sufficient  funds  for  such  emergen¬ 
cies  as  may  arise. 


PAEIh  security  AEMINISTRATIOIT 


_  .  ^  (a)  Loans-,  &ran-ts,  and  Rural  Heha-'bilitation 

Appropriated  'Funds : 

Appropriation  Act ,  19^5 . . .  $26,000,000 

Budget  estimate,  19^6;  ;  '  '  -i- 

Direct  appropriation . . .  $23,000,000 

Reappropriation  in  19^6  of  19^5  linoLligated 

balance  from  "Loans  and  Grants  to  Earmers,  '  '  '  ’  ■  -  . 

Blood  and  VJindstorm  Damage"  . . .  198,000 

Total  available ^ Budget- estimate ,  1946  .  23,19^,000 

Change  for'  1946; 

Overtime  decrea,se .  -3-,642,736 

Increase  . * .  --^840 ,73^  •  .  -2,802,000 


Authorization  for  horrov/ing  from  REC  for  loans: 


Authorization,  1945  . . 

Authorization,  Budget .estimate 
Increase  ^ . ! . 


1946 


67,500,000 
125,000,000 
-f57, 500,000 


PROJECT  STAEStE-ITT' 


Pro.ject 

1944  : 

1945  ^ 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  .Sala.ries  and  expenses: 
Making  loans,  assisting 
and  servicing  original 

•- 

loans  . 

Collecting,  assisting 
and  servicing  out- 

$2,284,127 

$2,330,100 

$5,097,000 

+$2,766,900 

standing  loans  . 

22,424,328 

19.658,552 

17,761,152 

-1,897. 400 

Total,  project  1  .... 

24,658,955 

21,988,652 

22,358,152 

+869,500  (1) 

2,  Grants  . 

3.  Rural  reha,hilita„tion 

277,427 

250,000 

250,000 

—  — 

projects  . 

4,431 

25.000 

7.500 

-17,500  (2) 

4.  Overtime  costs  . 

Transferred  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
.Division  of  Dishur semenh 

4,163,068 

3,642,736 

-3,642,736 

Treasury  Department"  .. 
"Printing  and  hinding, 
Division  of  Di shursement^ 

•  55,300 

88,200 

76.936 

-11,264  (3) 

.  Tr.ea-sury  Department"  .. 
...".Salaries  and  expenses, 
-Office  of  the  Treasurer 

2,364 

1,642 

1,642 

•  of  t-he  United 'States"  . 

9,235 

3,390 

3.390 

-  - 
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Project 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

"Printing  and  binding, 
Office  of  the 

Treasurer  of  the 

United  States"  . 

330 

380 

3  80 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
Procurement  Division, 
Treasury  Department" 

10,583 

Unobligated  bala.nce  .  .  . 

1,278,257 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available, 
appropriated  funds  . 

30,500,000 

26,000,000 

23,198.000 

-2,802,000 

Reappropriation  in  1946 
of  1945  unobligated 
balance  from  "Loans 
and  Grants  to  Earmers, 
Elood  and  Windstorm 
Damage "  . 

-198,000 

Total,  direct 
appropriation  . 

30.500,000 

26,000,000 

23,000,000 

5.  Loans  (RFC  funds)  . . 

66 , 685 , 5^6 

67,500,000 

125,000,000 

+57,500,000  (4) 

IITCBEASES  OR  DECREASES 
Appropriated  Eunds 

The  net  decrease  of  $2,802,000  in  appropriated  funds  for  19^6  consists^ 
of  the  decrease  of  $3,642,73^  for  overtime,  and  a  net  increase  of  $S40,736 
for  expenses  other  than  loans,  as  follows: 

(l)  A  net  increase  of  $869,500  under  Project  1,  composed  of: 

A  decrease  of  $1,897»400  for  "Collecting,  assisting  and  servicing 

outsta.nding  loans'*  due  to  the  fact  that  additiona,!  economies  in  the 
organization  of  the  Earn  Security  Administration  will  he  effected  and 
(2)  the  total  number  of  old  horrov/ers  who  v.dll  need  service  and  assis¬ 
tance  in  1946  will  he  less  than  in  1945 1  while  at  the  same  time, 
individual  county  employees  vrill  he  reouired  to  assist  more  borrowers 
per  employee  tha,n  previously.  This  decrease  also  includes  a  decrease 
of  $7*266  for  rental  of  office  space  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  now  being  paid 
from  this  item,  hut  for  which  provision  is  made  in  1946  in  the  Budget 
estimates  for  the  Public  Buildings  Administration. 

An  increase  of  $2,766,900  for  "Making  loans,  assisting  and  servicing 

original  loans”  due  to  an  increase  of  approximately  64,000  in  the 
number  of  original  loans  to  be  made. 


-  l.4o 

This  ■  increase  w.i-l-lv'.pPovide  for  approximateiy  'JlS  maji-years'  of  permanent 
empioyinent  .'aad  1^0  man-years  of.  temporary  emp*loyment',  including'  county 
committees in  access  of' the  Farm  Security  Administration  staff  for  the 
f  i seal' 'year  '  19.45 .  and'for  other  related"  costs ,  including  services  of  FSA 
county  'committees.  <  It  ■  is 'cont,e.mplated  that  more  than  9-5  percent  of 
these  a^dditione.l  employe'es  will  he  needed  at  the  county  and  district  level. 

The  increase  g^lso  includes  a  reappropriation  of  |l9S,,000  for  collecting 
and  servicing  flood  and  windstorm  loans' made  luider  the  provisions  pf  the 
Ac t  '  0 f -  July  12,  1943 Puhl  ic  '^Law  l40 ,  as  amended.  ,  ■ 

ITo  change  is- proposed,  in '^the  'funds  ave-il^'hle  for  "Grants”.  The  use.  of 
grant  funds  in  1946  will  he  restricted  as  in  1945  fe  disaster  Oases- and  .  : 
to  rural  medical  and  health  groups,.  'It  is  estimated  that ’a  total  of 
$250,000  V, 'ill  he -re auire’d  to  alleviate  destitution  resulting' 'fr pm  . 

catastrophes  and  disa'st'ers,  such  as  droughts,  floods-,  dama^ge  hy  insects,  ■ 
and' to  assist  rural-'.medica.l  and  health  groups.  It  is  necessary  that  some 
funds 'he  available  to'-c6p|‘ 'with  the  most  serious  conditions  vhich  may  . 
arise.  This  estimate  is  h'ased’ on  .experience  during-dhe  fiscal  year,  1944 
and  prior  ' years.  -.  I-f'-dish'st'ers  a.nd  catastrophes ’should  occur  in  greater  ■  ■ 
number  t.ha.n  in  recent  yea.rs, '  additiona:!- sums' may  ^,he,..  Teouired  for  this- 
purpose.  -  '1- .  ^  ' 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $17,500  ^-h'der  the' -.■project  "Rural,  rehabilitation 
■projects''  due  to  the- liouidation,  through  sale,  of  project  properties. 

It  is  contemplated  tha't  the  majority  of  project  -units  v'ill  be  'disposed 
of  by  June  30,  1945.  The  amount  of  $7,500  vdll  be  repuired  to  mahe 
improvements,. to  those  project  units  v/here  such  improvements  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  put.  the  property  in  condition  for  sale,  and  which  could  not  be 
completed  in  the.  fiscal  yean  1945.- 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $11,264  in  the  transfer  to  the  ;Division'-of  Disbursement, 

Treasury  Department  representing  a  reduction  in  the  amptint'  of  funds 
estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department  to' cover  the  cost  of  disbursing 
services'  for  this  program! 

Loan  Funds 

(Authorization  to  borrov;  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation) 

(4)  ^  increase  of  $57>5QQ»QQO  fov  "Loans"  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  . 
approximately  64,000  additional '  original  loans  to  low- income  farm  .  .• 
families,  vet.erans,  and  displaced  war  workers  (rec.ruited  by  industry  from 
the  ranks  of  low- income  farmers)  who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  else¬ 
where  at  reasonable,  terms-;' 

The  total  of  $125,000,000  requested^ for  this  purpose  .will  permit'  the 
making  of  loans  as  follo’ws:  (ij  $$4  ,-150  ,'®00  to  ""approximately  93  #500 
low-income  fapm  famili'esV  veterans-, -and  displaced  v/ar  viorkers,  vhich 
wo-uld  start  them -on  ■the'‘'path  tovJISrd  reha.bilita.tion  and  ena.ble  them, 
to  make  their  contri-bu’tion  t.o.the  Nation's  production  needs;  and  (2) 
$4o,S50,ooo  to  130,000^  present  borrov.^ers-v  to  enable  these  families  to 
continue  tov;ard  reha.bilita.tion  and  to  continue  to  make  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the' Nation' s  production  needs. 
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The  1946  Program:  The.  program  planned  for  1946  is  "based  on  a  considera¬ 
tion  both  of  the  demaiid.for  assistance  and  of  the  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  in  agriculture  for  meeting  that  demand  for  those  needy  families 
who  ha.ve  not  yet  been  helped,  including  returning  veterans,  and  such 
war  workers  as  may  be  released  and  return  to  the  farm.  i\ill  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  not  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  all  these  needs. 
However,  there  will  be  adequa.te  opportunity  for  the  93i500  who  will  be 
helped  by  the  loan  funds  requested,  since  land  will  become  available 
through  the  normal  turn-over  in  land  ownership  and  t  enure  on  the 
6,000,000  farms  of  the  Nation,  and  through  some  release  by  war  agencies 
of  former  agricultural  land  acquired  for  military  purposes.  Some  of 
these  lands  are  already  being  released  by  the  military.  The  total 
need  is  much  greater  than  that  represented  by  the  93»500  families  to 
whom  loans  will  be  made  under  provisions  of  this  estimate. 

The  rural  rehabilitation  program  for  1946  is  designed  to  render  majcimum 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  Nation’s 
low-income  farm  families,  returning  veterans,  and  displaced  war  vrorkers 
recruited  by  industry  from  the  ranks  of  low-income  farmers.  To 
accomplish  these  and  other  needed  fundamental  readjustments  of  family 
farm  units,  loan  fluids  are  required  for  two  major  purposes:  (l)  loans 
for  present  FSA  borrowers  who  have  been  only  partially  rehabilitated, 
and  who  are  not  yet  eligible  for  other  credit,  to  be  used  both  to 
increase  their  working  resources  and  to  meet  current  operating  expenses; 
and  (2)  loans  to  present  low-income  farm  families,  veterans,  and 
lovr-income  farmers  returning  from  war  employment  who  are  not  now  FSA 
borrowers,  but  who  cannot  obtain  sound  credit  elsewhere. 

It  is  estima.ted  tha.t  130,000  of  the  borrowers  now  on  the  program  who 
have  not  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  eligible  to  receive  credit 
from  other  sources  will  require  supplemental  loans  to  increase  their 
working  capital  to  the  level  required  to  yield  income  necessary  to 
maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living  and  for  current  operating 
expenses.  In  addition,  provision  should  be  made  for  approximately 
93*500  loans  to  veterans  and  low-income  farm  families  not  now  borrow¬ 
ers  of  the  FSA  to  enable  them  to  establish  or  expand  their  resources 
to  the  point  necessary  for  their  effective  participation  in  the  over¬ 
all  agricultural  production  effoht. 

In  administi^ing  the  rehabilitation  program  in  the  field,  the  county 
staffs  will  receive  advisory  assistance  from  the  local  County  FSA. 

Ccn  iittees,  each  composed  of  three  local  farmers.  Each  year  these 
Coni'nittees  will  review  the  progress  and  status  of  all  rehabilitation 
bcr'owers  whose  loans  have  been  outstanding  for  three  or  more  full 
crup  years,  and  will  ma.ke  a  determination  on  each  of  the  following 
questions: 

(1)  Has  the  borrower  made  such  progress  in  rehabilitation  that  he 
can  obtain  and  should  secure  credit  for  farm  and  home  operations  from 
other  sources?  (2)  Is  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the  borrower  and 
the  G-overnment  that  additional  loans,  supplemented  by  practical 
guidance,  be  approved  for  the  borrower?  (3)  Should  loans  be  dis¬ 
continued,  and  the  borrower  given  a  purely  loan-servicing  status,  with 
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activities  of  FSA  personnel  in  his  case  being  limited  to  Ior^- 
servicing  for. collection  purposes?  and  (4)  Should  the  family  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  tenant  purcha.se  loa,n  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  7 

The  Committees  also  will  perform  the  following  functions: 

(l)  Determine  the  eligibility  of  applicants  for  nevv^  rehabilitation 
loans;  (2)  advise  the  county  staffs  in  ha.ndling  problem  cases;  (3) 
advise  the  county  staffs  on  matters  of  land  tenure,  such  a,s  assisting 
in  working  out  equitable  arrangements  with  landlords,  sellers,  and 
mortgage  holders,  and  j^dvising  as  to  whether  rents  and  purchase  or 
mortgage  contracts  are  equitable;  and  (4)  assist  in  carrying  out.  the 
Farm  Debt  Adjustment  program,  including,  (a)  considering  applications 
from  needy  farm  families  and  their- creditors  for  voluntary  debt-adjust¬ 
ment  assistance,  andaiding  them  in  effecting  equitable  adjustments;, 
and  (b)  studying  the  financial  status  of  FSA  applicants,  borrowers, 
and  other  needy  farmers,  and  helping  them  to  understand  and  solve  their 
financial  problems.' 

The  training  and  experience  these  committeemen  ha.ve  received  during 
their  periods  of  service  in  the  fiscal  yearns  1*^4  and-  1945  vmll  be 
invaluable  to  the  operations  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in 
1946.  Their  efforts  undoubtedly  will  result  in  a  better  balanced 
program  in  the  field,  a  program  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  local  communities  in  which  it  is  being  carried  on. 

Rural  rehabilitation  increases  farm  production,  and  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  means  hard  work,  and  hard  work  requires  good  health.  One  of  the- 
most  significant  aspects  of  the  loans  and  practical  guic^ance  under 
the. Rural  Rehabilitation  program  is  the  providing  of  adequate  medical 
care  to  small  farmers  in  rural  areas,  'The  scarcity  of  doctors  in 
rural  communities  has  become  a  major  problem.  The  steady  decrease  in 
the  number  of  rural  practitioners  in  agricultural  counties  because 
of  the  ne’eds  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  dema.nds  of  rapidly  increasing 
urban  areas,  has  resulted  in  an  appalling  decrease  in -the  ratio  of 
doctors  to  the  rural  popula-tion.  There  is  a  marked  need  in  the 
extension  of  medical  care  to  do  two  things:  (l)  to  ena.ble  rural 
people  to  obtain  adequate  medical,  attention;  and  (2)  to  provide 
adequate,  economic  opportunities  for  the  retention  of  dobtors  in  rural 
areas.  Improved  health  creates  greater  ability  to  work  and  strengthens 
families’  chances  of  success. 

In  loans  to  be  male  to  most  of  the  families  receiving  their  first 
assistance  in  1946,  it  is  proposed  thal  a  small  amount  be  included  to 
enable  these  families  to  join  existing  medical  care  groups  organized 
by  local  medical  groups' and  FSA.  These  families  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  families  ii^ho  now  belong  to  such  groups  and  to  those  who  will 
join  local  groups  during  the  present  fiscal  yean. 

The  supervision'  which  b'oth  complements  and  supplements  the  financial 
assistance  made  available  throu^  rehabilitation  loans  is  absolutely 
essential  to  tha  att.ainment  of  sound  and  lasting  rehabilitation. 
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Through  the  ■'^/ork  of  supervisors  in  every  Agricultural.  County,  the  FSA' 
extends  to  farm  families  the  pra.ctical  guidance' which  has  heen'  the 
major  contributing  factor  to  successful  rehabilitation  of  thousAuds  of  '  ' 
low-income  farm  families  and  to  obtaining  and  sustaining  the  heavy 
production  increases  made  by  these  families.  By  working  with  the  farm 
families  on  the  farm  and.  in  the  farm  home,  the  supervisor  is  able  to 
help  the  family  evaluate  the  potentialities  of  .the  farm  and  home,  .and 
to  develop  a  plan  of  operation  which  will  utilize  fully  the  time  and 
labor  of  the  farm  family  as  vrell  as  the  land  and  other  capital  resources 
vrhich  the  family  has  or  can  obtain.  This  type  of  farm  contact  includes' 
spot  demonstration  on  the  planning,  care,  and  harvesting  of  nevr  crops, 
the  teaching  of  -  improved  farm  and  home  practices,  and  their  practical 
applicA.tion  to  the  families'  ^^relfare,  Pamm  families,  through  this 
practical  guidance*-  have  been  assisted  in  forming  simple  partnerships 
which  ha-ve  enab led f  three  or  four  small  farmers  to  •  obtain  the  use  of 
mechanized  equipment -too  expensive  to  be  owned  by.  one  indiiridual,  to 
obtain  pure-bred  sire  services  on  a  joint  use  basis,  to  secure  more 
equitable  tenure  arrangements,  and.  with  the  help  of  local  committeemen, 
to  scale  dow  old  debts  which  they  could  not  otherwise  pay.  The  PSA 
supervisor  does,  everything  possible  and.  necessary;  within  the  limits  of 
the  program  to  enable  the  borrowers  to  carry  on  an  efficient  total  farm 
and  home  enterprise  which  ultimately  results  i,n  the  rehabilit a.tion  of 
the  family. 

Economies  in  Administrative  and  Operating  Costs:  The  Parm  Security 
Administration  has  raa,de  substantial  progress  in  effecting  economies  in 
administrative  and.  operating  -costs  and  improving  efficiency.  .  Travel, 
communications  , and  other  expenses  have  been  reduced  to  minimum  require- , 
ments.  The  personnel  employed  by  the  Parm  Security  Administration 
for  all  programs  has  been  substantially  reduced,  in  1945  from  previous, 
fiscal  years.  In  making  these  reductions  every  effort  ha.s  been  made 
to  effect  maximum  reductions  at  the  national,  regional,  state,  and 
district  levels,  -with  minimum  reductions  at  the  county  level.  (See 
Figure  III)  A  Comparison  of  personnel  by  fiscal  years  is  shown  in  , 
the  following  sche.dules,-  ■ 


Man-Years  -r-  Regular  Salaried  Pull-rTime  Employees. 


Actuhl 
Fiscal  Year 
1942 

■  Actual 
Fiscal  Year 
1943 

Actual 
Fiscal  Year 
1944 

Estimat  ed 
•Fiscal  Year 
1945 

Estimated 
Fiscal  Year 
'  1946 

Na.tional. 

93S 

757 

479 

450 

,  464 

Re.;-'  -.inal. 

4,740 

3.753 

2,009 

1.712 

,1,760 

St  :  ’1  e  . . . 

34s 

2l4 

167 

'  ; ,  200 

109 

Di strict . 

1,073 

969 

369 

654 

,.660 

County 

and 

Pro  ject . 

11.946 

9.169 

6,931 

6,l4o 

6.442 

Total  . .  . 

19,045 

14,S62 

10,455 

9.156 

9,525  ■  ■ 

The  average  number  of  wrork  units  (cA,seload)  per  PSA  supervisor,  includ¬ 
ing  associates  and  assistants,  will  be  about  207  ^*0^  fiscal  year  1946. 
This  compares  to  average  w^ork  units  of  106  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year 
194s  and  ISO  for  the  fiscal  year  1944- 
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CHANGES  IN.'MGHAGE 

The  estiioa.tes  include  pr op os'-ed 'changes  in  the.  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  uhder'S cored,  deleted- matter  enclosed  with- hracket-s ) : 

The  first  seven  changes 'are "indluded  immediately  helow: 

To  enable  the  Secret -ary  through  the  ^ar  Eood,  Administration  to 
continue  to  provide-' assistance  through  rural  rehabilitation  and  ' 
grant.s.^to.  needy  farmers  in  the  Unit  ed  States,  its"  Territories, 
and.  possessions,  including  (l)  [farm  debt  adjustment  service, 
and  making  and  servicing  of  loans;  and  grants,  .un-der/this  and 
prior  laws,  (2)]  loans  to 'needy  individual  farmers,  [(3)1  (2) 
grants.  Land  (4)]  (3)  making  and  servicing  of  loans,  and  grants 
under  this  and  prior  laws,  (4)  farm  debt  adjustment  service,- 

,  (5 )  liquidation  as'  expeditiously  a,s  possible,  of  Federal  rural 

rehabilitation  projects  under  the  supervisi.on  of  the-' -%r  .Food  „ 
Administration,  [$26,000,000]  and  ( 6 )r, servicing,  and  collecting  ' 
loans  made  under  the  provisions  of  the.JLct  of  July'  12'L  1943 

Public  Law  ihp,  as  amended,  $23,000,000,  together' with' not  to' 

exceed  $198,000  of  the -unobligabed  balance  .of  the  aunronria- 

-tion  ma,de  to  carry  cut'  the  •provisions  of  .  said' Acth'  vbich  [-sum].  . 

sums  Shall  be  also  available  for  necessary  a. dministf at ive 
expenses  incident  to  the  foregoing,  including  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  elsewhere;  not  to  exceed 
$57>C90  for  L compensation  of  experts  vdthout  regard  to,  the 
Classification  Act  of' 1923,  as  amended]  emplo7.ment  pursuant 
to  the  second  Sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Act  of 

Sent  ember  21,  1944  (Public  Law '425);  purchase  of  .  lawbooks, 
bo.oks  of,  reference,-  periodicals,  jind  not. to  exceed  $1,000 
for  newspapers;  [purchase,  operation,  .and  maintenance  of 
motor-propelled  passehger-carrying  vehicles;]  and  printing 
and  binding;  Provided,  That  the  V^ar  Pood  Administrator 
shall  transmit  to'thO  Congress  semiannually  a  progress  report 
with  respect  to  the  liquidation  of  Pederal  rural  rehabilita.- 
t  ion  projects,  under 'his  supervision,  shovring  by  name  and 
by  Stales  all  dispositions  of  such  projects,  or  parts  thereof, 
-toge'ther  with  the  amounts  of  Pederal  funds  expended  in  the 
-.  -  process  of  riquidation,  and.  any  losses  incurred  in  the  use 
■  .of  _such' funds  , 

The  first  change  is  foi  the  sole  purpose  , of  rearranging  items  (l)  thro'ugh 
(4)  of  the  langua.ge'  contained,  in  the.  1945  Act  in  ord.er''to  place  them 
in  a.  more  logical  ’  sequence  and  lend  empha.sis  to  the  more  important  ' 
phases  of  the.  rural  rehabilit'at  ion,  program-..- .  .  . 

The  second  change  inserts  lanugage  .-.to"  permit,  the  servicing  and  collecting 
of  loans  made  fo '  farmer's  for- the  restoration  of  property'  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  floo'd.s  during  1943'  and  ,f  lo'od-s -and  windstorms  .during  1944, 

The  third  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  langua.ge  which  in 

addition  t o’ 1  he amount  Pf  the  direct 'approp.riat ion  requested  will 
authorize  the  use' of  not  to  exceed -$198, 000  , of  the _unol) ligated  balance 
of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the- Act  of  ■  July  .12,.,  1943',  'Public  Law  l40, 
as  amended,  to  cover  the  cost  of  .the  servicing  and.  collect ing  of  the 
flood  and  v/indst'orm  loans  outstanding  on  June  30,  1945. 


The  foTjrth  change  substitutes  the  word  "sums"  for  "sum"  which  was 
necessitated  by  the  preceding  change  in  language. 

The  fifth  change  deletes  the  language  vuth  reference  to  the  authority 
for  compensation  of  experts  and  in  lieu  thereof  makes  reference  to  the. 
authority  now  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of 
I9UI+  with  respect  to  temporary  employment  of  experts. 

The  sixth  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  specific  limitation 
on  the 'amount  which  may  be  expended  for  newspapers  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  contained  in  Section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Organic  Act  of  19^4. 

The  seventh  change  deletes  the  authority  for  -purchase,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  since  provision  for  the  item 
in  the  field  service  is  included  in  Section  3  of  the  General  Provisions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  for  19^6. 

The  eighth  change  quoted  below  deletes  the  words  "of  Agriculture"' 
following  the  v'ord  "Secretary",  which  are  unnecessary  in  this  item  in 
view  of  the  general  reference  provision  in  the  item'  "Salari.es  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Secretary". 

The  Secretary  [of  Agriculture]  may  expend  funds  administered 
by  him  as  trustee  under  the  various  transfer  agreements  with 
the  several  State  rural  r eha.bilita.tion  corporations  only  for 
purposes  for  which  funds  made  available  under;  this  caption 
may  be  expended,  and  the  limitations  applicable  to  such  funds 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  the  expenditure  of  such  trust 
funds  by  the  Secretany  [of  Agriculture]. 

The  ninth  change  is  to  delete-  the  last  paragraph  quoted  belov'  which 
prohibits  the  payment  from  any  part  of  the  appropriation  ma.de  under  the 
heading  "Loans,  Grants,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation"  of  the  compensation 
of  any  person  appointed  in  accordance  with  civil  service  la.v's.  The  work 
performed  under  this  appropriation  is  integrated  with.work  performed 
under  other  appropriations  under  v^hich  the  employees  have  acquired  civil 
service  status.  All  employees,  regard.less  of  the  source’  of  .funds  from 
which  their  saJaries  are  being  paid.,  work  sid.e  by'  side  and  often  do 
similar  work.  Further,  the  employees  being  paid  from  this  appropriation 
are  on  the  s.ame  salary  scale  (with  the  exception 'of  employees  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  as  employees  who  have  civil  service  status. 
The  removal  of  this  provision,  therefore,  would  not  resiilt  in  any 
in --^'ease  in  salaries  of  such- employees  but 'Xirould  eliminat e  inequities 
no'./  existing  within  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  as  compared 
t(.  ..rployees  in  other  bureaus  within  the  Department,  and  wouldw  relieve 
manp-'  administrative  difficulties.  The  language  recommended  to  be 
deleted  is  as  follows: 

[llo  part  of  the  a,ppropriation  herein  made  und.er  the  head. in g 
’’Loans,  grants,  and  rural  rehabilitation",  shall  be  available 
to  pay  the  compensation  of  any  person  appointed  in  accord.ance 
with  the  civil-service  laws.]  '  -  •  ‘ 
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WOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

O'b.iectlve:  To  provide  an  additional  number  of  low-income  farm  families 
with  necessary  opportunities  for  full,  productive  employment  on  the 
land,  vrith  permanent  rehabilitation  as  a  goal;  to  ma.intain  the  effective 
production  program  novr  being  carried  on  bv  present  borrowers;  and  to 
provide  needed  credit  and  practical  farm  and  home  management  guidance 
to  veterans  and  to  displaced  war  workers  (recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  low-income  farm  families)  v'ho  left  agriculture  for  war  in6.ustries 
and  expect  to  return  to  farming  a.s  an  occupation. 

The  Problem  and,  its  Significance;  Although  the  general  farm  income 
situa,tion  has  improved  greatly  as  a  result  of  the  vrartime  demand  for 
agricultural  prod.ucts,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Nation's  farmers 
still  do  not  earn  sufficient  income  from  farming  to  provide  for  farm 
and  home  operating  expenses  and  debt  retirement.  The  low  incomes  of 
these  farmers  are  due  to  a  lack  of  one  or  more  resources:  land, 
working  capital,  or  managerial  ability.  In  order  that  these  families, 
to  whom  the  ord.inary  sources  of  cred.it  are  closed,  may  atta.in  a  satis¬ 
factory  economic  level  as  a  result  of  their  labor,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  then  with  cred.it  on  reasonable  terms  and  with  practical 
guidance  in  farming  unt il  they  develop  sufficient  managerial  ability 
to  carry  on  their,  work  successfully. 

The  Nation  can  ili-afford  to  view  with  complacency. the  large  number  of 
farm  families  who  even  today  are  receiving  scant  benefits  from  their 
work.  In  1942,  the  work  of  more  than  50  percent  of .  the  Nation's  farmers 
accounted  for  less  than  a.  fourth  of  the  agricultural  output  of  American 
farms.  Higher  prices  have  not  solved  their  problems,  and  will  not 
solve  them  in  the  future.  In  the  fiscal  year  1944,^  many  families  in 
this  category  who  applied  for  and  were  eligible  for  r  ehabilit alien  loans 
could  not  be  assisted  because  of  limited  loan  funds.  Because  of  lack 
of  funds,  it  became  necessary  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
yean  to  discontinue  completely  the  marking  of  loans  to  new  families  in 
nearly  all  of  the  states. 

To  achieve  rehabilitation,  low-income  farm  families  must  be  able  to 
carry  out  agricultural  product  ion  programs  that  are  in  proper-  balance 
vdth  the  available  family  labor  on  their  individual  farms.  At  • 
present,  while  commodity  price.s  are  relatively  good,  many  of  thes-e  ,  ^ 
families  have  better  opportunities  for  rehabilitation  than  they  have 
had  for  many  years.  ’  But  th.ey  .can  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities 
only  when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  obtain  adequate  credit  and  farm¬ 
ing  guidance.  The  fact^  that  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  land,  is-' 
now  considerably  less  than  in  the'past  is  also  an  advantage  to  many 
of  these  under -producing  farmers;,  many  of  them  who  are  not  at  present 
using  their  labor  to  full  capa.city  can  be  assisted  toward  permanent  •  ■ 
rehabilitation,  and  thus  contribute  more  fully  to  prod.uction  during  : 
the  remainder  of  the  warn  period  and  during  the  post-war  years.  If 
this  objective  can  be  reached,  it  will  mea.n  a  more  stable  agricultural 
economy  in  the  future. 
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The  problem  is  not  limited  to  those  low-income  families  novr  on  the  land, 
who  make  up  the  50  percent  of  the  farming  population  producing  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  production.  The  problem 
also  includes  the  large  number  of  faj*m  people  now  temporarily  employed 
as  industrial  workers,  and  the  thousands  in  the  armed  forces,  Farm 
people  now  vrorking  in  war  pla.nts  naturally  will  return  to  the  land 
for  a  livelihood,  ifeny  farmers  now  in  military  service  vdll  return  to 
agriculture.  The  responsibility  for  assisting  returning  war  vrorkers 
and  war  veterans  who  have  no  wa,y  to  obtain  credit  and  guidance  to 
achieve  success  in  farming  inevitably  will  fall,  to  a  large  extent, 
upon  some  agency  of  the  Government,  The  Farm  Security  Adjnini  strati  on 
is  so  organized,  and  its  staff  of  workers  is  so  trained,  that  it  can 
attack  this  problem  vigorously  if  additional  funds  are  made  available. 

To  be  fully  employed  on  the  farm,  a  farmer  needs  a  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  in  working  capital,  as  v;ell  as  anadeauate  land  base.  Recent 
studies  of  FSA  borrowers’  records  indicate  that  an  a,vera.ge  of  $1,500 
in  working  capital  is  approximately  the  minimum  necessary  to  enable  a 
farm  f amily  t o  produce  enough  to  return  sufficient  income  for  a  season; 
the  income  from  this  production  vrill  cover  farm  operating  expenses 
and  living  expenses  and  will  provide  for  the  retirement  of  debts 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  In  addition,  sufficient  land 
resources  must  be  available  so  tha.t  the  family's  labor  is  fully 
utilized  and  working  capital  is  used  effectively.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  opportunities  for  obtainirg  adequate  land  resources  are 
greater  now  than  ever  before,  because  of  the  extensive  movements  ■ 
of  people  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  to\»ms  and  cities  in  recent  years. 

Farm  operators  must  depend  either  upon  their  savings  or  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  adequate  credit  to  obtain  the  tools,  equipment,  livestock, 
and  .other  essentials  they  need.  But  unfortunately,  many  low-income 
farmers  cannot  accumulate  savings  and  cannot  obtain  credit;  their 
resources  are  too  inadequate  to  enable  them  to  earn  the  income  needed 
for  family  living,  and  for  repaying  debts.  Thus  a  large  proportion 
of  low-income  rural  families  are  not  regarded  as  good  credit  risks 
by  private  or  commercial  credit  Institutions. 

The  problem  with  which  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  concerned 
is  tha,t  of  providing,  through  practical  assistance  and  reasonable 
credit,  the  resources  necessary  to  transform  as  many  as  possible  of 
these  inad.eqmte  farm  plants  into  adequate  farm  -unit  s.  If  this  can  be 
done,  the  families  caU’ make’  a  genuine'  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
productive  effort,  and  also  can  obtain  an  adequate  return  from  the 
efficient  use  of- their  labor,  thus- moving  forward  toward  economic 
r ehabilitation.  Loans  advanced- by  the  FSA  for  this  purp os's' are 
secured  not  so  -much  by  the' tangible  assets  o^ned  by  the  borrbvrers  as 
by  the  careful- planning  of-', these  fanm  operators '  vrork  and-  the  result¬ 
ing  increased  ability- to  pay  debts. 


Many  World  War  I  veterans  who  went,  into  farming  were  forced  to  'buy 
farm  land  wherever  it 'could  "be  obtained,  and  to  'begin  their  enter¬ 
prises  with  inadequate  resources  and  no  guidance  in  planning  and 
managing  their  farm  operations.  The  results* were  a  'blot  on  the  history 
of  American  agriculture.  A  similar  situation  is  potentially  in  the 
making  for  veterans  of  World  War  II,  and  action  must  "be  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  a  repitition  of  the  fa,ilures  of  the  past.  The  Service¬ 
men's  Readjustment  Act '  of  19^4  maJces  provision  for  the  veteran  to 
o'btain  and  equip  a  farm,  "but  does  not  take  into  account  his  need  for 
operating  credit  nor  the  need  for  practical  guidance  after  he  is  on 
his  farm,  ,  In  estimating  the  amount  needed  for  rehabilitation  loans,- 
this  has  "been  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  estimate  anticipa.tes 
that  a  positive  approach  will  "be  raa.de  toward  meeting  the  pro'blem. 

With  careful  planning  and  a  thorough  review  of  local  situations,  it 
is  possi'ble  to  offer  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  in  farming  to 
veterans  and  displaced  war  workers  who  wish  to  return  to  the  land  "but 
who  would  not  'be  likely  to  succeed  unless  they  can  o'btain  the  necessary 
resources  and  guidance.' 

Poor  health  anong  rural  people  -h.as  long  'been  one  of  the  ma„jor  fa-ctors 
contri'buting  to  the  economic  difficulties  of  farmers.  Early  in  its 
work  the  Resettlement  Administration,  predecessor  of  the  Earm  Security 
Administration,  found  that  ill  health  was  one  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  failures  'in  farming.  Surveys  of  some  years  ago  showed  an  apnalling 
amount  of  disease  among  farm  families,  ^%ile  steps  are  'being  taken 
'by  the  Earm  Security  Administration  to  improve  this  condition,  the 
pro'blem  is  still  very  serious  and  calls  for  strong  measures  for 
correction.  Only  families  in  good  health  can  succeed  as  farmers. 

Progress  and  Current  Program ;  The  program  for  1945  is  su'bst  anti  ally  the 
same  as  that  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  yea.r  1944. 
Emphasis  has  'been  placed  on  reaching  as  many  ne«v  families  who  need 
this  type  of  assistance  as  ppssi'ble  vrith  the  limited  loan  funds  avail- 
a'ble.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  reha'bilitat ion  in  factual 
terms,  there  are  certain  factors  which  may  'be  taken  as  relia'ble 
indices  of  success  in  the  reha'bilitat  ion  of  loy-income  farm  f  amilies , 
and  as  such  the  following  accomplishments  an e  presented: 

(l)  Increased  a'bility  of  ESA  'borrovrers  to  repay  the  money  which  they 

have  received  through  loans.  During  the  fiscal  year  19^3  collections 
from  rehabilitation  .  loans- totalled  $128, 720, 77^  (principal  $ll4, 7^5 » 97^ < 
interest  $13,954, SOO)  as  coir^ared  vrith  loans  made  during  the- yean  in 
the  amount  of  $96,650,533»  Collections  for  the  fiscal  year  1944 
amounted  to  S126,399»S63  (principal  $107,823,308,  interest  $18,57^,555) 
as  compared  to  loans  made  during  the  year  in  the  amount  of  $67,475,400. 
(Ta'ble  I'E  and  Eig\ire  I  shovr  loans  and  collections  'by  fiscal  yeans, 

,  and  Table  7  the  average  size  of  origina.l  and  supplemental  loans  by  stat 
for  the  last  three  fiscal  yeans.)  It  is  estimated  thab  collections  for 
the  fiscal’ year  199*5  will  total  $100,000,000  as^  compared,  to  loans  to 
be  made  of'  $67,500,000.  Farm'  Security  Administration,  has  .supervised 
the  lending  of  $842,162,721  during  the  last-  ninte  fiscal  yeans  (see 

.  Table’ VI ).;  Including  prepayments  89,2  perc-ent  of- the- maturities  on 
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rehabilitation  loans  has  been  collect ed' as  of  June  30»  19^*  (See 
Table  VII  for  information  by.  states.)  The  repayment  of.  maturities 
has  steadily  increased  from  a.,  low  of  46.7  percent  at  the  .close  of  the 
fiscal  year*  1937  89.2  percent  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yea.r 

1944.  (See  Figure  II.) 

This  debt-paying  ability  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  as  of 
June  30>  19^^*  from  a  total  of  727»124  standard  rural  rehabilitation 
borrovrers  who  had  received  loans,  246,807  borrowers  had  repaid  their 
indebtedness  in  full.  The  declining  trends  in  collections  are  of 
course  due  to  declining  caseload  which  in  turn  is  due  to  d.ecreased 
appropriations  for  loan  funds,  and.  administrative  expenses,  vlth  the 
resultant  ina,bility  to  make  loans  to  thousands  of  applicants  and  the 
necessity  for  d.i  scour  aging  applications- that  could  only  be  rejected. 

(2)  Immeasurable  im-provement  in  the  farm  and  home  management  -practices 

of  borrovrer  families  ha.s  been  made  under  the  •practical  guidance  of 

supervisors.  As  a.  result,  the  families’  assess,  and  consequently  the 
IJia.t ion's  assets  and  real  wealth,  have  been  ma.terially  enhanced  through 
improvement  of  herds  and  poultry  flocks,  land  and  buildings,  household 
furnishings,  and  managerial  ability  of  the  families  themselves. 

Through  efforts  of  FSA  supervisors,  facilities  of  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  have  been  brought  into  fuller  use  by  the  servicing  of 
thousands  of  FSA  families  for  the  first  time.  For  example,  almost 
every  FSA  borrower  now  participates  in  the  AAA  program;  a  rapid-ly 
increasing  number  are  having  their  farms  planned  for  soil  erosion  and 
vrater  control  through  SOS;  many  are  obtaining  the  assistance  of  Forest 
Service  in  the  care  of  their  wood.lots;  and  many  are  beginning  to  get 
the  kinds  of  special  help  from  Home  Demonstration  Agents  and  County 
Agents  of  the  Extension  Service  that  vdll  enable  them  to  keep  up  with 
d.evelopment s  after  they  no  longer-  need  FSA  supervision. 

The  production  of  food  for  sale,  meaning  food  V'hich  has  been  prod.uced 
by  the  families  in  excess  of  tha.t  needed  for  home  consumption  and 
from  which  a.dditional  income  is  derived,  is  a  step  toward- reha.bilita- 
tion.  This  comes  from  greater  utilization  of  family  labor  and  from 
development  of  both  the  managerial  ability  of  the  family  and  the 
productivity  of  the  land.  Production  records  of  FSA  borrowers  show 
substantial  increases  in  prod.uction  for  1943  over  tha,t  of  1942  as 
indicated  in  the  following  t  able: 

Increased  Sa.les  of  Livestock  Products  and  Increased  Production 

of  Crops,  1942  to  1943,  By  Active  Stand.and  Borrowers* 


Increase  1943  over  1942 

Ho. of  active 
-men  increased 
sales  will  fee(? 
for  -one  .year 

Amount 

■Percent  Increase 

Livestock  sales:- 

0 r .  .  .  .  .  .-...  .  .  i - ^ 

Beef  and  veal  ; . ;  -. 

Hi  Ik  .  -  ■ 

Eggs  . . 

Lbs.’’ 
'Lbs.  • 
:Calii  - 
Do  z. 

95,090,000 
■  -310, 000 

87r39Q»?ooo 
30,420,000 

.  56  • 

-.43 

;  .18  ■  . 

32 

1,590,000 
820,000 
-  '  1,350.000 
1,790,000 
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Increased  Sales  of  Livestock  Products  and  Increased  Production 

of  Crons,  19^2  to  19^3,  by  Active  Standard  Borrowers*  -  Cont , . 


Increase 

1943  over  1942 

Ho. of  active 
ment  increased 

Amount 

Percent  Increase 

sales  will  feec 
for  one  year 

Crop  Production: 

Total  acres  in  crops 

Acres 

1,930,000 

11 

XXX. 

Soybeans  . 

Bu. 

1,370,000 

37 

XXX 

Peanuts  . 

Lbs. 

28,540,000 

22 

XXX 

Wieat  . 

Bu. 

-1 , 000 , 000 

-4 

XXX 

Irish  potatoes  .... 

Bu. 

8,300,000 

65 

XXX 

Sweet  potatoes  .... 

Bu. 

750,000 

l4 

XXX 

*  Based  upon  a  survey  of  3II.1S7U  active  standard  rural  reha^Bilitat ion 
"borrovrers  v^ho  farmed  Both  in  1942  and  1943. 


(3)  Im-proved  family  health  and  living  conditions  which  contributed 

toward  the  succe'ssful  rehabilitation  of  low-income  farm  fajnilies  ha,ve 

been  a.chieved  throngh  (a)  increased  food  production,  consuirotion,  and 

conservation  of  the  home  food  supply  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  standard  borrower  produced  approxima,t ely  2SS  gallons  of 
milk  for  his  family  the  year  before  he  .v^as  accepted  on  the  program, 
while  in  1943,  the.  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  he  pro¬ 
duced  543  gallons  of  milk  for  home  consurmtion;  he  produced  before 
acceptance,  an  average  of  139  quarts  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
while  in  1943  I''©  canned  for  home  consumption  an  average  of  3^5  quarts 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables;  (b)  practical  guidance  by  PSA  super¬ 
visors  and  in  cooperation  with  local  oublic  health  officials,  improved 
sanitation  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  yard,  such  simple  but  important 
practices  as  screens,  covered  v^ater  supply  and  improved  personal 
hygiene  materially  raising  the  health  standards  of  these  families; 

(c)  the  coordinated  action  of  low-income  farm  families  vdth  local 
practicing  physicians,  hospita^ls,  specialists,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  State  and  national  associations  of  physicians  making  more 
adequate  medical  facilities  available  to  low-income  farm  families 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  Parm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  despite  the  scarcity  of  physicians  practicing  in  rural  areas. 

(4)  Through  the  group  service  program,  many  thousands  of  lovr-income 

farm  families  have  been  able  to  purchase  .jointly  such  necessary  items 

of  farm  machinery  a,s  tractors,  mowing  machines  and  hay  rakes,  ^nhich 
they  could  not  afford  to  ovn  individually,  and  to  obtain  better  sire 
services  for  improving  the  quality  and  productivity  of  their  live¬ 
stock. 

(5 )  Through  the  Parm  Debt  Ad.iustment  Program  in  1944,  assistance  vras 

provided  1,424  farm  families  in  obtaining  reductions  of  §374,017  on 

debts  totaling  $806,297.  In  addition,  8,253  families  were  assisted  in 
obtaining  equitable  adjustments  of  their  tenure  contracts.  Prom  the 
inception  of  the  PSA  program  to  June  30,  1^4,  reductions  of  $109,851,794 
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have  heen  effected  for  188,696  farmers  on  debts  totaling  $506,009 »152» 

G-rants  were  limited  in  the  fiscal  yea.r  194^  to  alleviation  of  h-uman 

suffering  and  assistance  to  rural  medical  and  health  groups.  There 
are  three  tables  attached  which  give  significant  data  on  grants. 

Table  YllJishovjs  the  number  of  grants  to  individuals  by  states  for 
four  fisca.1  years  and  curaulavtive  total  to  June  30»  19^^<.  Table  IX 
shows  the  grant  pa,yments  by  states  for  the  last  five  fiscal  years  and 
cumulative  total  to  June  30»  19^^»  Table  X  shows  the  number  of 
families  receiving  grants  from  the  inception  of  the  program  to  June  30» 

19^4, 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  liguida-tion  of 

resettlement  -projects.  As  of  June  30 »  19^^ »  2,532  units  (exclusive 

of  305  units  which  are  to  be  transferred  or  conveyed  to  Federal  and 
State  agencies)  had  not  been  disposed  of .  In  addition  to  individual 
units,  it  is  contemplated  that  considerable  progress  will  be  made  dnring 
the  fiscal  year  19^5  the  disposition  of  community  facilities  and 
siirplus  land,  not  suitable  for  economic  farm  units.  The  status  of 
liquidation  of  these  pro.jects  as  of  June  30»  19^^>  statements  of  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  and  income,  and  of  d.evelopment  costs  of  all  pro.jects  from 
inception  to  June. 30 »  19^^»  are  shown  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III, 
respectively.  In. addition,  although  progress  has  been  ma.d.e,  considerable 
work  remains  in  d.isposing  of  the  a,ssets  of  the  Defense  Relocation 
Corporations,  land  leaning  and  land  purchasing  associations. 

The  1945  program  for  liquidation  of  resettlement  projects  is  to  make 
necessary  improvements  and  to  reorganize  some  units  nov  too  small  to 
support  families  vdth  reasonable  standards  of  living.  Land  not 
suitable  for  economic  farm.units  will  be  sold. at  the  fair  market  value. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


FIG.  PRINCIPAL  REPAYMENTS  ON  RURAL  REHABILITATION  LOANS 
AS  A  PERCENT  OF  MATURED  PRINCIPAL  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 
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("b)  Farm  Tenancy 


A-pTjroTPriated  funds: 

Appropriation  Act,  1945  . 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . 

Change  for  1^46: 

Overtime  decrease  ....  -1S7»263 

Increase  . . +1,187.263 


$1,500,000 

2.500.00(0 

+1.000.000 


Authorization  for  horrovrings  from  RFC  for  loans:  ' 

Authorization,  1945  . 15,000,000 

Authorization,  Budget  estima,te,  1946  .  50,000,000 

Increase . . +35.000.000 


PROJECT  STATEl'CT 


Project 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses.. 

$1,241,674 

$1,308,037 

$2,495,884 

+$1,187,847 

2,  Overtime  costs  . 

185,856 

187,263 

-  - 

-187,263 

Transf  err  ed  1 0 : 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 
Division  of  Disburse¬ 
ment  ,  Trea.sury 
Department " . . . . . 

2,580 

4,605 

4,021 

-584 

"Printing  and  binding. 
Division  of  Disburse¬ 
ment  ,  Trea.sury 
Department"  . 

64 

95 

95 

Unobligated  balance  . 

83.896 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriated 

^"O-ZldS  *«**«»««e»***»f 

1,514,070 

1,500,000 

:  2.500,000 

+1,000.000 

3.  Doans  (RFC  funds)  .... 

22.4i4,6i4 

15,000,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+35.000.000 

IITCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


Appropriated  Funds 

The  net  increase  of  $1,000,000  in  appropriated- funds  for  1946  consists 
of  the  $187,263  decrease  for  overtime,  a.nd  the'  following: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $1,187,8^7  under  the  pro.iect  "Salaries  and  expenses” 

due  to  an  increase  of  a.pproxiraat ely  5»S35  in  the  numher  of  new  loans 
to  he  made. 


A  total  of  $2,500,000  is  recommended  for  salaries  and. expenses, in  the 
fiscal  year.  1946, .  116,  pf_ which  it  is  anticipat ed  will :he:-transf erfed 

to  the  Division,  of.  ^ishursement ,  Treasurer  Department,  ,for  services 
rendered  in  connection  vrith  the  program.  Under  the,' provisions  of  Uitle  I 
of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant.  Act , the  Uar  Food  Administrator  has 
the....rpsponsihility  for  making  properly  secured  loans  and  also  for  their 
suhsequ-ent  supervision  to  insure  sound  farming  practices  and  ultimate 
repayment.  Section  6.  of  the  Act  .limits  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  administrative  expenses  to  5  of  the ’amount  appropriated  for 

loans-.  . . .  . 


Experience  has  proven  that ,  unless' the  total '  amount  ■  available  for  loan 
purposes  is  too  small  as  in  19^5»  5  pei'cent  of  such  loan  funds  are 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  making  the  new  loans.  In  19^5  Congress 
recognized  that  the  fiinds  which  might  he  available  under  the  5  percent 
limitation  would  be  insufficient  and  appropriated  an  amount  equivalent 
to  10  percent  of  the  amount  availa,ble  for -loans.  It  should  be  noted 
that- while  the  19U6. :ast'imate  for  salaries  and  expenses  represents  an 
increase  of  66-2/3  percent  over  the  amount  available  for  19^5 »  ^he  esti¬ 
mated  'number  of  ne^' loans  represents  an  increase  of  233  percent. 

A  problem  which  is  an  ever  increasing  one  is  that  of  servicing .and  ■ 
collecting  the  loans  made  in  prior  years.  In  appropriating  the  amount 
for  19^5  Congress  ’  also  recognized  the  need  f  or-'additional  funds  for 
servicing  outstanding  loans.  Since  the  work  of  servicing: and  collecting 
the  outstanding  loans' is  so  closely  integrated  with,  the  work-.-, of;  servic¬ 
ing  and  collecting  other  outstanding  loans  of  the  Farm  Security- -Adminis¬ 
tration,  it  is  exitremely  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  cost  ■  data  for  the 
work  relating  only  to  the  farm  tenancy  portion.  The -most  careful  a.nd 
conservative  estimates  indicate  tha.t  the  Cost,  of,  servicing- out  standing 
Farm -Tenancy  loans'  is  at  least  1  percent_bf.  the.  outstanding  loans. 

Loans'  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  19^5  will  approxima.te 
$1-70, 000, 000,’  However  ./M-nc^e^nKvlegi-s  la  t'iv.e.  prc, vi.si.on.  Jigs  been  ma.de 
for  this  additional  it em"," tHe'”e'stim8,t e  'cqitemplat es  only  the  amount 
allowed  under  Section  6  of  the  Ba^nkhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

As  urovided  in  Section  42  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
there  has  been  appointed. -a -counter  ,;pQm-init tee  of  three  farmers  in  each 
county  in  which  the  program  operates.  On  the  average,  county  com¬ 
mitteemen  perform  services  for  this  program  for  a  total  of  about  20 
to  25  days  per  year.  Each  member  of  t'He  committee  is  a.llovfed  compen- 
sa.tion  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  day  while  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  official  duties.  In  addition,-  committee  members  are  allowed  $1.50 
per  day  for  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses. 

The  applicant  and  prospective  borrower"  is  also  pr'ovided  vrith  .additional 
advice  and  services  through  qualified  appraisers  and  engineers  and 
practical  farm  and  home  management  guidance  by  FSA  county  supervisors. 

An  average  of  approximately  one  and  one-half  farms  are  appraised  and 
inspected  for  each  farm  that  is  finally  selected  for  purchase. 


(2)  A  decrease  of  $584  in  the  transfers  to  the  Division  of  Disbursement, 

Treasury  Departments  representing  a  reduction  in  the  arount  of  f^lnds 
estimated  hy  the  Treasury  Department  to  cover  cost  of  disbursing 
services  for  this  program. 

Loan  Funds 

(Authorization  to  borrow  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation) 

(3)  An  increase  of  $35. 000 1 000  for  "Loans”  to  ma.ke  possible  approxima.te- 
Ly  5»S35  additional  loans  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  veterans  and 
such  wan  workers  as  may  be  released  and  return  to  the  farm,  and  other 
low-income  farm  families. 

Section  6  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  authorized  appropriations  of  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  193^,  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939»  and  $50,000,000  for  each  fiscal  yean  thereafter. 

To  continue  the  tenant  purchase  program  of  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
family-type  farms  a  request  is  made  for  the  fiscal  year  19^6  for 
authorization  to  borrow  $50,000,000  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Coiporation,  $25,000,000  for  loans  to  worthy  low-income  farmers  of  the 
type  hitherto  benefited,  and  $25,000,000  for  loans  to  veterans  as 
contemplated  in  Section  5^5  of  the  ”01  Bill”, 

The  $25,000,000  reserved  for  veterans  is  considered  a  conservative 
estiraa.te  of  the  amount  required  to  care  for  veterans  already  released 
from  the  service  and  those  who  will  be  released  before  the  close  of  the 
year  19^6,  assuming  no  increase  in  the  present  rate  of  discharge.  It 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  interpret  the 
expression  "who  obtain  or  who  recently  obtained  the  ma,jor  portion  of 
their  income  from  farming  operations”,  contained  in  the  eligibility 
clause  of  the  Act,  to  include  farm  families  ’employed  in  war  industries 
for  the  duration  and  returning  soon  thereafter  to  farms.  When  the  war 
closes,  demand  for  loans  of  this  character  is  likely  to  be  even  greater. 

It  is  estimated  tha,t  this  amount  of  money  will  enable  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  to  make  about  4,l66  loans  to  non-veterans  and  about 
4,167  to  veterans,  making  a  total  of  8,333  loans  during  1946  bringing 
the  total  of  farm-purchase  borrowers  to  47,250  by  the  close  of  the  1946 
fiscal  year  (see  Table  X  for  distribution  by  states). 

CHARGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  langua-ge  of  the  "Loans” 
paragraph,  as  follows  (new  langua.ge  underscored,  deleted  ma.tter 
enclosed  with  brackets): 

Loans:  For  loans  to  individual  farmers  in  accordance  with  title 
I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22,  1937 
(7  U.  S.  C.  IOOO-IOO6)  and  Sec,  505(b)  of  the  Servicemen's  Rea.d- 
.justment  Act  of  1944,  (Public  Law  346),  L $  15 . 000 . 000 ]  $50, OOOTOOO > 
including  $25,000,000  for  loans  to  eligible  veterans  which  may  be 

distributed,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Section  b  of  the 

Bgnkhead- Jones  Fanm  Tenant  Act,  among  the  States  and  Territories 
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in  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  make  such  loans,  which  sum 
■ '.i.  ..shalh  --'fe.e?.  ‘bohroiwedVf rora'„th'e  R',  jo.-Tist'ruct ion;  .Ri-M-nce'  Corporation-,  at  ) 

"  ah  interest  rate  of  not  to’ exceed  3' per  hentum- per  annuia  ~£ahd;-2: 
which  sum'  shall  not  he  used  for  mating-' loans  under  the' t!erm5:.,ol.  : 
said  Act  for  the  purchase  of  farms  of  greater  value  than  the  -'-  ' 
average  farm  unit  of  thirty  a,cres  and  more  in  the  county,  parish, 
or  locality  in  vhich  such  pur  chan;  ema.y  he  ma.de,  which  value  shall 
he  determined -Solely  according  to  statistics  of  the  farm  census 
of  1940];  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  hereby 
'  '-authorized  and  directed  to  lerid  such  suIn,tb^t4e  Secretary,  upon 
the  security  of  any  obligations'  of  borrowers  from;- the  Secretary 
:  under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Banidiead-Jones  Farm- Tenant 

Act,  approved  July  22,  1937  S.C.  1DG.Q-^1D06 ):  ’  Provided,-  '  - 

That  the  amount  loaned  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
shall  not'  exceed^'S5  per  centum  of  ■  the- principal' amount  outstanding, 
of  the  obligations'  eonstivutlng  the  security  th.er.e'for,:  .*  *  *■  v 

The  first  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  language  to  permit 
loans  to- veterans  in  a;ccordanCe  with  Section  505(4:)  of  the.  Servicemen’s 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  who  might  not  otherwise  qualify- under  Section 
l(b)  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  . 

The  second  change,- has  been  inserted  to  , specify  the  -portion -of  the:  total 
loan  a.uthorization  to  be  used  for  loans  to'  veterans  and  to,  permit -  that 
portion  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  in  accordance  with  actual 
demands.  Under  Sectio-u  4- .of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  the  funds 
must  be  distributed -among  the  States  and  Territories  upon  the  ba,sis  of  • 
farm  population  and  "th'e  prevalence  of  tenancy.  On  the  basis  of  this  - 
distribution  of  loan  .funds:,  ■  under  a  loan  authorization  of- $50, .000 ,000^.- 
only  one  loan  could-,  bermade.  in  Nevada  and  one  loan  in  Rhode  Isl-and,  three 
loans  each  in  the  State®  fpf,' .Delaware  and  New  Hampshir:e:''and''a  ma.ximum::o.f 
seven  loans  in  each- of,  ther  Stat  es  o'f  - Arizona.,  Hai  ne,-"Ma,ssachusetts,'.,.Utah, 
Vermont,  and  Wyoming,  ■;  With,  the  number  nf  lo'ans  limit  ed  i-n  eanh  State,:' 
it  would  be  impossible  in  -certain  States  to-:.fully  carry  out"  the  purposes 
of  the  "Servicemen’'s  Readjustment  Act  of  -1944''  to  extend  the  benefits- of 
this  program  to  eligible  veterans. 

The  third  change  is  for --tbe;  purpose  of  permit  ting  ..negotiations .  vlth 
the-  Reconstruction  Finance -Corporation  dn,'  older  to:. -obtain-  a  more  equit.- 
able  interest  rate  f or  funds  .borrowed' from- that  corporation  for  loan 
purposes.  ,  .'-'wr -2 

The  fourth  change  deletes  the.  pro- vis  ion  limiting  the  purchase  price  of 
a  farm  in  any  county-,  parish,  or  locality  to  the  value  of  the  average 
farm  unit  of  '30  acres  and  more  in -such  county,  -  parish,  or  locality. 

Under  this  limitation  farm  purchases  are  limit  ed  .t  or  $3, 000  in  749'  count,ies 
in  the  United  States.  In  29S  counties,  which  is  .abbut  10' percent  of  'all 
counties,  farm  purchases  are  limited  to  $2,000.  The  effect  of  this 
limitation  is  that  in  approximately  I/3  of  the  agricultural  Counties  in 
the  United  States  it  is  almost  or  entirely  impossible  to  purchase  "^a  farm, 
on  which  borrowers  can  make  a  living  and  retire  their  debts,-  .In '.0)ctober , 
1944,.  Regional  Directors  of  the  -Farm  Security  Admini  strati  on  estimated 
that  a.pproximat  ely  twice  as  many  sound  loans  could,  be  .made  . in  .1'946  with¬ 
out  the  limit  as  could  be  ma,de  if  it  is  still  in  effect.  •While--the 
limit  is  too  restrictive  in  some  counties  it  is  excessive  in  544  counties; 
the  limit  established  is  higher  than  the  $12,000  limit  which  the  Fa.rm 
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Security  Administration  esta'blished  early  in  its  his.tory  and  to  ^i>iiich 
it  ha.s  adhered  ever  sinc.e..  Obviously  the  restriction  has  no  effect 
whatever  in  any  of  these  5^^  counties.  In  order  that  the  I’arm  Security 
Administration  may  be  in  a  position  to  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  in  a.ll  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  recommended  that  this 
restriction  be  removed. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  (a)  Pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Rankhead-Jones  Harm  Tenant 
Act  of  July  22,  1937»  promote  more  secure  occupancy  of  farms  ^^nd 
farm  homes  by  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers  and  sharecroppers;  to  correct 
the  economic  instability  resulting  from  some, present  forms  of  farm 
tenancy;  to  preserve  the  family-type  farm  in  America;  to  correct 
maladjustments  of  population  to  the  land  which  result  in  vfasted 
manpower  and  impoverishment  of  the  land,  and  people.  (b)  Pursuant 
to  Section  505  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Parm  Tenant 
Act  to  veterans  of  World.  War  II, 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  The  evils  of  certain  forms  of  farm 
tenancy,  causing  impoverishment  of  land,  and  people,  are  too  well 
known  to  rea^uire  restatement  or  elaboration.  Accord.ing  to  the  census 
of  1940,  38. J  percent  of  all  farms  were  operated  by  tenants  as 
against  42  percent  in  1930* 

This  d.oes  not  indicate,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  that  the  proble.ms 
of  tenancy  are  disappearing  or  that  they  are  self-liquid.ating.  On  the 
contrary,  the  census  of  1940  reveals  that  certain  unwholesome  trends 
are  in  progress.  For  exanple,  the  land,  in  farms  of  one  thousand 
acres  or  more  in  size  increased  from  2S  percent  of  all  farm  land  to 
34,3  percent  between  1930  nnd  1940.  During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  family-type  farms  decreased.  Fanra  tenants  and  sharecroppers  were 
crowded  dovn  into  the  farm  labor  class,  59 percent  of  all  males 
on  farms  in  19^0  were  non-land  ow.ers  as  against  57*2  percent  in  1930 • 

The  merit  and  strength  of  the  family-type  farm  in  the  national 
economy  has  been  redemonstrab ed  in  the  war  period.  All  over  the 
country  there  have  been  labor  shorta.ges  on  lar g er -than -fan ily-type 
farms,  and  all  over  the  country  there  ha.B  been  wasted,  manpower  on 
smaller -than-family-type  farms.  The  right  balance  as  between  land 
and.  la.bor  ha.s  prevailed  on  the  family-type  farms. 

Added  to  the  long-time  aspects  of  the  problem  of  tenancy  is  the 
current  problem  of  providing  suitable  opportunities  on  farms  for 
returning  veterans  and  war  v^crkers.  This  problem  is  ccmplica.ted  by 
rising  farm  real  estate  prices.  The  question  is  hovr  many  sound  farm 
purchase  loans  can  be  made  on  the  present  real  estate  market.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  has  found  that  there  a  re.  still  many 

,  local  areas  in  the  United  States  in  v^hich  farms  can  be  purchased  at 

prices  reasonably  consistent  mth  earning  capacity  values  if  sufficient 

freedom  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of  farms  and  in  the  distribution 

of  loan  funds.  It  is  the  policy  to  refrain  from  making  loans  when 
prices  asked  for  fa.rms  are  out  of  line  with  their  long-time  earning 
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ca-Qacity  values.  A  county  connittee,  of  'three  fa.rmers  must  certify  as 
to  the  eligibility  of  an  applicant  and  as-  to  the  ajmount  v-rhich  the 
committee  finds  is  the  reasonable  value  of  the  farm  to  be  acquired. 

Prog:ress  and  Current  Program;  Section  U  of  Title  I  of  the  Banldiead-^ 

Jones  Parm  Tenant  Act  provides  that  in  making  loans  under  this  Title, 
the  amount  which  is  devoted  to  such  purposes,  during  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  distributed  eqjuitably  among  the  several  States  and  territories 
on  the  basis  of  farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary.  In  accordance  with  this  stipulation  allocations 
have  been  computed  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  census 
data  available.  The  method  of  determining  these  State  allocations 
is  set  out  in  Table  I.  The  actual  obligations  by  fiscal 'years  are 
shown  in  Table  II. 

Between  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Banidie ad- Jones  Parm  Tenant  Act 
in  1937  f’nd  June  30.  19^^''.  36,^26  Joans  totaling  $211 , SUl-, 323  had  been 
made  to  vrorthy  farmers  to  enfible.  tjiem  to  purchase  family-type  farms 
of  their  own.  Pach  year  since  the  inception  of  the  program  applica¬ 
tions  for  tenant  purchase  loans  have  greatly  exceeded  the  number  which 
could  be  approved  vrithin  the  limits,  of  available  loan  funds.  Table 
III  shows  the  number  of  applications  received  and  number  of  loans 
made  and  average  size  by  States  for  the  last  three  -fiscal  years  and 
the  number  of  loans  made  by  States  and  average  size  since  the  program 
began. 

Size  of  loans  and  kinds  of  farms;  The  average  size  of  loans  has  been 
$5,829  for  36,^26  farms  purchased  during  the  seven  years  this  program 
has  been  in  existence.  The  average  vrould  have  been  somewhat  higher  if 
construction  of  buildings  had  not  been  deferred  beginning  April  9. 

19^2.  All  farms  acquiredfunder  .this  program  are  carefully  appraised 
on  the  basis  of  earning  capacity  using  average  long-time  yields  and 
unices  for  com.uufing  agricul-tur.a]7'Values .  In  addition  to  this  con¬ 
servative  technical  auuraisal,  ‘■the -Act  requires  that  a  local  county 
ppmmittee  consisting  of  three  fafmhi's  must  certify  to  the  agricultural 
h  ya,iu,e  of  each  farm,  and  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant,  before  a  loan 
-V for  ,  its  .purchase  can  be  approq^ed.  ' 

During  1-9'4'4  the  average  purchase  price  paid  for  the  farm  unit  itself 
excltLsive'''of  exuenditures  for  repairs  or  improvements  of  land  and 
, ^-.buildings  was  $4,2UU  or  less  tha.n  $33*00  per  acre.  Table  IV  indi- 
.  cates  thgj, amount  used  by  States  for  (a)  purchase  of  farm  a.nd  inci- 
-  dental  casts;  (b)  land  improvements;  (c)  buildings  other  than  dwellings; 
and  (d)  dwellings,  nei\r  and  repairs. 

These  farms  are  economic  farm  management  units  of  a  size  that  an 
average  farm  family  can  operate  successfully  without  employing  outside 
labor,  except  during  brief  peak-load  periods,  such  as  planting  and  har¬ 
vest  time.  The  average  size  of  tenant  purchase  farms  has  been  132  acres. 
(See  Table  V)  Each  farm  has  an  income  capacity  sufficient  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  standard  of  living,  pay  annual  operating  expenses,  pay  for 
and  maintain  foundation  livestock,  work  stock  and  farm  and  home  eq_uipment 
and  repay  the  loan  vJth  interest  at  3  percent  within  a  period  of  ^0  years 
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Consistent  vdth  the  spirit  of  Conservation  Order  L-4l ,  issued 
April  9»  19^2,  building  inprovenents  on  tenant  purchase  ferns  have 
been  limited  for  the  duration  to  ninimun  construction  or  repair  of 
dwellings  and  outbuildings  essential  to  farming  operations.  Con¬ 
struction  needed  on  many  of  these  farms  is  being  deferred  until  after 
the  vrar.  The  borrower-oraer  is  encouraged  to  do  as  much  of  the 
construction  vfork  as  he  can  in  addition  to  farm  work  and  consistent 
with  proper  building  standards. 

Collections ;  The  Banlchead- Jones  Parn  Tenant  Act  contained  the  first 
legislative  recognition  by  Congress  that  farming  is  a  business 
characterized  by  low  and  high  income  fluctuation  and  that  debt-paying 
ability  rises  and  falls  correspondingly.  As  a  consequence,  Section 
42  of  the  Act 'provided  for  a  system  of  variable  payments  "under  \\rhich 
a  surplus  above  the  reauired  payment  v'ill  be  collected  in  periods  of 
above-normal  production  or  prices  and  employed  to  reduce  payments  belov/ 
the  required  payment  in  periods  of  subnormal  production  or  prices". 

If  all  borrovrers  operating  under  the  variable  payment  plan  had  paid 
precisely  the  ajnount  required  a.nnually  to  amortize  their  debts  on  the 
fixed  payment  basis,  they  would  have  paid  through  19^3  $l4,294,4lS; 
they  actually  paid  $23,615,130  or  65  percent  more  than  cumulative 
scheduled  payments,  .(See  Table  VI)  Of  24,222  variable  payment  bor- 
rovrers  57  percent  were  ahead  of  schedule  by  an  average  amount  of 
12  percent  X'fere  on  schedule,  and  25  percent  were  behind  schedule  by  an 
average  amount  of  $210.  All  borrovrers,  including  fixed  pa^nnent  bor¬ 
rovrers  have  paid  l42  percent  of  schedule  through  the  calendar  year  19^3* 
As  of  March  3I,  19^^,  658  tenant  purchase  borrowers  had  paid  for  their 
farms  in  full. 

Borrowers  under  the  variable  payment  plan  are  billed  according  to  their 
ability  to  pay  vrhile  other  borrowers  are  billed  on  a  fixed  paym.ent  plan 
of  eoual  .annual  installm.ents  in  axiounts  sufficient  to  retire  their  in¬ 
debtedness  over  a  period  of  4o  years.  As  of  June  30,  19^^,  principal 
and  interest  installments  in  the  amount  of  $32,762,007  had  been  billed 
of  which  $31,802,159  (excluding  unapplied),  or  97-1  percent  had  been 
collected.  In  addition,  there  also  had  been  collected  $2,222,291  as 
extra  payments  over  and  above  the  amount  which  had  been  billed  and 
$2,452,598  had  been  collected  for  installments  vrhich  will  fall  due  on 
December  3I ,  19^^.  Total  collections  amounted  to  $43,472,222, 

On  June  30,  19^^,  of  36,426  borrowers  4,275  vrere  delinquent  in  the 
total  amount  of  $959,842,  averaging  approximately  $197  per  loan.  The 
total  principal  amounts  outstanding,  loans  and  collections  by  fiscal 
years,  and  an  analysis  of  maturities  and  collections  by  states  are 
shown  in  Tables  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  respectively. 


UMITED  STA.TES  DEPAHTMEHT  OF  AGRICULTUIffl 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTBATIOH 


Tatle  ^  —  Farm  Tenancy:  Method  of  Determining  the  Percentage  Dietrlhutlon 
for  Allocating  Loan  Funds,  by  States 


State 

and 

territory 

(1) 

Farm 

population 
1940  a/ 

(2) 

Percentage 

of 

tenancy 

1940  W 
(3) 

Allocation  factor: 

Farm  population  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  percentage 
of  tenancy  1940  c/ 

(4) 

Percentage 

distribution 

of 

funds  ^ 

(5) 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

31,782.907 

38.591 

12,351,408 

100.0000000 

Alabama 

1,343,080 

58.782 

789,489 

6.3918966 

Arizona 

114,448 

11.588 

13.262 

0.1073742 

Arkansas 

1,113.102 

53.279 

593.050 

4.8014734 

California 

i70,4p6 

19.146 

128,360 

1.0392317 

Colorado 

252,863 

37.207 

94.083 

0.7617167 

Connecticut 

104,810 

7.173 

7. 518 

0.0608677 

Delaware 

‘*5.974 

32.566 

14,972 

0.1212160 

District  of  Columbia 

227 

18.462 

42 

0.0003393 

Florida 

305,240 

25.170 

76,829 

0.6220254 

Georgia 

1.367.627 

60.107 

822,040 

6.6554315 

Idaho 

202,582 

25.543 

51.746 

0.4189443 

Illinois 

978,907 

43.095 

421,860 

3,4154806 

Indiana 

816,408 

28.291 

230,970 

1.8699890 

Iowa 

930,810 

47.574 

442,824 

3.5852068 

Kansas 

606,944 

44.920 

272,639 

2.2073534 

Kentucky 

1,261,040 

33.146 

417,984 

3.3841024 

Louis  Isina 

853.9*6 

59.442 

507,604 

4.109687^ 

Maine 

176.273 

6.462 

11.391 

0.09222» 

Maryland 

245.623 

26.107 

64,125 

0.5191699 

Massachusetts 

147,214 

7.101 

10,454 

0.0846354 

Michigan 

870,832 

16.952 

147.623 

1.1951951 

Minnesota 

914,609 

32.337 

295.757 

2.3945212 

Mississippi 

1,403,142 

66.240 

929,441 

7. 5249817 

Missouri 

1.125.413 

35.594 

400,580 

3.2431887 

Montana 

176.054 

27.836 

49,006 

0.3967676 

Hebraska 

498,220 

52.822 

263,170 

2.1306862 

Bevada 

15.862 

14.442 

2,291 

0.0185468 

New  Hampshire 

70,484 

6.367 

4,488 

0.0363337 

New  Jersey 

143.058 

15.618 

22,343 

O.I8O8927 

New  Mexico 

'  178.349 

17.039 

30.389 

0.2460358 

New  York 

730.453 

12.754 

93.162 

0.7542620 

North  Carolina 

1,659.477 

44.372 

736.343 

5.9616124 

North  Dakota 

327,943 

45.127 

147.991 

I.198I697 

Ohio 

1,088,655 

26.273 

286,022 

2.3157061 

Oklahoma 

930,412 

54.440 

506,516 

4.1008786 

Oregon 

258.751 

18. 239 

47.194 

0.3320907 

Pennsylvania 

914,799 

16.031 

146,651 

1.1873255 

Rhode  Island 

17.3O8 

10,252 

1.774 

0.0143661 

South  Carolina 

916, 6l! 

56.110 

514,310 

4.1639819 

South  Dakota 

307. 318 

52.996 

162,866 

1.3186046 

lonnessee 

1,275.582 

40.278 

513.779 

4.1596787 

Texas 

2,159.548 

48.914 

1,056,321 

8.5522334 

Utah 

104,658 

13.286 

13.905 

0.1125771 

Vermont 

106,532 

9.940 

10,589 

0.0857334 

Virginia 

986,447 

26.936 

265,709 

2.1512474 

Washington 

340,402 

17.704 

60,265 

0.4879182 

West  Virginia 

532,615 

22.742 

121,127 

O.98O676O 

Wisconsin 

882,938 

22.989 

202,979 

1.6433641 

Wyoming 

72,892 

24.224 

17.657 

0.1429583 

Alaska 

2,393  d 

20.064 

480 

0.0038872 

Hawaii 

149,435  d 

70.667 

105,601 

0.8549732 

Puerto  Rico 

1,084,168  d 

20.646  d 

223,837 

1.8122413 

^  19l^O  Census  of  Pormlation 
^  Sumher  of  tenant-operated  farms  divided 
hy  number  of  all  farms  for  each  State: 
Census  of  Agriculture,  1940. 


^  Total  factor  is  sum  of  State  factors. 

3/  state  factor  divided  by  Column  "U*  total. 
^  Estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  Farm  Tenancy:  Distribution  of  Loans,  by  States  and  by  Fiscal  Years 
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(c  Liquidation  and  I'lana.igeinent  of  Resettlement  Projects 

This  "budget  schedule  shows  ohligations  in  l^UU  only.  No  appropriation 
was  provided  in  1945  for  the  purpose,  and  one  is  not  proposed  for 

19461 

The  ina^jor  portion  of  the  liquidation  of  resettlenent  projects  has  "been 
accomplished  and  the  rema.ining  work  is  "being  financed  from  the 
appropriation  "Loans,  Grants,  and  Riiral  Rehabilitation"  and  from  the 
trust  funds  "Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and  for  Operation  and  Haintena,nce 
of  Resettleraen  Projects." 
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(d)  Water  Facilities,  Arid  and  Semiarid  Areas 

$1,025,000 

1 , OOP , 000 


-25,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Appropriation  Act,  19^5  . 

Budget  estimate,  19^6:  . 

Change  in  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  ..  -30,259 
Increase  . .  . .  . .  +5.^59 


1946 

(estimated) 


Project 


1944 


1945 

(estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


1.  Salaries  and  expenses 

2.  Loans  . 

3.  Overtime  costs  . 

Allotted  to  Office  of  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Production  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 


$192,264 

7S9,S54 

29,012 


$2o4,74i 

790,000 

30,259 


$200,000 
goo, 000 


-$4,74i(i) 

+10,000(2) 

-30,259 


4,300 

9,570 


Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 


a.  ,025, 000 


1,025,000 


1,000,000:-25,000 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES, 

The  decrease  of  ^25,000  for  1946  consists  of  the  decrease  of  $30,259 

for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

(1 )  A  decrease  of  $4,74l  under  the  item  ’’Salaries  and  expenses”  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  shift  to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  loans  by  a  like  amount. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $10,000  under  "Loans”  to  permit  the  making  of 
approximately  15  additional  v^ater  facility  loans  to  individuals. 

The  1946  Program:  The-  funds  which  ha.ve  been  available  during  the  past 
few  years  under  this  item  have  been  used  largely  for  loans  sufficient 
for  assisting  these  families  to  perform  minor  reioairs  on  existing 
facilities  and  for  installing  new  facilities  of  a  nature  which  would 
require  very  little  in  the  way  of  strategic  materials.  During  the 
1946  fiscal  year  it  is  anticipated  that  essentially  the  same  type  of 
program  will  be  Continued.  In  addition  there  has  been  a  considerable 
number  of  applications  for  emergencj^  assistance  to  repair  irrigation 
facilities  which  have  been  damaged  by  floods,  landslides,  or  failure 
of  reservoirs,  dams,  or  other  structures.  It  is  very  important  that 
these  emergencies  be  immediately  met  in  order  that  crops  will  not  be 
serious  impaired. 

With  the  increased  rate  of  amplications  an  additional  burden  is 
created  on  the  water  facilities  staff  for  making  investigations 
necessary  to  a  determination  of  the  problems  existing  in  areas  in¬ 
volved  and  facilities  needed  by  the- applicants.  It  is  upon  the 
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"basis  of  such  investigations  tlaa.t  determination  is  made  of  the  com¬ 
parative  priority  to  he  given  each  application  in  order  that  the 
limited  funds  may  he  distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  the 
largest  possible  number  of  recipients  and  where  the  greatest  need 
exists. 

Estimates  for  the  19U6  program  are  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  loans, 
technical  services,  and  incidental  expenses  necessary  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program.  The  amount  of  $800,000  will  provide  for  making 
approximately  1,000  loans  to  individuals  and  8  loans  to  groups.  $200,000 
is  requested  for  the  necessary  technical  services  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  necessa.ry  in  conducting' the  investigation,  approval,  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  making  of  the  loans  and  installation  of  facilities. 

CWGIS  m  LAl^&UA&E 

The  estimates,  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
brackets)  i 

■  To  enable  the  Secretary  [of  Agriculture]  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  -Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
promote  conservation  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of 
the  United  States  by  aiding  in  the  development  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  water  storage  and  utilization,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  28,  1937>  amended  (16  U.S.C. 

590r-590^»  5903-5) »  [including  the  exchange,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  passenger-carrying' vehicles ,  $1,025,000] 

$1 , 000 , 000 ,  of  whicli  not  to  exceed  $11,000  may  be  expended 
for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  change  deletts  the  words  "of  Agriculture"  following  the  word 
'^Secretary"  ,  which  are  unnecessary  in  this  item  in  view  of  the  general 
reference  provision  in  the  item  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the 
Secretary." 

The  second  change  deletes  the  authority  for  purchase,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  passenger-carr2’’ing  vehicles  since  provision  for  the 
item  in  the  field  service  is  included  in  Section  3  G-eneral 

provisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  for  19^6. 

WOHK  UUDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  To  assist  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  arid  and  semiarid 
V'port ions'  o-f^fch'i^^fgst  ..through  'p::?qmbtion. 'of  .  thee conservationqof  awater 
.  ..and,  by- aiding 'in'.-the' devel'opmerft ' of  facilities  for  vrater  storage 
and  utilization. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
the  wastage  and  inadequate  utilization  of  water  resources  on  farm, 
grazing,  and  forest  lands  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the 
United  States  resulting  from  inadequate  facilities  for  water  storage 
and  utilization  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  natural  resources, 
injuries  to  public  health  and  public  lands,  droughts,  periodic 
floods,  crop  failures,  and  decline  in  standards  of  living,  and  thereby 
menace  the  national  welfare. 
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The  need  for  water;  ■  Through  the  years  many  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
"been  forced  to  leave  their  homes  or  maintain  a  hare  subsistence  level 
because  they  lacked  the  means  to  develop  available  water  resources  so 
as  to  use  their  land  effectively.  Stock-watering  facilities  on  the 
range  are  needed  to  encourage  improved  distribution  of  grazing; 
potable  water  for  work-stock  and  farmstead  use  is  needed  close  to 
farm  and  ranch  buildings;  supplemental  irrigation  water  is  needed  in 
range  areas  to  assure  adea^uate  feed  crops;  a  sure  and  cont im^jius 
supply  of  irrigation  water  is  needed  on  farms  located  in  areas 
adapted  to  the  production  of  cash  crops;  additional  and  improved 
facilities  are  needed  to  develop  underground  water  supplies  in  areas 
now  dry-farmed;  end  there  is  a  heed  for  transferring  improperly  used 
\\fater  rights  to  lands  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  water,  all  in 
order  that  farm  operations  can  be  properly  balanced  and  stabilized. 

The  need  for  services  and  loans;  Because  many  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  lack  the  experience  to  analyze  pos¬ 
sible  opportunities,  they  urgently  need  expert  advice  about  such 
problems  as  water  rights,  water  supply,  water  use,  geological  con¬ 
ditions,  economic  feasibility,  farm  management,  and  legal  matters. 
Relatively  long-term  credit  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  is 
needed  by  many  farmers  and  groups  of  farmers  to  enable  them  to 
improve  and  repair  existing  facilities  and  to  construct  new  fa- 
ciliities  which  are  practical  and  feasible. 

Progress  and  Plan  of  V^ork;  In  the  six  years  the  program  has  been  in 
operation,  construction  of  l4,595  facilities  has  been  completed  or 
is  under  way  as  a  result  of  loans,  grants,  and  technical  assistance 
made  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers.’.  This  was  made  possible 
through  loans  to  6,S^2  individual  families  (See  Table  I  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  states)  and  by  means  of  direct  loans  and  grants  to 
91  groups  comprised  of  3»952  families.  The  total  amount  of  all 
;  loans  for  Water  Facilities  throu^  June  30.  19^^.  $4, 165,^12, 

Grants  to- individuals  and.  groups  during  the  period  amounted  to 
$391,342.  (See  Table  II  for  distribution  of  loans  and  grants  by 
states.)  Ho  grants  are  . contemplated  in  the  fiscal  year  194€.  "The 
repayment  record  of.,:3'^ater  Facility  loans  as  of  June  30».  1944, is 
indicative  of  the  results  v/hich  can  be  obtained  by  providing ’this 
type  of  assistance..  Principal  repayments  had  amounted=.to  109.5' 
percent  of  matured  principal  installments  as  of  June , 3O,  1944.  ' 

(See' Table  III  for.  distribution  by  states.) 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  separate  water 
facilities  completed  or  under  construction  during  the  fiscal  year  1944, 
and  in  total  to  June  30 »  19^^ 


=  ’  Water  racilities  Completed  or 

.  Description  '  .  Uncer. Construction 


Eiscal  Year 

1944 

Total  to 
June  30.  194,4 

Stock  watering  'facilities 

h’umber  of  poMs-  (new  and  repaired) 

18 

605 

lJumber  of  v/ells  (new  and  repaired) 

421 

2.732 

Number  of  pumps  (new  and  repaired) 

305 

1,185 

Number  of  windmills  (new  and  repaired) 

211 

2,045 

Number  of  springs  developed 

11 

122 

Number  of  tanks 

262 

3.26,5 

Other  facilities 

283 

660 

Irrigation-  facilities 

Number  of- dams  (new) 

3 

194 

Number  of  dams  (repaired) 

1 

56 

Number  of- wells'  (new) 

181 

596 

Nijjnber  of,  wells  '(repaired) 

6 

130 

Number  of  pumps  ’(nevr) 

239 

824 

Number  of  pumps  •  (repaired) 

4- 

61 

Number  of  distribution  systems  (new) 

21 

S96 

Number  of  distribution  systems  (repaired) 

2 

611 

Other  facilities 

Diversion. and  other 

116  • 

Sot 

Total  facilities  ■  compL-eted  or  uhder':';- 
constructioh:  as  of  ' June  '30 ,  19^4.- 

■■  2,084' 

'  W.595 

The  Water  IPacilities  Program; is  accomplishing  its  objective  as .  illus¬ 
trated  by  the'  following:-  -During  the  1944  fiscal  year,  256  loans  v/ere 
made  to  individuals  to. -insta,ll  irrigation'  facilities  affecting  56,093 
acres,  of  which  28,873  acres  \irill  actually.be  irrigated.  At  least 
l4,400  acres  of  t'^e  latter  are  located  invthe  Texas  Panhandle  and  will 
be  irrigated  for  the  first  tiiiie  by  the  installation  of  wells  and  pumps 
to  recover  underground  water  supplies.  The  Experiment  Station  at 
Lubbock,  Texas,  .reports that  average  yields  of  milo  maize  and  grain 
sorghums  obtained  Under  dry., farm  conditions  jire  15  to  20  bushels  per 
acre;  yet,  with  two  irrigations  at  appropriate  times,  yields  of  45  to 
48  bushels  may  be  expected.  Assuming  this  acreage  vras  planted  in 
these  crops,  there  would  be  obtained  an  increased  production  of  ap¬ 
proximately  360,000  bushels,  which  could  be  ati?ributed  to  the  irri¬ 
gation  facilities.  At  $1.10  per  bushel  the  increased  cash  income 
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in  one  year  would  amount  to  $396,000  or  more  than  enough  to  repay 
the  $342,000  loaned  for  the  installation  of  the  irrigation  facili¬ 
ties.  If  sufficient  loan  funds  had  "been  available  to  process  all 
the  applications  on  hand,  and  if  more  pumps  and  motors  could  have 
been  obtained,  this  record  might  easily  have  been  doubled. 

As  an  example  of  another  type  of  activity,  during  the  194^^-  fiscal 
year  737  loans  were  made  to  individuals  totalling  $324, 6S6  to  promote 
livestock  and  farmstead  water  facilities  such  as  ponds,  wells,  wind¬ 
mills,  storage  tanks,  cisterns,  and  development  of  springs.  Benefits 
to  farm  families  from  this  type  of  facilities  are  the  elimination  of 
haxiling  water,  production  of  gardens,  better  use  of  the  farmer's  time, 
efficient  production  of  livestock,  and  a  greater  diversity  of  enter¬ 
prises. 

Operations  in  1945  will  not  be  changed  materially  from  those  of  recent 
years.  Operations  will  not  be  initiated  in  any  area  until  careful  in¬ 
vestigations  have  been  made  in  such  area  to  determine  the  availability 
of  water  and  water  rights  and  the  kinds  of  facilities  needed  for  the 
best  use  of  the  land.  After  such  investigation,  operations  will  be 
authorized  in  the  areas  vrhere  the  demand  and  opportunity  for  assistance 
are  greatest.  Thereafter,  loans  at  3  percent  interest  and  repayable  in 
not  to  exceed  20  years  may  be  made  to  individual  farmers  and  groups  of 
farmers,  unable  to  obtain  such  credit  from  usual  sources,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  construction  costs  of  small  v/ater  ’  facilit  ies.  Technical 
engineering  and  supervisory  assistance  will  be  provided  to  assure  sound 
construction  and  proper  use  of  facilities. 

The  applications  on  hand  July  1,  1944,  totalling  in  excess  of  400,000 
and  applications  continually  being  received  will  exhaust  the  funds 
available  in  19^5  ^'or  making  loans  early  in  the  calendar  year  1945, 
and  it  is  expected  that  an  even  greater  amount  of  applications  will 
have  to  be  deferred  until  the  fiscal  year  1946.  Due  to  an  increasing 
awareness  of  farmers  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  of  the  need  for 
a  stable  water  supply  the  rate  at  which  applications  are  being  sub¬ 
mitted  has  steadily  increased  and  as  the  supply  of  materials  required 
for  this  program  increases  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  further  enlarged. 
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(e )  Water  Conservat-ion,  and  Utilization  Projects 
C’Vhdeler-Case  program) 

Uno'bligated  "balance  of  funds  received  from  Interior.  Depart¬ 
ment  availaWe  in  1945 . . . .  $1,298,821 

Budget  estimate,  1946  (Direct  appropriation) .  1 ,500,000 

Change  in  1946:  , 

Overtime  decrease. .  -75 ,402 

Increase . . . +276,581 . .  +201,179* 


*  Increase  on  a  working  fund  basis.  There  is  an  increase  of  $1,500,000 
in  the  direct  appropriation  estimate,  however,  since  in  1945  the  pro- 
grajn  is  financed  entirely  from  transferred  funds. 

;  PROJECT  STATEMENT  ,/ 


Project 

1944 

19^'  . 

(estimated)' 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Investigations  and 
surveys . . . 

530,435 

$88,357 

$100,000 

+$11,643  (1) 

2.  Settlement  and  tech¬ 
nical  guidance . 

'  64,562 

91,268 

137. 7“*! 

+46,473  (2) 

3.  Land  acquisition. . . 

1,384 

133.192 

181,531 

+48,339  (3) 

4,  Improvement  of  land: 
(a)  Land  development. 

27,S99 

s4i,9i6 

660,794 

-181,122  (4) 

(b)  Earm  buildings... 

-  - 

-  - 

307,824 

+307,824  (4) 

( c )  Ho  ads . . 

—  _ 

— 

27.110 

+27.110  (4) 

Total,  Project  4... 

27.899 

S4i,916 

995.728 

+  153.812 

5,  Administration . 

56,276 

68 , 6s6 

75,000 

+6,31^  (5) 

6.  Overtime  costs . 

24,517 

.  75,^02 

-  - 

-75,402 

Allotted  to  Office  of 
..Director  of  Produc¬ 
tion  (Excludes  $396- 
overtime  cost ,  in¬ 
cluded,  under  item  6.. 

3.904 

• 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office 
of  Solicitor ,, Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture". 

12,500 

10.000 

+10,000  (6) 

Total  available . 

221.477 

1,298,821 

1,500,000 

+201,179 

1943  balsince  available 

in  1944. . . 

1944  balance  available 

in  1945.’ . 

-1,520,29  s 

-1  ..298,821 

— 

+1,298,821 

Total  estimate  or  ap-> 
prdpriation, . . . 

—  — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+1,500.000 
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rinancin^  of.  the  Program. • 

The  requirements'  of '  t'his'ptogr^  for  19^  end  pre.vious  fiscal  years  have 
been  financed  from  funds -made  available  under  the  following  Appropria¬ 
tion  Acts;  '  ■  . 


Department  of  Interior  Appropriation  Act,  19^0...  $559*000 

Additional  Urgent • Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 

,  19^1 . _ 580,000 

Spcond  Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  19-42 . 1,500,000 

Total . $2,639,000' 


Supplementing  the  amounts  transferred  to  the  Department  fOreexoendi- 
ture ,  the  President  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  made  avail¬ 
able  from  funds  appropriated  in  the  Department  of  Interior  Appropriation 
Act,  1940,  additional  amounts  to  be  used  in  developing  projects  initi-  . 
ated  pursuant  to  that  Act. 

It  is  estimated,  that,  based  on  a  program  embracing  only  currently  ap¬ 
proved  projects,'  $1,500 ,'000  vdll  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year" 
1946.  If  other  projects  of  greater  urgency  are  •approved,  they  will  " 
be  substituted  if  work  has  not  been  initiated  on  all  of  the  presently  • 
approved  projects. 

Table  III  reflects  the  estimated  costs  of  each  project,  the  estimated  - 
expenditures  through  June  JiO ,  1945,  the  estimated  expenditures  for  • 
the  fiscal  year' 1946  and  the  estimated  expenditures  vihich  v;ill  be  re¬ 
quired,  to  complete  construction  and  the  estimated  repayments  by  the 
water -.users.. 

IFCRSASES  OR  DECREASES  '  ' 

The  net  increase  of  $201,179  in  available  funds  (on  a  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  bamis  the  increase  is  $1,500,000)  for  1946  consists  of  the  $75*^02 
decrease  for  overtime and  the  following: 

(1 )  An  increase  of  $11,643  under  the  project  ’’Investigations  and 

surveys”  to  investigate  the  large  and  growing  number  of  project 
proposals  referred  for  considera^tion  under  the  ITbeeler-Case 
program. 

The  estimates  provide  a  total  of  $100,000  to  carry  out  surveys  and 
investigations  on  a.  large  and  growing  number  of  project  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  agency  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  consideration 
under  the  Wheeler-Case  program.  These  proposed  projects  are  scattered 
throughout  the  17’ Western  states  auid  v;ill  involve  a.  considerable  amount 
of  field  v;ork  by  agricultural  economists  and  agricultural'.engineers 
trai'ned  in  the  highly  specialized  and  technical  investigation  work  re¬ 
lating  to  irrigation  projects. 
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(2)  All  Increase  of  $'4:6^473  under  the  project  "Settlement  and  technical 

gui'd.arcce to  provide  staffs  for  an  increased  num'ber  of  nrojects. 

The  estimates  Provide  a  total  of  $137»7^1 purpose  of  providing 
an  adequate  staff  On  the  approved-projects.  This  will  comprise  a 
project  supervisor  together  with  the  necessary  technical  and  clerical 
staff  for  the  development  and.  settlement  of  the .  pro  ject  and  for  "the 
guidance  required  hy  the  new  settlers.  . 

■(3)  ^  increase-  of  $4^^339  under  the  project  "Land  acquisition"^  to  per¬ 

mit  the  purchase  of  land  needed  to  complete  certain  projects. 

The  estimates  provide  a  total  of  $181,531  for  the  purchase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  4,150  acres  of  land.  This  represents  about  21  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  of '  the  projects  3,istsd.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a 
minimum'  of  land  acquisition  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  program. 

Situations  necessitating  purchase  of  land  are  often  accentuated  or 
ca^used  by  (a)  Non-resident  ownership.,,  (b)  Old  age  management  seeking 
to  retire,  (c)  Ownerships  not  interested  in  irrigated  agriculture,  and 
(d)  Acreages  in  Conflict  with  the  limits  now  imposed  by  reclama.tion 
la.w.  ■  ,  , 

Agricultural  lands  will  be  acquired  only  where  prerequisite  to  the  re¬ 
organized  operating  pattern  occasioned  by  the  development  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  and  the  provision  of  management  for  the  newly  developed  lands. 

In  some  instances  this,  will  include  the  breaking  down  of  large  owner¬ 
ships  into:  family'  size  farms  for  compliance  with  the  l60-a.cre  limita¬ 
tion  of  reclamation  law,  and  in;  other  instances-,  adding  to  the  in-ade- 
quate  holdings  of  operators  now 'in  the  area  so  as -  to  permit  maximum 
utilization  of  existing,  management ,  manpower  and  equipment  of  the  farm 
family. 

( 4 )  ■  A  net  increase-  of  $153 >^12  under  the  project  "Improvement  of  land” 

composed  of : 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $181,122  under  "Land  development"  representing  a 

reduction  in  acreage  to  be  clea^red  and  leveled  during  the  fiscal 
yean  1946.  ■ 

(b)  An  increase  of  $307 >824  under  ”Farm  buildings”  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  necessary  buildings  to  permit  completion  and 

.  sale  of  individual  units. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $27,110  under  "Roads”  to. construct  necessary  roads, 
bridges,  and  culverts  to  permit  ingress  and  egress  to  newly 
created  farm  units. 

The  estimates  provide  a  total  of  $995>72S  for  this  project  (Project  4), 
v/hich  is  broken  down  into  three  divisions,  as  follows; 
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(a)  Land  develo-pment  in  the  amount  of  $660,79^  will  in¬ 
volve  the  clearing  and  leveling  of  farm  lands  and  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  farm  irrigation  and  farm  drainage  facilities.  Due 
to  such  factors .  as';  location,  topogra.phy,  cover  and  soil  type, 
there  is  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  various  items  of  work 
as  between  projects.  In  the  actual  cost  history  of  the 
Wlieeler-Case  program  to  date,  we  find  such  wide  variations 

as  (l)  Land  clearing  from  $1,45  to  $3S. 4l  per  acre,  (2) 

Land  leveling  $8.59  to  $32.52,  (3)  J’arm  lateral  system 
$1.23  to  $5.30  per  acre.  The  estimated  costs  per  acre  on 
the  various  projects  involved  therefore,  have  been  based 
upon  the  information  now  on  hand  with  respect  to  those 
factors  having  a  major  bearing  on  the  cost  of  the  land  develop¬ 
ment  . 

(b)  Farm  buildings  have  been  estimated  at  a  cost  of  $307, S24 
for  a  total  of  .57  sets  of  buildings,  broken  down  as  follows: 


House 

$2,700 

Barn 

1,080 

Poultry  House 

550 

Hog  House 

75 

Privy 

45 

Domestic  Water 

150 

Parm  Pences 

600 

Total 

$5,200 

(c)  Darm  roads  are  estimated  to  cost  $27,110.  This  estimate 
includes  such  items  as  bridges  and  culverts  where  irrigation 
ditches  or  drains  cross  existing  roadweys,  roads  of  ingress 
and  egress  to  newly  created  farm  units,  and  replacement  road¬ 
ways  or  new  roadways  in  those  instances  where  the  new  pattern 
of  unit  sub-division  may  require  the  abandonment  of  small.  , 
sections  of  existing  roadways. 

(5)  An  increase  of  $6,3l4  under  the  project  "Administration"  to  provide 
for  a  slight  increase  in  administrative  cost,s  resulting,  from  the 
increased  program. 

The  estimates  provide  a  total  of  $75,000  to  provide  a -small  administra¬ 
tive  staff  in 'the  nationaJ,  Denver,  and  Western  regional  offices  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  whose  sole  responsibility  will  be  the 
execution  of  the  wafer  urogram. 

(6)  An  increase  of  $10,000  to  cover  a,  transfer  to  "Salaries  and  expen¬ 

ses,  Office  of  Solicitor”  to  provide  for  estimated  legal  expenses 
in  connection  with  this  program. 
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CHMGE  IIT  MGUAGE 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  functions 
under  the  Wheeler-Case  Act  have  heen  financed  in  the  nast  hy  transfers 
of  funds  from  the  Department  of  Interior,  The  Budget  for  19^6  recom¬ 
mends  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  he  carried  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ApnroprlatiOn  Act  for  this  ^^^ork,  and  the  follo^^ring  ap¬ 
propriation  language  is  provided  for  the  purpose: 

Dor  expenses  necessar7/  to  enable  the  Secretary,  through. such 

agencies  of  the  Department  as  he  may  designate,  to  carry  into 

effect  the  functions  of  the  Department  under  the -Act  ot 

October  l4,  19^0  ~  (l6  D.  S,  C.  590y-z~10) »  h,s  amended relating 

to  .the  construction,  oneration,  and  maintenance  of  water 

Conservation  and  utilization  pro je'cts,  $1,500,000,  to  be  im¬ 

mediately  available  and  to  remain  available  until  expended , 

which  sum  shall  be  merged  with  the  unexpended  balances  of 

funds  heretofore  ^  appronriated  or  transferred  .to  .  said  De-part- 

raenb  for  t'he  purposes’ of  said  Act,  including  •pefsonal  services 

in  the  District  of  Columbia;  purchase  of  books''.of  reference 

and  'peribdicals ;  cohstruction  and  alteration  of  farm  and 

other  buildings  and  roads  for  the  use  of  project  occupants 

on  any  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  water  conservation 

and  utilization  -projects  in  said  area;  and  leveling  or 

■  Otherwise  preparing  -such  lands  for  the  utilization  of  irriga¬ 

tion  v/ater,  irrespective  of  ov;nership. 

WORK  UDDER  THIS  •■APPROPRIATION 

Objective ;  To  provide  for _the  stabilitation  of  Western  agriculture, 
to  provide  settlement  opportunities  for  needy  farm  families  includ- 
irig  returning  veterans  and  v;ar  workers  with  farm  background,  and  to 
promote  sound  land  and  water  use  by  the  necessary  rehabilitation  and 
expansion  of  the  irrigated  agricultural  plant,  in,  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions  of  the-  United  States,'  ’  , 

The  Problem'  and  its  Significance:*  The"‘need  for  water  conservation  and 
utilization  development ,  while  previously  recognized  by  man,,  became 
of  national  importance  during  the  drought  period  of  the  nineteen 
thirties.  Widespread  poverty  in  the  Great  Plains  area  caused  thou¬ 
sands  .to  migrate.^  This  migration  was  predominantly  t.o  the  West, 
Extensive  federal  relief  activities,  both  in  the  area?  of  immigra¬ 
tion  and  emigration,  were  necessitated.  Pollowing'  ah  investigation 
and  report  by  a  committee  of  representatives  of  the  Departments  and 
agencies  primarily  concerned.  Congress  appropriated  $5,000,000  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  Appropriation  Act  of  19^0  (53,  6^5), 

to  be  allocated  by  the  President  for  the  construction  of Water 
Conservation  and  Utility  Projects.  This  vias  follov;ed.by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Water' Conservation  and  Utilization  Act  ( Wheeler-Case  Act) 
(Public  Do. .39s,  -jSth  Congress),  approved  August  11,  1939*.  This.' 
was  further  amended'by  Act  of  October  l4,  19^0  (Public  4s4,  76th. 
Congress)  extending  and  more  clearly  defining  its  scope.  Purther 
amendments  were  approved  oh  July  16,  19^3  (Public  152,  7811;  Congress) 
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designed  to  make  the  Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  Act  fully 
operative  throughout  the  war  emergency  amd  its  attendant  need  for 
food  production  and  agricultural  stabilization.  The  latter  Act  also 
provided  for  consolidation  of  work  authorized  under  the  original 
Interior  Appropriation  Act,  19^0,  and  work  authorized  under  the  Act 
of  August  11,  1939  into  one  consolidated  Water  Conservation  and  Utili¬ 
zation  program. 

Irrigation  as  a  stabilizer  for  western  agriculture;  In  the  dry  regions 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  where  rainfaJLl  usually  is  too  scant  for 
crops,  the  sustained  agricultural  production  must  depend  largely  upon 
the  water  available  for  irrigation.  In  the  western  one-third  of  the 
United  States  there  are  153 >600, 000  acres  that  averages  less  than  10 
inches  of  rain  a,  year.  Of  the  remaining  area,  5^3,700,000  acres  re¬ 
ceive  only  10  to  20  inches  annually.  Thus  apuroximately  39^  of  ibe 
land  surfaces  of  the  United  States  has  too  little  water  for  a  safe 
general  agriculture  without  irrigation  (See  Figure  l).  Bach  of  the 
17  western  states  lying  wholly  or  in  part  west  of  the  100th  meridian 
is  affected. 

The  part  that  irrigated  lands  of  the  West  play  in  stabilizing  Western 
agriculture  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  More  than  7O  percent  of  the  agricultural  crop  production  in  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  states  is  from  irrigated  land. 

2.  The  per  acre  value  of  all  crops  in  the  United  States  is  $22,32, 
while  for  irrigated  crops  the  per  acre  value  is  $6l.50. 

3.  The  production  of  western  livestock  is  dependent  not  only  upon 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  but  upon  its  feed  base  reserves. 
In  these  low  rainfall  areas,  only  irrigated  lands  can  be  relied 
upon  to  provide  such  reserves.  Hence,  not  only  is  maximum  use  of 
Western  irrigation  water  necessary  to 'help  produce  the  food 
called  for  by  the  ViTar  Pood  Administrator,  but  increased  food  pro¬ 
duction  in  these  areas  is  essential  as  insurance  against  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  disasters  which  befell  the  West  and  the  Uation  in  the 
drought  years  of  193^  anb  19 3^  when  large  numbers  of  foundation 
livestock  were  liquidated. 

There  are,  however,  important  factors  other  than  rainfall  which  con¬ 
dition  the  problem  an  related  to  the  I7  western  states.  VJhile  this  vast 
region  accounts  for  only  21^5  of  the  nation's  population,  it  contains 
70  percent  of  the  total  coal  reserves  of  the  United  States  together 
v;ith  like  disprouortionate  share  of  other  natural  resources.  (See 
Figure  2).  This  vast  concentration  of  resources -in  the  Western  region 
v/an  not  of  too  great  significance  industrially  while  the  readily  trans¬ 
ported  oil  and  gas  supplies  were  adequate  and  while  the  Mesaba  iron 
range  had  an  adequate  reserve  of  high  grande  iron  ore  to  supply  the 
neenby  eastern  industrial  centers.  Recent  developments,  however,  such 
as  the  rapid  depletion  of  gas  and  oil  reserves,  together  with  the  ap¬ 
proaching  exhaustion  of  the  high  grade  ore  reserves  of  the  Mesaba,  have 
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pointed  to  the  need  for-  developing  the  vast  fuel  and  mineral,  resources 
of  the  West.  Our  wartime  economy  has  forced  recognition  of  this  fact 
and  vast  steel  plants  have  been  constructed  at  Oeneva,  Utah  and  Fon- 
tanna,  California,  a.nd  an  aluminum  production  works  of  tremendous 
capacity  in  the  Grand -Co'ulee  area  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  an  area 
which  never  has  been  self-sustaining  agriculturally,  this  trend  towa^rd 
a.  balanced  regional  development  reouires  concurrent  development  of  the 
agriculture  in  the  area. 

Before  discussing  the  agricultural  deficiency  of  this  otherwise  richly 
endov/ed  area,  attention  is  directed  to  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  growth  in  this  region.  During  the  first  J>0  years  of  the  century 
this  area  gained  at  three  times  the  national  average,  and  during  the 
decade  ending  in  19^0,  twice  the  national  average.  Desnite  this 
virile  growth,  however,  there  has  been  a  violent  surge  of  emigration 
and  immigration  as  between  the  various  states  themselves.  For  example, 
during  the  decade  ending  in  1940  (See  Figure  3-^)>  Great  Plains 
states  lost  nopulation  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  losing  ap¬ 
proximately  16^0  of  their  farm  population.  As  an  indication  of  contrast 
the  Inter-mountain,  or  so-called  irrigation  stales,  gained  about  13^, 
of  the  total  population  or  double  the  national  average.  • 

Since  1940,  this  westward  movement  has  been  sha.rply,  accentuated,/ as  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Figure  ys ,  which  has  been  based  upon  the  OPA  consumer 
registrations  d.uring  the  period  1940-1943.  .’Chile  this  incresased  west-  ■ 
ward  movement  has  no  doubt  been  occasioned  by  the  increased  employment 
opportunities  of  our  v/artime  economy.:. rather  than  drought,  the  severity 
of  the  movement  would  tend  to  support  1  he  assumption. thal  during  the 
reconversion  period  a  considerable  nortion  of  those  with  farm  backgrounds 
v;ho  migrated  to  the  cities  (See  Figure  •  4)  .v;ill  return,  to .  rural  areas. 

This  imminent  pressure  on- the 'land  .is  one  that  must  be  properly  directed 
if  the  maladjustment  between  human  and  nalural  resources  of  the  early 
nineteen  thirties-  is  to  be  prevented.  .This ,  situation ,.  coupled  with  the 
drought  of  that  period,  was  not  only  tragic -from  the  human,  standpoint, 
but  cost  the  Federal  Government  in  expenditures  through  the  Civil  Works 
Administra;tiOn,’'FedePal -Ikiergency  Relief,  and  Work  Projects  Administra¬ 
tion  from  July  1,  1933  June  3O  •  1940,  approximately  2  l/4  billion 
dollars.. 

Hoy' aettlenent  opportunities;  At  the  United  Fat  ions  Conference 
...on  Food  and  Agriculture,  'renresentatives  of  44  nations  met  to  discuss 
the  steps  needed  to  achieve  an  expa.nded  v/o rid  economy  v;ith  emphasis 
on'increaned  agricultural  nroduction.  In  a  namphlet  -orenared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  dated  August  1943,  entitled  "The 
Farmer  and  the  V/ar— Fo . '  5  » "  the  following  report  is  ma.de:’ 

"In  contrast  to  the  situation  follov-'ing  some  of,  our 
earlier  wars,  at  the  end  of  this  wa.r  there  will  be 
no  unoc’cupied  good  land  in  this  country  ready,  fpr. 
cultivation .  ,  -  .t  '  '  ...... 


Altogether,  the  return  to  agriculture  of  a  part  of 
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the  area  taken  for  military  purposes  and  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  lands  of  high  potential  productivity  would 
add  to  our  agricultural  plant  about  farms 

and  would  increase  our  production  about  10  percent, 
since  3  million  of  our  present  farms  produce  about 
90  percent  of  our  marketed  farm  products.  We-  shall 
need  all  this  production,  and  more.  Such  a  reclama¬ 
tion  program,  moreover,  would  provide  substantial 
settlement  opportunities  for  some  of  our  ex-servicemen, 
especially  some  of  those,  who  came  from  farms.  If  the 
job  is  to  be  done  at  all,  a  public  program  to  make 
this  land  available  is  necessary,  and  this  program 
requires  advance  planning.  Besides  helping  to  meet 
food  needs  and  providing  settlement  opportunities  for 
qualified  ex-servicemen,  such  a  program  also  would 
be  an  important  part  of  any  temporary  public  works 
plan  that  might  be  needed  to  provide  full  employment 
during  demobilization."  . 

Estimates  indicate  that  265 t 000  of  fbe  1,770,000  Westerners  to  be  de¬ 
mobilized  from  the  armed  forces  are  farm  boys  and  will  desire  to  return 
to  the  soil.  The  completion  of  all  the  irrigation  projects  now  pro¬ 
posed  would  provide  irrigated  land  for  only  a  sraaJl  number  of  them. 

Among  the  million  or  more  industrial  workers  who  are  expected  to  be 
released  v;hen  the  wartime  needs  are  net,  a  large- percentage  no  doubt 
have  like  ambitions  to  go  back  to  the  farm. 

Irrigation  potentials:  This  critical  demand  for'  additional  agri¬ 
cultural  acreage  can  only  be  met  by  one  or  more  of  the-  following  means: 

1.  By'  plowing  up  pasture  land  vdlich,  in  efffect  increases  crops 
at  the  expense  of  dairy  or  meat  pro-ducts. 

2.  .By- plowing  up  the  grasslands  of  the  Plains  States  which 
will',  bring-  si'  return  of  the  IXist  Bowl,-. 

3.  Or  by  some  forms  of  reclamation  such  as  the  irrigation  of  arid 

-  and  'semiarid  land.  “  <■ 

While  the  supply- of  water  in  the  West  is  limited  as  compared  with  land, 
the  limit  of  its  use  has  by  no  means  been  reached.  Today  about  JS  million 
acre-feet  of  water  are. being  applied  to  more  than  20  million  acres  of 
land.  ■  Yet  at'  the  same  time  an  estimated.  3^2  million  acre-feet  of  water 
drains  annually  from  the  water  sheds  of  the  West  and  escapes  unused. 

(See  Tahle  I.)  Because  of  physical  difficulties  involved,  it  may  not 
be  feasible  to  utilize  all  of  this' water,  but  under  the  present  pressure 
for  productive  land  increases,  it  is  physically  possible  today  to  de¬ 
velop  for  agricultural  use  "JO  to.  90-  million  acre-feet  of  the  water  now  ' 
escaping  unused — enough  to  supply  water  for  an  additional  22  million 
acres  of  newlands'  and  the  necessary  supplement al’ Water  for  11,700,000 
acres  now  facing  a  water  shortage. 
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The  need  for  Federal  assistance;  Years  ago  -oioneer  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  design  and  constriction  of  the  works  providing  water  were 
abandoned. .  Modern  irrigation  structures  are  now  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
world  in  their  permanence,  beauty,  and  suitability  to  their  purpose. 

The  same  advance,  however,  has  not  been  made  in  providing  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  water  to  the  land  or  improving  the  farms  so  that  marimum  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  realized. 

Because  of  the  inherent  characteristics  of  water,  its  develonment  in  the 
West  required  well-organized  group  action.  Although  farmers  hare  de¬ 
veloped  their  own  irrigation  plants,  the  greatest  part  now  being  used 
for  agriculture  have  been  developed  by  group  enterprise,  ranging  from 
small-scale  operations  to  huge  Federally-sponsored  irrigation  projects. 

In' the  early  history  of  the  West,  irrigation  commenced  largely  through 
individual  effort  by  the  construction  of  small  irrigation  canals,  with 
crude  diversion  works  to  irrigate  small  acreages  of  lands  contiguous  to 
the  streams.  As  the  demand  for  the  products  of  irrigation  increased, 
groups  of  individuals  combined  to  construct  more • comprehensive  systems 
through  community  effort.  This  type  of  construction  was  accomplished 
v/ith  a  minimum  of  outside  assistance,  the  work  being  done  by  the  members 
of  a  mutual  development  company.  It  wa,s  not  long  until  all  the  basic 
water  supply  of  the  streams  was  appropriated,  and  the  need  then  arose 
for  the  supplying  of  additional  water  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
designed  to  conserve  non-eeasonal  v;ater  and  make  it  available  when  needed 
during  the  irrigation  season.  This  state  requires  financing  and  assist¬ 
ance  beyond  the  ability  of  individuals  or  mutual  companies  to  accomplish. 
In  addition,,  the  increasing  evidence  of  unequal  application  of  irrigalion 
waler  with  serious  crop  losses  on  some  land -vrithout  commensurate  bene¬ 
fits  to  other  lands,  and  the  many  cases-  of  wasteful,  damaging  and  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  water,  brings  to  the  forefront  the  need  for  some  author¬ 
ity  to  accomplish  in  the  public  interest  a  more  beneficial  and  inte¬ 
grated  use  of-  the'  water  of  a  drainage  basin.  These  nroblems  were 
recognized  by  the  l^ational  Resources  Planning  Board  and  the  basic  poli¬ 
cies  and  objectives  promulgated  in  their  report  of  October  1^,  1932> 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Wheeler-Case  Act  under  which  the  program 
proposed  herein  is  to  be  carried  forward.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Federal  reclamation  policy.  Western  agriculture  has 
in  this  Act  the  provision  for  necessary  Federal  assistance  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  ma.jor  problems,  ■ 

There  have  bden.many  proposals  for  land  settlement  as  a'b'asis  of  solving 
the  post-war  reemployment  problem  and  providing  homes  for  returning  war 
veterans.  Having  in  mind,  however,  the  man-y  failures  of  veteran  settle¬ 
ment  after  the  last  wan,  it  would  apnear  prudent  to  examine  very  closely 
the  reason  for  such  failure  on  irrigation  projects.  Some  indication  of 
this  reason  may  be  found  in  the  census  figure  for  1940  wherein  it  is 
indicated  that  of  the  2S, 000, 000  acres  for  which  irrigation  works  are 
now  constructed,  approximately  one-fourth  or  J  million  acres  were  idle 
during  the  census  year  of  19^0.  (See  Figure  5*  )  This  naradoxical 
situation  is  the  result  of  a  reclamation  program  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  water  development ,  a  program  which  comes  to  a  halt  when  the 


v/ater  reaxhes  the  high  point  of  the  farm.  Many  generations  of  hank- 
runtcy  and  heartache  have  now  demonstrated,  .however,  that,  only  the 
properly  developed  farm  plant  can  obtain  the  production  necessary  to 
meet  the  reclamation  and  other' farm  and  community  costs  and  still 
■leave  enough  income  to  provide  a  decent  standand  of  living. 

It  has  aJsO  demonstrated  that  the  best  way  to  assure'  full  and  proper 
development  of  the  farm  plant  is  through  a  land  development  program 
parelleling  and  abreast  of  the  development  of  the  water  supply.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  recently  completed  a 
sample  study  of  the  increased  production  possibilities  of  existing  ir¬ 
rigated  areas  using  the  Yellowstone  valley  below  Billings  as  a  guide. 

This  study  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  irrigated' 
acreage  by  more  than  JO  ,000  acres,  all  lying  within  the  boundaries  of 
existing  operating  units.  The  survey  indicated  that  in  this  old 
settled  irrigation  community  a  great  need  still  exists  for  land  level¬ 
ing,  modern  irrigation  devices  and  technical  guidance  to  permit  full 
and  efficient  use  of  water  after  it  reaches  the  farm.  There  is  a  great 
need,  therefore,  for  the  type  of  services  made  possible  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  designed  to  carry  water  not  ^ust  to  the  farm  nor  just  to 
the  farm  field,  but  across  the  field  and  into  the  soil  in  a  manner  that 
will  assure  max;imum  efficiency,  manimum  production,  and  maximum  conserva¬ 
tion. 

ivliat  has  been  accomplished;  The  American ' farmers-  and  ranchers  have 
done  a  truly  magnificent  production  job  du.ring  the  war  emergency.  In 
spite  of  severe  handicaps  production  for  the  crop  yea.r  1944  was  about 
33  percent  above  the  average  for  1935“3S»  On  the  JJ ,200 ,000  acres 
’"of  cultivated  land  in  the  11  Westernmost  states  IS, 600,000  or  about 
50  percent  depended  upon  irrigation  for  the  water' supply  essential 
to  this  production.  IVliile  the  -Wlieeler-Caxe  projects  are  only  a  small 
loart  of  the  over-all  irrigation' plant ,  their  accomplishments  made  in 
the  face  of  very  severe  v/artime  hsindicaps  have  constituted  a  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  to  this  food  production  effort.  This  wax  accom¬ 
plished,  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  means: 

1.  By  the  rehabilitation,  reorganization  or  management  of 
existing  irrigation  and  drainage  systems  to  permit  efficient 
storage  and  distribution  of  irrigation  water  serving  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  acres  of  intensively  “cultivated  farm  lands  and 
by  assisting  private  land  owners  in  the  leveling  and  drain¬ 
age  of  sub-marginal  areas  within  existing  farm  boundaries. 

While  the  total  acreage  developed  under’ private  ownership 
is  relatively  small,  it  is  truly  significant  in  -that  the 
productive  capacity  of  each  individual  farm  was  increased 
by  10  to  20  percent  vfithout  the  usual  ■ 'collateral  demand  for 
additional  farm  management  and  equipment. 

’•  '  '2.  By  the  development  of  3S.1OOO  acfXs  of  rieW- land  Of  which 

amount  approximately  26,000 '  acres  will  be  irrig'at'ed  during 
1945  aJid  the  balance  farmed  as  dry  land,  pending  delivery  of 
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.'irrigation  xfrater,  TMS  'land  is  part  of  112,000  acres  of 
non-resident  and  non-operated  lands  acquired  under  the  act 
for  suh-division  lease  and  sale  to  individual  farm  operators. 
In  some  instances  temporar;^  assignment  of  these  lands  to 
operators  already  established  in  the  area  has  promoted  full 
productive  use  of  only  partially  utilized  farm  management, 
manpower  and  equipment.  Volumes  hy  items  of  work  are  as 
follows ; 

1945  Total 


To  June 

July  1  to 

Estimate  to 

through 

1944 

September  30 

June  30,' 45 

1945 

Land  Clearing 

(Acres ) 

15,592 

1,5S4 

9,255 

26,431 

Land  Leveling 

(Acres ) 

19,691 

2,g92 

13,735 

36.318 

Parm  Laterals 

(Miles) 

93 

26 

97 

216 

Farm  Irrigation 

Structures  (Bach)  1,456 

.  382 

1 ,662 

3,500 

Farm  Brains  (Mile 

s)  5^ 

20 

67 

l4i 

3.  By  the  urovision  of  technical  guidance  to  irrigation 

farmers  in  the  maximum  beneficial, use  of 

available  irriga- 

tioh  water. 

In  addition  to  the  above  accomplishm'Ohts  the 

following  work  has 

been  carried  out  under 

the  heading  of  Investigations  and  ■ 

Surveys ; 

Total 

To  June  30  July  1  to 

Estimate  to 

through 

1944  >, 

ITovember  1,'45  June  30, '45 

IS**?. 

Fumber  Project 

Referrals  ■ 

350  v: 

'.^6  ■; 

10  . 

366 

,  Field  Invest iga- 

„■  ■ 

1  ■  'tio.n.s'  '  ' 

•  l46 

8 

19 

173 

7  7  /.^^^sllmihary  ^e- 

__  '  port’s 

125 

8 

10 

143 

Presidential 

Dockets 

3S 

2 

7 

47 

The  program  for  1946:  Under  the  joint  urogram  as  outlined,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  vrill  provide  a  supplemental  water  supply  for  69»220 
acres  no vr  facing  a  critical  water  shortage  and  develop  a  primary  water 
supply  for  95/910  an  res  not  previously  irrigated.  But  bringing  the 
water  to  the  high  point  of  each  farm  unit  does,  not  complete  the  devel- 
.  opment  of . the  Irrigated  agricultural  plant.  The  change  over  to  the 
intensified  f fuming  operations  Of  an  irrigated  agriculture  reouires 
a  major  change'  in  the  operating  pattern  of  .the  community;  the  farm 
lands,  must  be  cleared'  of  indigenous  gro\vbh  -und.  leveled  to  receive  the 
Vfater;  farmstead  improvements  must;  be;  added  in  order,  to  provide  homes 
for  the  new  settlers  and  to  gear  these  new  lands  into  our  agricultural 
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production  machinery.  This  "tooling  up". process  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  productive  management  are-  the  responsihility.  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  following  paragraphs  outline 
v/had  can  he  done  in  1946  with  the  funds  requested  herein. 

1.  The  agricultural  development  of  31>200  apres  of  fertile  fanm 
lands  so  as  to  permit  the  prompt  beneficial  -use  of  the  new  de¬ 
veloped  irrigation  water. 

2.  The  purchase  of  4,150  acres  of  the  above  mentioned  land 
largelj^  non-resident  and  non-operated  lands  so  as  to  permit  their 
transfer  to  an  active  and  nroductive  management. 

3.  Construction  of  part  of  the  necessary  housing  and  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  settlement  of  these  lands. 

4.  Furnish  the  necessary  guidance  and  assistance  . to-  the  new  farm 
operator  in  the  highly  technical  job  of  water  management. 

5.  Negotiation  of  repayment  contracts  as  reqpired  by  statute. 

By  1947  the  production  from  these  projects  will  assure  a.  large  increase 
in  the  food  supplies  of  the  Western  States  nov/  dependent,  so  heavily  on 
shipments  from  the  Middle  West.  The  greater  part  of  ..the  increase  will 
be  in  meat  and  dairy  foods,  beans,  flaxseed  and  sugarbeets.  The  esti¬ 
mated  total  production  before  development  and  after  development  is  as 


follows;  (See  Table  II ). 

Value  before 

Value  after 

Beveloument 

Developme nt 

Total  Production 

•b;  .$1,722,789 

$5,821,180 

Flan  of  Work;  In  the  early  days  of  the  program  construction  activi¬ 
ties  were  carried  out  as  a  works  program  through  the  assistence  of 
such  contributing  agencies  as  the  Works  Project  Administration  and 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Since  the  liquidation  of  these  agencies, 
however,  the  labor  sunply  has  been  secured  from  Civilian  Public  Ser- 
'  vice  .camns  assigned  by  the  Selective  Service  and  under  the  recent 
amendments  to  the  iflaeeler-Case  Act  the  use-  of  war  prisoners  is 
,  authorized. 

The  recent  amendments  to  the  Act  further  provide  that  in  instances 
where  justifiable  funds-’  appi'opriated  under  Section  12  of  the  act  may 
be  utilized  "in  lieu  of"' the  services,  labor,  material,  and  other 
property  including  money,  previously  furnished  by  the  .contributing 
agencies.  In  instances^  of  this  kind  the  construction  program  can  be 
carried  put  by  contract  with  private  industry.  Parenthetically,  it 
.  should  be  noted  that  the  vast  number  of  military,- an.d-- war  .industry 
construction  pro jects"  are  now  being  completed -and  that  the  resources 
of  the  contractors  are  now  becoming  increasingly  available  for  this 
type  of  work. 
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Although  development  funds  requested  herein  are  limited  to  projects 
currently  approved,  a  program  of  survey  and  investigation  of  new  pro¬ 
jects  will  he  conducted.  This  will  involve  the  investigation  and 
careful  review  of  the  many  recommendations  received  hy  both  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  this  agency  for  the  development  of  projects  under 
this  program.  Estimated  volume  of  work  under  this  heading  will  he  as 
follows : 


Estimate  for 

19^*6 


Humher  Project  Referrals  I5 
Field  Investigations  28 
Preliminary  Reports  19 
Presidential  Pockets  12 


V 


(f)  Construction,  Water  Conservation  and  Utility  Projects 

(Transfer  from  Interior  Department) 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  the  19^4  and  estimated  1945  obligations  from 
funds  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Interior  for  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  land  for  water  conservation  and  utility  projects. 

It  is  estimated  that  all  available  funds  vrill  be  obligated  during  the 
fiscal  year  1945. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRECIPITATION 


PREPARED  BY  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
FROM  MAP  PUBLISHED  BY  U.  S.  WEATHER 
BUREAU,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


AMOUNT  OF 
PRECIPITATION 

LAND  AREA, 
ACREAGE 

PER  CENT  OF 
TOTAL  LAND 
AREA  OF  IJ.S. 

Under  10  inches  .  . 

153,634,432 

8.1 

10  to  20  inches  .  . 

588,775,719 

30.9 

20  to  30  inches  .  . 

314,258,301 

16.5 

30  to  40  inches  .  . 

320,089,545 

16.8 

40  to  50  inches  .  . 

324,846,189 

17.1 

50  to  60  inches  .  . 

160,366,829 

8.4 

60  to  80  inches  .  . 

28,898,105 

1.5 

80  to  100  inches  .  . 

9,430,528 

0.5 

Over  100  inches  .  . 

- 

2,915,712 

0.2 

EXPLANATION 

_  Under  10  inches 

_  10  to  15  inches 

_ 15  to  20  inches 

_ 20  to  30  inches 

30  to  80  inches 
80  inches  and  over 


A1AP  NO.  44-/  -  J4N.  /944~  N.Ai.S. 
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FIG.^  SHIFTS  IN  POPULATION 

1930-1940  1940 -1943 (ESTIMATED  CIVILIAN)!/ 
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NET  POPULATION  MOVEMENT  FROM  FARM  TO  CITY  OR  FROM 
CITY  TO  FARM,  UNITED  STATES,  1920-42 


'•  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  39778  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FIG.^  AREA  IRRIGATED  AND  AREA  WORKS  STATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACREAGE  NOT 

WERE  CAPABLE  OF  SUPPLYING  WATER  IRRIGATED  IN  1939  BUT  FOR  WHICH 

(CENSUS  YEAR  1939)  EXISTING  WORKS  WERE  CAPABLE  OF 

SUPPLYING  WITH  WATER 

31,000,000 
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(g)  Loans  pud  Grants  to  Farmers,  Flood  and  Windstorm  Damage 

1944  -unoLligated  balance  nade  available  in  1945  by  Public 

Law  307*  T^th  Congress  .  $12,852,546 

Budget  estimte,  1946  .  . -  - 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  ....  -$103, 5^6 

Other  decrease . -12,748,960  .  -12 , 852,546 

PROJECT  STATEI'iENT 


Project 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

( estimat  ed) 

Increp.se  or 
decrease 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses. 

$192,573 

$546,414 

—  — 

-$546, 4l4 

2.  Loans  . . 

1,918,710 

2,825,724 

-  - 

-2,825,724 

8 .  Grant  s  . 

200 , 000 

-200 , 000 

4,  Overtime  costs  . 

36.171 

103,586 

-  - 

-103-t5S6 

Unobligated  balance . 

-  - 

8,978,822 

-  - 

-8,97s. S22 

Reappropria.tion  in  1946 
of  1945  unobligated 
balance  to  "Loans, 

Grant  s ,  and  Rural  Re- 

habilitat  ion"  . 

— 

198.000 

_  _ 

-19s, 000 

Tot  al  avai  la.ble  ..... 

2,147.454 

12,852,546 

-  - 

-12,852.546 

1944  balance  available 

in  1945  . . . 

+12,852,546 

-12,852,546 

_  _ 

Total  estima.te  or 

appropriation  . 

15,000,000 

-  - 

— 

DECREASE 


(1)  The  estiraa.te  proposes  tha.t  this  emergencj^  appropria,t ion  be  eliminated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1946, 

THE  EMERGENCY  PROGRAM 

The  objective  was  to  provide  for  the  making  and  servicing  of  loans  and 
grants  to  farmers  whose  property  was  destroyed  or  dama.ged  in  v^hole  or  in 
part  by  floods  in  1943  and  floods  and  windstorms  in  19^^, 

Table  I  lists  the  number  and  amount  of  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
1944  and  the  amount  of  collections  received.  Table  II  shows  the  purposes 
for  which  the  loans  were  made.  No  grants  were  approved  during  that 
period.  In  a.ddition  to  servicing  the  outstanding  loans,  new  loans  and 
grants  are  being  ma,de  during  1945  fiscal  year  to  farmers  x«rhose  property 
was  destroyed  or  da,ma.ged  by  floods  or  windstorms  during  the  calendnn  year 
I94L.  This  was  an  emergency  program  and  the  authority  to  make  loans  and 
grants  expires  on  June  30,  1945*  However,  there  vull  remain  a  problem 
of  servicing  the  loans  outstanding  on  that  date,  and  in  order  to  provide 
for  this  cost  a  request  has  been  iftcluded  in  the  estimate  for  a  transfer 
of  $198,000  from  this  appropriation  to  "Loans,  Grants,  and  Rural  Re¬ 
habilitation"  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  additional  work. 
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(h)  Working  Fvmd  (Farm  Secarity  Administration) 

This  Budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  under  an  advance,  pursuant  to 
Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30 »  from  the  Selective  -■ 

Service  System  to  provide  the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  cajmps: 
for  conscientious  objectors,  located  at  Terry,'  Montana,  and  Trenton, 

South  Dakota.  -  . 

( i)  Emergency  Fund  for  the  President ,' National  Defense 

(Allotment  to  Earm  Security  Administration) 

This  Budget  schedule  relates  to  the  allotment  for  ma,king,  servicing  and  _ 
collecting  loans  ma.de  in  connection  with  evacuation  of  enemy  aliens  from 
the  West  Coast,  which  function  the  Earm  Security  Administration  vras 
asked  to  assume  by  the  War  Department.  All  of  the  loans  were  made  during 
the  fiscal  year  I9U2  a.nd  the  major  portion  .of  the  servicing  and  collecting 
activities  was  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  19^4.  Therefore,  no 
allotments  were  requested  for  1945  or  1946. 

( j)  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and  for  Operation  and  Maintenance 

of  Resettlement  Projects  (Trust  Fund) 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  trust  funds  based  on  Section  3  •^ct  of 

June  29,  1936  (40  U.  S.  C.  431-434),  under  which  receipts  derived  from.  . 
the  operation  of  any 'resettlement  project  or  any  rural  rehabilitation 
project  for  resettlement  purposes  are  covered  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  constitute  a  special  fund,  which  is  available  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  states*  politica.l  subdivisions,  and  local  taxing 
units  and  for  any  other  expenditures  for  operation  and  raaintena,nce 
(including  insuranc-e)  of such  pro  jects.  The  major  portion  af  the  expenses 
which  diring  the  fi-scal  year  19^4.  and  previous  fiscal  years  were  financed- 
from  the  appropriation ''’Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettlement 
Projects"  under  Title  IV  pf  the  Banldiea.d- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  will  be. 
fina.nced  from  this  trust  fund'  during  1945  and  until-all  projects  ape 
liquidated.  Progress  made  in  the  liquict.a.t ion  program  is  discussed  under 
item  "(a)  Loans,  G-rants,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation." 

As  the  project  units  are  sold  or  othervrise  disposed  of,  the  deposits 
to  this  fund  will  be  decreased  in  direct  relation. to  the  ra.te  of 
liquidation.  Receipts  and  obligations  hereunder  .f or  the  fiscal  yeans 
193s  through  1944  and  estimated  for  1945  and  1P46  are  as  follows: 


Receipts 

Obligations  . 

Balance 

193  s 

- 

$719,097 

1939 

$1,497,396  . 

$1,363,136  . 

S53,S5T 

1940  ■ 

2,5S^,272 

1,955,9^3  , 

1,487,186 

1941 

2,232,558 

2,224,942 

1,494,802 

1942 

2,520,266 

2,163,729 

1,S51.339 

19U3 

1,283,039 

1,360,408 

1.773.970 

19I1U 

1,125,559 

65^.719 

2,242, 810 

1945  (Est.) 

600,000 

1.212,653 

1,630,157 

1946  (Est.) 

150,000 

448,311 

1,331.246 

-  ISl  - 


(k)  State  Rural  Reha'bilitation  Corporation  Trust  Funds 

Under  the  rural  reha'bilitation  progran  of  the  Federal  Smergency  Relief 
Administration,  providing  grants  to  the  states,  there  was  established  in 
a  imjority  of  the  states  (during  193^  19-35)  ^  State  Rural  Reha'bilita¬ 

tion  Corporation  to  administer  the  rural  reha'bilitation  program  in  each 
state.  These  corporations,  acting  through  their  respective  directorates, 
have  entered  into  individual  agreements  with  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  ,  vrhere'by  their  assets  and  lia'bilities  have  "been  transferred  in  trust 
to  the  Government  to  'be  made  e.vaila'ble  for  r-ural  reha'bilitation  purposes 
within  the  respective  states. 

The  assets  transferred  and  all  assets  su'bsequently  collected  on  'behalf 
of  the  corporations  have  'been  d. eposited  in  special  trust  fund  accounts 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Sta.tes  and  ha.ve  'been  administered  "by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  on  'behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  a.ccordance  with  the  terms  of  the  transfer  agreement ^  Since  the 
dates  of.  transfer  of  the  assets  of  each  state  corporation,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  endeavored  to  convert  excess  assets  of  the 
corporations  into  cash  and  to  collect  as  much  as  reasonably  possible  on 
outstanding  loans  and.  other  a.ccounts  receivable,  Fund.s  thus  mad.e  avail¬ 
able  for  rura.l  rehabilitation  purposes  have  been  used  for  the  pa,yment  of 
outstanding  obligations  and  new  obligations  incurred  for  the  development 
of  corporation  property  and  other  d.irect  corporation  obligations  and 
for  the  making  of  rehabilitation  loans  and.  grants  to  corporation  borrow¬ 
ers.  The  same  disposition  will  be  made  of  funds  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  1946. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1944  loans  in  the  amount  of  $5,040,099  were  made 
to  corporation  clients.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1945  loans  in  the  amount  of  $9>500>000  will  be  approved,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  1946  loans  totaling  $6,300,000  will  be  ma.de.  Collections 
increased  considerably  during  1944,  but  decreases  are  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1945  and  1946.  The  following  tabulation  reflects  receipts 
and  obligations  by  fiscal  years,  including  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
years  1945  and  1946: 


Receipts 

Obligations 

Ba.lance 

1932 

$10,231,994 

-  - 

$10,231,994 

1939 

3.725.306 

$4,^17,869 

9.539.431 

1940 

367.333 

2.799.51.0 

11,107,274 

1941 

2,949,461 

2,716,7^1 

11.339,994 

1942 

3,616,022 

7.249,69s 

7,106,318 

19U3 

6,061,269 

7. 591*.  907 

5.572,680 

1944 

7.774,089 

5.197.627 

8,1^9.142 

1945  (Estimated) 

6,000,000 

10,0^7,621 

4,101,521 

1946  (Estimated) 

5,000,000 

6,986,609 

2,114,912 

-  1S2  - 


(l )  Drainage  District  Assessments  on  Acquired  Lands  (Trust' Fund) 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  the  trust  account  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  deposit  of  funds  received  from  the  vendors  of  land  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Farm  Security  .Adjnini strat ion,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
payment  of  drainage  taxes  assessed  against  said  land,  the  remainder, 
if  any,  to  be  refunded  to  the  vendor  after  the  last  pp,yment  has  been, 
made. 


Receipts 

Obligations 

Balance 

1940 

'$22,5S0 

$3,730 

$1S,850 

1941 

1.S39 

-  - 

20,689 

1942 

■  30,350 

IS. 973 

32,066 

1943 

-  - 

6.903 

25.073 

1944 

.  -  - 

-  - 

25.073 

1945  (Estimated) 

-  - 

s,7io 

16,363 

1946  (Estimated) 

-  - 

7,000 

9.363 

(m)  Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Reserve  for  Maintenance  and  Repair, 

Lease  and  Purchase  Agreements  (Trust  Fund) 


This  Budget  schedule  reflects  deposits  of  funds  received  from  purchasers 
of  property  as  deposits  into  a  reserve  fund  for  m.aintenance  and  repair 
of  the  property,  tp  be  held  in  trust  for  the  purchaser  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  the  lease  and  purchase  a'greeneht'.  These'  contracts  are 
being  converted  under  the  deed,  note  and  mortgage  basis,  and  these  de¬ 
posits  will  be  refunded  follovring  the  cancellation  of  the  lease  and 
purchase  agreements.  Receipts  and  obligations  by  fiscal  years,  including 
estimates  for  1945  and  1946,  are  as  follows: 


Receipt  s 

Obligations 

Balance 

1941 

.  $9,023 

-  — 

$9,023 

1942 

5.247 

$112 

14,152 

191*3  . 

3.766 

-  - 

17.924 

1944 

623 

1,802'' 

16,745 

1945  (Estimated) 

200 

l6,4oo 

545 

1946  (Estimated) 

50 

450 

i45- 

(n) 


Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Lease  and  Purchase.  Contracts  (Trust  Fund) 


This  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  deposit .  iht  o.  a  reserve  fund  of  collec¬ 
tions  received  from  purchasers:  of  property  as  deposits  toward  the  purchase 
price  of  the  property  in  accordance  with"  the,"  t  erms  of  the  lease  and 
purcha.se  agreements.  As  these  contract s"  are  cancelled,  these  deposits 
are  either  refunded  or  will  be  transferred' and' credit ed' to' the  new  obliga¬ 
tion  iricurfed  under  the  deedi  note  and  mortgage  plan.  Receipts  and 
obligations  by  fiscal.  yea.rs,  including  estimates  for  1545  and  1946,  are 
as  follows: 


Receipt  s 


1942  $3,000 

1943  29,000 

1944  124,454 

1945  (Estimated)  154,000 

1946  (Estima.ted)  120,000 


Obligat  ions 

Balance 

$1,325 

$1,675 

3,532 

27.1^3 

117. 908 

33.6S9 

184,000 

8,689 

122,000 

1,689 

-  1S3  - 


STAT2MEHT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPL:^:ffiNTAL.  FUNDS 
(1944  and  1945  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


It  em 

Obligations , 
1944 

Estimted 
obligations , 

■  1945 

■  Estima,t  ed  .  . 
obligations, 
1946  ■ 

Construction,  Water  Conservation 

and  Ut ility  Pro iect s  (Transfer 

from  Interior):  Acquisition  and 
construction  of  water  conservation 
and  utility  projects  . . 

■ 

$121,596 

$331,635 

' 

Emergency  Fund  for  the  President, 

National  Defense:  Making, 
servicing,  and  collecting  loans 
raa-de  in  connection  vrith  evacuation 
of  enemy  aliens  . 

21,961 

-  ' 

Working  Fund  (Farm  Security  Ad- 

ministration):  Advance  from 
Selective  Service  System  for 
expenses  in  connection  vdth 
operation  of  two  civilian  public 
service  camps  . 

59,97s 

67,007 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and  for 

Operation,  and  Jiaintenance  of 

Resettlement  Projects:  Trust 
funds  receipts  from  operations 
of  resettlement  and  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  projects,  which  are 
made  available  for  pa.yments  in 
lieu  .of  taxes  to  taxing  bodies 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  projects  . 

656,719 

1,212.653 

44S,311 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Cor- 

poration  Funds:  Trust  funds  of 
State  RR  Corporations,  ma,de  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Department  for  rural 
rehabilitation  purposes  within 
the  several  states,  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

Rural  rehabilitation  projects  . 
Loans  . . . . 

23.556 

133,972 

5,o4o,099 

^s6,915 
‘  60,706 

■9.500,000 

663,780 

22,829 

6,300.v000 

Total,  state^  corporation  funds 

5,197,627 

10,047,621 

•  6,966,609 

STATEPBHT  OF  03LIGATI0ITS  UlTDER  SUPPLEIffilTTAL  KJTOS  -  Cont . 
(194^  and  1945  f igures. include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

0"bligat  ions , 

1944 

Estimat  ed 
o"bligat  ions , 
19h5 

Estimpt  ed 
o"bligations. 

1946 

Drainage  District  Assessments  on 

Acquired  Lands:  ‘Trust  fund  de- 
posits  from  oraers  of  land  ac¬ 
quired  "by  ESA,  'availaLle  for  pay-  ’ 
ment  of  drainage  assessments 
against  such  lands,  any  "balance 
"being  eventually  returned  to  the 
vendor  . . 

S.7IO 

7,000 

Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Reserve 
for  I-feint enance  and  Repairs,  Lease 
and  Purchase  Contracts,:  Trust 
funds  received  f rom  purchasers  of 
property  as  a  reserve  fund,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  maintenance  and  repair  of 
such  property  in  accordance  with 
the  lease  and.  purchase  agreement . 

1,802 

16,400 

450 

Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Leane  and 

Purchase  Contracts:  Trust  funds 
received  as  deposits  toward 
purchase  price  of  property  sold 
under  lease  and  purchase  agree¬ 
ments,  availa'ble  for  refund  upon 
conversion  of  the  agreement  to  a 
deed  or  for  application  against 
the  deed  o'bligation . 

117.90s 

184,000 

122,000 

Total,  Obligations  under  Supple¬ 
mental  Funds  . 

6.177.591 

11.868.026 

7.564,370 

-  185  - 


PASSMGER-CAERYIUG  VEHICLES 

The  19^6  estimates  do  not  specifically  provide  for  any  acquisitions  of 
passenger-carrying  vehicles  hy  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  However, 
over  two -thirds;  of  the  automobiles  will  he  four  or  more  years  old  hy  1946 
a.nd  i/idll  have  been  driven  more  miles  than,  the  cars  are  normaJly  operated 
before  being  traded  in. 

Normally,  the  Fa,rm  Security  Administration  trades  in  passenger -carrying 
vehicles  when  they  have  been  operated  60,000  miles  or  more,  as  such 
practice  ha,s  resulted  in  higher  tra.de-in  allovrances  and  avoidance  of  high 
costs  of  repairs,  and  has  proven  practicable  a,nd  economical. 

Automobiles  have  been  located  at  stra.tegic  points  throughout  the  country 
vrhere  rural  travel  by  regional  office  and  field  personnel  is  necessary  and 
v^here  comnon  carrier  is  not  a.vailable  or  practicable.  Trips  are  planned 
to  accommodate  more  than  one  traveler  at  a  time  and  point-to-point  travel 
has  been  pradtica.lly  eliminated.  The  number  of  cars- nec.essary  for  the 
Administration's  operations  has  been  kept  to  p.  minimum  and  it  has  been 
possible  to  hold  the  number  to  126  to  be  operated  in  1946  by  planning  for 
the  most  efficient  operation  and  by  requiring  use  of  common  carrier  where 
consistent  with  performance  of  employees'  duties. 


PENALTY  I'-:A.IL 

Section  Puy-ic  Law  36^>  JBth  Congress 

(Allotmpnt  to  ^arra  Security  Administration) 

Category  1  Category  2  Total 

19^5  $5,100  $123,503  $i2s,6o3 

19U6  5.459 _ 1 41,451 _ 146,910 

Change  +359 _ +17,94$ _ +18,307 

Category  1  consists  of  (a)  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  other  publications 
vrhich  are  used  in  ansvrering  inquires  from  individual  farmers  or  other 
persons  as  to  the  nature  of  the  programs  carried  on  by  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  (b)  departmental  publications  v/hich  are  used  in 
answering  requests  for  technical  information  in  certain  types  of  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  Mailings  of  this  tj^oe  average  approximately  l4  pieces 
monthly  for  each  of  approximately  2,200  offices. 

Category  2  consists  of  billings  and  other  types  of  mailings  to 
borrov/ers,  d.aily  mailings  by  each  county  office  transmitting  collec¬ 
tions  to  the  Treasury,  mailings  of  loan  vouchers,  dockets,  and  copies 
of  collection  documents,  correspondence  with  vendors  in  connection 
with  contracts,  purchase  orders,  vouchers,  etc.,  and  correspondence 
between  field,  offices,  and.  betvjeen  the  National  Office  and.  field 
offices. 

The  increase  of  $18,307  for  1946  is  requested  to  cover  the  increase 
in  penalty  mail  resulting  from  the  anticipated  expansion  of  Farm  Se¬ 
curity  programs.  The  Budget  estimates  provide  for  increased  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Loans,  from  $67,500,000  to  $125,000,000,  and  Farm 
Tenancy  Loans,  from  $15,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  together  with  neces¬ 
sary  increases  for  salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses  for 
those  programs.  An  increase  in  correspondence  with  veterans  and 
others  requesting  information  regarding  Farm  Security  programs  is 
also  anticipated. 


-  187  ■- 

RURAL  SLUCTRIRI CATION  ADMINISTRATION 
(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act ,  19^5  .  $2,550,000 

Nirst  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  19^5  .  ,000 


Total  available,  I9U5  .■ .  3,246,000 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . . .  3 , 400 , OOP 

Change  for  1946 J 

Overtime  decrease  -39^1099 

"Increase  ‘*‘550 >699  3  . . . .  •»154,000 


(h)  Loans  ■  ■ 

Ap-oropriatlon  Act ,  1945  . . .  25,000,000 

Budget  estimate,  1946  .  150,000,000 


Increase  . . . . . '.L  .  . +•125 . 000 , 000 

■,.(  ■  .  ■■  r'V  .  - 


■C0MBIN3D  RROJDCT  STATSIffiNT 


Project.,  \ 

■  '  1944 

■  1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
’  Decrease 

1.  Project  development  and 
allotment  activities  ... 

$374,036 

$643,535 

,^885.495 

+  ‘$241,960  (1) 

2.  Construction  and  techni¬ 
cal  operating  assistance 
and  supervision  . . 

354,146 

600,492 

810,064 

,  +209,^572  (2) 

3 .  -'lanagement  superyi  si  on 
and  assistance  to 
cooperatives  . . 

364,002 

374.313 

.  407,812 

.  ■  +-33.499  (3) 

4.  Auditing,  loan  account¬ 
ing,  and  collecting  .... 

585.37^ 

676,002 

722,160 

'■  +  46,158  (4) 

5.  Technical-  s t^uida.rdiza- 

S7,3io 

8T,645 

87,645 

;  •  M 

6.  Internal  administrative 

+■,15,650  (5) 

services  . '. . 

257.578 

250,780 

266,430 

7.  Ceneral  administration 

206,013 

216,534 

220,394 

•5,860  (6) 

8.  Overtime  costs  . 

319.762 

396,659 

-  - 

-396,699 

Unobligated  balance  ....... 

8,773 

— 

-  - 

— 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office 

of  Information"  . 

1.000 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available, 

salaries-  and  expenses 

2,558,000 

3,246,000 

3,400,000 

->'154,000 

9.  Loans  (RPC  borfoxiring 
authorization  in  1945 
and  1946)  . . 

20,000.000* 

25.000.000*’' 

150,000.000 

■'i25.000.000  (7) 

*In  addition,  $11,946,507  obligated  from  prior  year  funds. 

**In  addition,  $l,6l6,84l  estimated  o'bligations  from  prior  year  funds. 
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GENERAL  STATEI-M  ON  INCREASES 


Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  19^6  provide  increases  of  $15^,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses,,  and  -  $125 ,000 ,000  for  loans,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  making  electricity  available  to  those  in  rural  areas  not  now 
receiving  central  station  service  may  again  get  under  way  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  basis  as  fast  as  manpower  and  materials  are  available.  It 
is  possible  that  all  of  the  sum  requested  may  not  be  needed  during 
the  fiscal  year  19^6  for  actual  construction  work,  since  construction 
is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  the  materials  necessary  in 
building  electric  lines  and  related  facilities.  However,  the  author¬ 
ization  to  borrow  up  to  $150,000,000  from  the  Reconstruction  I’inance 
Corporation  during  19^6  serves  also  as  authority  to  make  project 
allotments  and  the  full  amount  requested  should  be  authorized  in 
order  that  the  agency  may  allot  funds  for  specific  projects  in 
initiating  an  expa.nd.ed  program  of  rural  electrification  on  a  complete 
area  coverage  basis.  I^evelopment  of  projects  by  complete  area  cover¬ 
age  is  the  only  means  by  which  electrification  of  all  rural  areas 
can  be  accomplished  on  a  self-liquidating  basis. 

Rural  electrification  is  recognized  toda.y  as  an  essential  to  modern 
farm  living,  not  only  because  of!its  contribution  to  the  health,  welfare, 
and  income  of  individual  farm  families,  but  also  to  r'ural  communities, 
industries,  schools,  and  churches.  Electric  service  in  the  farm  home 
means  a  better  standard  of  living,  freedom  from  drudgery,  adequate 
lighting,  and  improved  sanitation.  Electric  power  provides  for  more 
effective  and  profitable  performnce  of  farm  operations.  The  soundness 
of  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  electricity  has  en¬ 
abled  thousands  of  farms  in  this  country  to  increase  production  of  food 
during  the  >rar  years,  notwithstanding  an  acute  shortage  of  manpower. 
Electricity  promotes  the  establishment  of  processing  enterprises  and 
other  rural  industries  to  provide  full  or  part-time  employment  of  farm 
people.'  In,1935»  when  the  rural  electrification  program  was  initiated, 
only  about  1  out  of  every  10  farms  was  receiving  the  benefits  of 
electricity.  Today  nearly  U4  percent  of  the  farms  in  America  are  re¬ 
ceiving  electric  service.  The  increase  represents  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(Salaries  and  Expenses) 

The  net  increase  of  $154,000  for  1946  consists  of  a  decrease  of  $396,699 
for  overtime,  and  the  follox^rin^: 

(l)  Project  1.  Project  Development  and  Allotment  Activities:  An 

increase  of  $24l,960  is  requested  to  provide  for  the  review  and 

evaluation  of  a  substantial  increase  in  volume  of  applications 

for  loans  for  lural  electrification. 
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This  -increase  , is  needed  to  meet  an  increased  Korkload  represented 
"by  a  larger  number  of  applications  for  loan's  and  a  resulting  ihc-reas- 
ed  volume  of  allo'tment.  work  under’  this  project  in  the  fiscal-  year 
1946.  "Whereas,  during  the  fiscal  year  1944,'  there 'were  420  allotments 
aggregating  $33»600,000,  and  in  1945  there  X'^ill  prb'bahly  be  about  35'^ 
alloti^ents  totalling  $26,000,000;  it  is  expected  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1946  the  volume  of  work  will ■ increase  to  133^  allotments  for 
approximately  $150,000,000. 

Work  under  this  Project:  The  major  activity 'under' this  project  is  the 
review  and.  evaluation  of  applications  for  loans  and  to  recommend  admin¬ 
istrative  action  on  such  applications. ,  Applications  are  first  appraised 
by  field  representatives  and,  if  it  appears  that  self-lipuidating  projects 
can  be  developed,  'are  submitted  to  headquarters  for  detailed  study  and 
determination.  Applications  for  loans  for  the  acquisition  of  existing  ■ 
electric  facilities  require  assistance  to  borrowers  in  developing  eval¬ 
uation  data  for  use  in  negotiations  vrith  vendors.  Such- applications 
are  considered  not  only  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  acquired 
property  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  new  construction,  made  possible 
by  the  acquisition,  to  electrify  farms  which  might  not  otheipmse  receive 
service. 

It.is  also  the  responsibility  of  this  project  to  assist  borrowers  to 
obtain  the  mo st-^  effective  utilization  of  electric  energy. 

Airing  the  current  fiscal  year,  this  project  is  als6  concerned  with 
the  reexamination  of  a  large  volume  of  allotments  and  of  applications 
for  loans  v/hich.  were  stopped  because  of  the  war,  and  with  the  improve¬ 
ment,  of  service  impaired  by  war-time  conditions. 

(2)  Project  2.  Construction  and  Technical  Operating  Assistance  and 
Supe rvision: An  increase  of  $209.572  is  requested  to  provide 
for  the  increased  workload  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
engineering  phases  of  the  construction  and  technical  operations 

of  borrowers'  systems  under  an  expanded  programi'-.  ■  :  • 

This  increase  is.  needed  to  meet  a  greater  volume  of  work  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  reviews'  and,  approval  of  plans  and  specifications  under  an  expanded 
construction  program,  and  to  make  possible  necessary  ad.vice  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  solving  technical  operating  problems  arising  out  of  additions 
to  existing  systems.  The  anrount  of  acttial  construction  vro'rk  which  can 
be  carried  on  during  the  fi'scal  year  1946  ii^ill  be  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  ma'terials  and  labor,  but'  this'  should  not  retard  the 
planning  and  design  of  lines  in  order  that  the  program  raaj^  be  completely 
blueprinted:.. 

Work  under  this  Project;  The  major  activity' 'under  this  project  is  to  give 
advice  a.nd.  assistance  to  borrowers  in  the  design  and.  construction  of 
electric  facilities;  to  approve  construction  plans  and  specifications;  to 
inspect  co.mpleted  construction  v;ork  to  ensure  conformance  to  recognized 
engineering  standards,  and  to  provides  a  consulting  service  on  the 
technical  operating  problems  of  borrovrers '  systems.  This  work  is  carried 
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on  1)7  a  staff  of  engineers  and  other  personnel  at  headquarters  and  in 
the  field,  and  consists  largely  of  review  of  plans,  d.esigns ...of  lines,  ' 
specifications,  invitations  to  hid,  acceptance  of, bids,  construction 
contracts,  and  the  inspection  of  the  completed  work.  Another  major 
activity,  after,  the  lines  are  energized,  is  assistance  to  horrov/efs 
in  meeting  technical  problems  arising  in  the  day  by  day  operation  of 
the  systems.  Such  problems  includi.e,  among  others,  the  effect  of  new 
industrial  povrer  on  existing  lines,  redesign  of  circuits  and  expansion 
and  replacement  of  circuits,  voltage  regulations,  studies  of  the 
adequacy  of  existing  sources  of  power  and  the  need  for  additional  or_ 
new  sources  of  power,  and.  many  related  matters. 

There  is  an  increasing  vrorkload  undar  this  project  as  v;el,.l  as  some 
arrearage  in  the  inspection  of  completed  construction  which  must  be 
cleared,  before  borrovfers  enter  into  an  expanded,  program.  luring  the 
fiscal  year  1945.  this  project  must  give  consid.erable  attention  to 
the  reexamination  of  allotments  aggregating  about  $111,000,000  for 
which  funds  have  not  been  ad.vanced  due  to  war-time  restrictions  and 
to  apulications  for  loans  on  hand  or  in  process  of  completion  amount¬ 
ing  to  approximately  $120,000,000,  vrhich  likel^rise  have  been  held  up  on 
account  of  the  war. 

(3)  Project  3.  I^^Ianagement  Supervision  and:  Assistance  to  Cooperatives! 

An  increase  of  $33^499  is  requested.,  to  •provide  for  .more  managemeiit 

and  operational  assistance  required  by  borrowers  in  the  conduct  of 

their  business. 

This  increase  is  needed  to  provid.e  for  more  intensified  efforts  to  obtain 
lowest  possible  operating  costs  consistent  v/ith  adequate  service,  and  to 
i.mproye  the  efficiency  of  the  systems  to  meet  increasing  demands  for 
service.  This  is  particularly  true  as  to  systems  which  are  constructing 
or  are  purchasing  additional  facilities. 

Work  under  this.  Project:  The  activity  und.er  this  project  is  to  assist 
borrowers  in  achieving  the  highest  possible  d.egree  of  efficiency  in 
operation  in  ord.er  that  they  may  render  ad.equate,  economical  service 
to  consumers  and  maintain  a  sound  financial  position.  It  is  necessary 
that  this  management  assistance  to  borroiirers  be  carried  on  until  such 
time  as  the  borrowers  acquire  the  necessary  experience  and.  proficiency 
in  operation  to  ma.ke  them  independ.ent .  Assistance  to  borrowers  und.er 
this  project  is  varied,  in  nature,  requiring  the  services  of  several 
types  of  specialists  at  headquarters  and  in  the  field.  Operations  are 
carried  on  throu^  field  visits,  operating  memoranda,  bulletins,  con¬ 
ferences  of  system  managers,  cooperative  officials  and  members,  and. 
extensive  correspondence.  Services  include,  among  other  things, 
analyses  of  performance  data  as  evid.enced.  by  reports,  establishment 
of  performance  and.  budgetary  stand.ards,  review  and  appraisal  of  . 
operating  budgets  including  all  items  of  revenue  and  expense,  analyses 
of  tax  and  insurance  matters,  labor  relation  problems,  safety  and.  job 
training  activities ,  wholesale  and  retail  rate  schedules,  and  many 
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related  matters-.  Daring  the  current  fiscal  year  operating  problems  ' 
have  been  complicated  and;- intensified  by  the  continued  turnover -in - 
personnel  and  new  problems  reflecting  the  impact  of  war-time  conditions. 

(4)  Project  4.  .Axiditing,  Loan  Accounting  and  Collecting;'  An  increase 

of  $46,158  is  requested  for  additional  personnel  to.  render  needed 

assistance  to  borrowers  in  financial  matters,  and  to  safeguard 

G-overnment  funds  previously  advanced.  . 

This  increase  is  needed  -bo  nrovide  additional  personnel  to  make  field 
audits  of  borrowers'  accounts  and  records,  to  analyze  such  reports  at 
headquarters,  and  for  an  increased  amount  of  bookkeeping  resulting 
from  an  increasing  number  of  accounts  reaching  the  age  when  interest 
and  amortization  payments  become  due. 

Work  under  this  Project?  The  f-unctions  under  this  project  are'the 
advancing  of  loan  funds  to  borrowers,-  the  keeping  of  loan  accounts, 
and  the  safeguarding  of  Government  funds  throu^  periodic  audits  of 
borrovrers'  acco-ants  and  records.  This  v;ork  is  carried  on  by  a  head¬ 
quarters  staff  concerned  with  determination  of  construction  biidgets, 
examination  of  requests  for  advances  of  fund.s,  keeping  of  loan  accounts, 
billing  for  and  recording  principal  and  interest  collections ,' analysis 
of  field  audit  reports,  and.  related  duties.  Work  und.er  this  project 
is  substantially  current  although  it  is  estimated  that  there  v/ill  be  a 
backlog  of  field  audits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1945,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  acceleration  of  this  work  d.uring  the  year.  Also,  it  is 
expected  that  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  vdll  shovr  some  arrearage  in 
analyses  of  field..' audit  renorts.  Both  of  these  arrearages  should  be 
cleared  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  audits  and.  analyses  are  of 
value  ,  to  the  agency  in  the- control  of  Government  fund.s  and.  to  the  bor¬ 
rowers  in  determining  trend.s  of  operations. 

(5)  Project  6.  Internal  Administrative  Services;  An  increase  of 

$15,650  is  requested  to  handle  the  increased  volume  of  adminis¬ 

trative  services  due  to  an  expanded  program. 

This  incree.se-  is  necessarj'"  to  meet  the  demand  for  increased  adminis¬ 
trative  service  i/ihich  inevitably  develops  as  the  agency's  personnel  is 
augmented,  to  carry  on  an  expanded  program. 

Work  under  this  Project;  This  project  provides  for  the  several  staff 
services  of  the  agency,  consisting  of 'procurement  and.  maintenance  of 
equipment,  supplies  and  materials,  internal  accounting  for  administra¬ 
tive  funds,  telephone  and  telegraph 's'ervices ,  handling  mail,  messenger 
service,  d.uplicating  service,  and.  central  files.  In  addition,  general 
statistical  services  and.  a  mapping  service  is  provid.ed...  Likewise,  this 
project  provides  for  the  employment ,  training,  and.  welfare  of  personnel, 
together  vrith  the  processing  of  necessary  records,  and^  the  iiB.intenance 
of  a  central  stenographic  service.  The  stenogrepihic  pool  provides  a 
training  ground,  for  permanently  assigned  stenographers,  handles  peak 
loads  of  vrork  of  the  several  divisions,  and  furnishes  assistance  in  the 
absence  of  regular  employees. 
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(6)  Pro.ject  7.  Q-eneral  Adninistrationi  An  increase  of  $3,?^60  is 
requested  to. -provide  more  efficient  supervision  and  d.irection. 

This  small  increase. is  needed  in  order  to  permit  certain  ad.justnents  in 
personnel  which  will  make  for  a  more  adequate  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  agency’s  activities. 

Work  under  this  Pro.ject?  This  project  provides  for  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  agency’s  activities,  including  determination  of 
policies  and  procedures,  coordination  of  the  several  functions  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  rural  electrification  program,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  information  and  material  concerning  the  con¬ 
dition  and  progress  of  rural  electrifica,tion. 

(7)  I^oans ;  An  increase  of  $125,000,000  is  requested  to  -provide  for 
the  initiation  of  au  expanded  -program  of  rural  electrification 

"based  on  comprehensive  area  coverage. 

This  increase  is  needed  for  additional  loans  to  "borrowers,  mainly  cooper¬ 
ative  associations,  to  carry  on  an  expanded  program  to  electrify  rural 
areas.  The  greater  portion  of  these  fund.s  v/ill  "be  needed  for  allot¬ 
ments  resulting  from  applications  now  on  hand  or  in  process  of  comple¬ 
tion  in  the  field  amounting  to  $120,000,000. 

As  of  January  1,  19^5*  there  were  about  5^  percent  of  the  farms  of  the 
country  without  the  benefits  of  electricity.  In  ord.er  that  these  farms 
may  receive  the  advantages  of  electric  power  at  the  earliest  possible 
d.ate,  it  is  essential  that  the  Rural  -'lectrif ication  Administration 
develop  and  execute  a  comprehensive  program  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
19^6  and.  carried,  forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  best 
method,  for  achieving  complete  rural  electrification  on  a  self-liqui dating 
basis  is  through  adherence  to  the  principle  of  complete  area  coverage  on 
the  basis  of  logical,  natural,  physical  areas.  Complete  area  coverage, 
bringing  electricity  to  all  rural  resid^ents  within  the  area,  permits 
construction  on  a  mass  production  basis  and  results  in  lower  costs  which 
in  turn  means  more  farmers  who  can  be  supplied,  on  a  self-liquidating 
basis  and  a  greater  use  of  electricity  on  the  far.ms  and  in  the  homes. 

To  assure  a  successful  area  coverage  program  the  allotment  of  fund.s  for 
construction  must  be  a  part  of  such  a  comprehensive  program.  While  the 
funds  allotted,  may  not  actually  be  advanced  for  months  or  even  a  year 
or  more  after  allotment,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  orderly  development  of 
an  area  coverage  program,  to  give  assurance  to  regulatory  bodies  and. 
others  that  the  necessary  funds  are  actually  available  and.  under  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  construction  work  in  such  area, 

CHAWGSS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  changes  in  the  language  of  the  "Loan”  item,  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  d.eleted  matter  enclosed,  with  brackets) 
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Loans;  For  loans  in  accordance  with  sections  3*  5 

of  said  Act ,  and  for  j]the  purchase  of  property  and  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  connection  therewith  in  accordance 
with]  carrying-  Q)Ut  the  -orovisions  of  s  action  7  Cof  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  ilay  2G,'  195^^  ajaended  (7  1^* 

901-914) ,  $25,000,000]  thereof ,  $150 , 000 > 000 ,  which  sum  shall 
he  borrowed  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in 
accordance  vrith  the  provisions  of  section  3^3-)  of  - said  Act 
([and  shall  he  considered  as  mad.e  available  thereunder;  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  lend  such  sun  in  addition  to  the  anounts 
heretofore  authorized  under  said  section  Jiia)  and  v/ithout 
regard  to  the  limitation  in  respect  of  time  contained  in 
section  3(0)  of  said  .Act;  and  the  amount  of  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  and  other  such  obligations  which  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  empov/ered  to  issue 
and.  to  have  outstanding  at  any  one  tine  under  existing 
law  is  hereby  increased  by  an  amount  s.Tiff icient  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  hereof]  :  Provided,  That  hereafter 
•  a-ll  receipts  derived  from  the  operation  or  lease  of  any 
property  purchased  or  acquired  pursuant  to  said  section-  7  ,  -. 

shall  be  available  for  expenses- of  -  operation  of  such 

property,  '  •  -V : . 

^e  first  change  is  proposed'  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  language 
with  respect;  to  expenditures  under  Section  7  of  the  Rural  .Electrification 
Act  of  1936 •  As  presently  v-rorded  there  is  some  ’doubt  as  .tp  the  .avail¬ 
ability  of  funds  for  use  in  operating  property  purchased  or ^acquired 
by  the  Administrator  under  Section  J.  The  present  language  night  be 
interpreted  as  limiting  the  use  of  fund.s  to  costs  and  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  only  the  purchase  of  property.  The  proposed,  revision 
vrould.  eliminate  this  doubt  and.  make  the  funds  available  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  provid.ed.  for  in  Section  7* 

The  second,  change  deletes  the  language  authorizing  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin¬ 
istration,  and.  increasing  the  amount  of  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  and. 
other  such  .obligations  which  the  Reconstruction' Finance- Corporation .  is", 
authorized  to  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  This-  d.eletion  is  recom¬ 
mended  since  authority  therefor  is  now  contained,  in  Sections  5013- > 
and.  5Clc  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of-  1944,  approved 
September  21,  1944,  (Rublic  Law  425). 

The  third,  change  appropriates  operating-  revenues  derived,  from  property 
acquired  under  the  provisions  of  Section  7  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
incurred,  in  the  operation  of  such  property.  Since  Section  7  of  the  Sural 
Electrification  Act  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  operate  properties 
acquired,  thereund.er,  it  would,  seem  reasonable  and.  proper  to  appropriate 
revenues  and.  thereby  make  them  available  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of 
operation,  rather  than  to  rely  wholly  upon  appropriations  from  general 
fund.s  of  the  Treasury  or  borrovdngs  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  such  expenses  vrhile  at  the  same  tine  depositing  revenues  to 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
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THE  LOAIT'.  PROGRAM 

I-  '  ■  ' 

The  Rural  Electrification  program  was  started  during  the  fiscal  year 
1936.  By  June  J)0,  1944  there  had  "been  allotted  a  total  of  $498,811,446 
to  88J  horrowers  for  the  constirtLction  of  an  estimated  44S,S89  miles  of 
rural  lines  and  other  facilities.  As  of  that  date  total  advances  of 
funds  under  the  atove-mention-ed  allotments  amounted  to  $387 » 630,670 
and  there  vrere  1,152,031  consumers  receiving  electric  service  over 
397»861  miles  of  line  in  operation.  Tables  1  and  2  below  show  similar 
statistics  as  of  the  close  of  each  year  of  operation: 

Table  1  -  ALLOTICea^S 


:  '  :  Miles  to  "^e  :  Consumers 

;  Total  Net  :  Constructed  :  to  be  served 

I^ate  ;  Allotments  :  (Allotment  :  (Allotment 

' ;  All  purposes  ;  Estimate) :  Estimate) 


June  30,  1936 .  :  $  13,903,412  ;  13,072  i  4s,997 

June  30,  1937 .  J  58.936,217  :  54,407  :  193.529 

June  30,  1938 .  :  88,172,436  :  80,951  :  282,802 

June  30,  1939 .  I  227,236,949  :  209,818  ,  :  724,999 

June  30,  1940 .  :  268,972,949  :  251,642  ;  854,828 

June  30,  1941 .  :  369,027,621  :  356,053  1,171,867 

June  30,  1942 .  :  460,180,345  :  409,490'  :  1,345,107 

June  30,  1943 .  ;  466,881,323  :  4l4,287  ^  1,358,114 

June  30,  1944........  -  :  498,811.446  :  448.889  :  1.4^8.567 


Table  2  -  CONSTRUCTION 


:  Eunds  ,  :  Miles  :  Consumers 

Rate ;  Advanced ;  Energized  :  Connected 


June.  30, ..1936. ...... .  :  $  823,262  :  400  :  .  693 

June  30,- 1937 - ...  11,864,836  :  8,000  :  19,6ll 

June  30,  1938.......  ;  60,040,810  :  4l,736  :  104,528 

June  30,  1939 . :  122,339,824  :  115^230  ;  238,000 

June  30,  1940 .  :  221,287,284  :  232,978  :  549, 6o4 

June  30,  1941 .  ;  296,395,142  :  307.769  ^  779.561 

June  30,  1942 .  ;  453,616,010  :  369,129  :  981,193 

June  30,  1943 .  :  369,152,582  :  381,747  :  l,04l,821 

J\me  30.  1944 .  :  ^87.630.670  :  397,861  :  1,152,031 


Of  the  887  borrowers  of  funds  from  the  Rural  Electrification  Adiiinistra- 
tion  since  the  beginning  of  the  -nrogram  8I5  are  cooperatives,  53 
public  bodies  and  19  are  private  utilities.  On  the  basis  of  present 
operations  the  8I5  operating  systems  are  annually  distributing  over  two 
billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  power  for  which  consumers  are  paying 
over  59  million  dollars..  The  average  vrholesale  rate  for  electric  power 
purchased  by  these  borrowers  has  been  declining  from  year  to  year,  that 
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is,  from  1.21  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  in  the  fiscal  year  1939 >  1*09  cents 
in  19^0 »  1  cent  in  19^1'i  0.94  cents  in  1942,  anf  down  to  0.83  cents  in 
1943 »  v/ith  a  very  slight  increase  in  1944  to  O.S4  cents.  This  reduction 
in  wholesale  rates  -is  very  significant  in  that  it  will  pernit  expa.nsion 
of  lines  to  areas  thinly  populated  and  will  pernit  reduction  in  retail 
rates  to  consuners,’  thereby  permitting  a  much  greater  utilization  of 
electric  power. 

Table  No.  3  below  shovrs  trends  in  significant  operating 
statistics  and  indicates  that  borrowers  as  a  group  are  making 
progress  tov/ard  a  level  of  stability  as  they  become  older. 

CyFERATING  STATISTICS  OP  KSA-FINMC3D  SYSTEMS  BY  AOB ■  &R0UPS— DECBIBER,  1943 

.  ■  (Table  3)  ;  ^ 


Age 

(Months) 

Average 
Age-Mo  s. 

Systems 

Included 

Consumers 
Per  Mile 

' KWH  per 
Consumer 

Percent 
Paying  Mini¬ 
mum  Bills 

Cross  ■' 

Pe  venue 

Per  Mile 

1-36 

29 

211 

2.47 

59 

30 

$  9.71 

37  -  60 

47 

501 

2.56 

72 

26 

11.32 

61  and  over 

65 

73 

3.00 

89 

18 

15.3s 

Average  of  all 

44 

785 

2.60 

J-i 

26 

11.26 

Attention  is  called  to  the  upward  trend  in  consumer  density  (number 
of  consumers  per  mile  of  line),  average  KWH  consumption,  gross  revenue 
■oer  mile  and  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  consumers  who  paid 
only  the  required  minim'um  bill. 

The  soundness  of  the  rural  electrification  program  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  record  of  repayments  as  disclosed  in  the  follovring  statement: 

Table  4  -  ESPAIl-ENTS  BY  BY.a  BORROWERS 


Item 

Interest 

Princ ipal 

Total 

Amount  due 

$35,642,179 

$22,840,222 

$58,482,401 

Amount  repaid 

35,409,943 

39.560,377 

74,970,320 

Amount  overdue  more 

than  30  days 

201,082 

76,305 

277. 3S7 

Ad. vane e  payment  s 

— 

16,807,255 

16,807,255 

Number  of  Borrowers  with 

Overdue  amounts 

83 

39 

90 

Advance  payments 

-  - 

^  599 

599 
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STA^iISl^T  OF  OBLIGATIOUS  U103ER  SUPPLS1®'TTAL  iWDS 


Project 

Obligations  . 
1944 

Estimated 

obligations 

1949 

Estimated 

obligations 

1946 

Cooperation  with  the 
American  Pe-ouhlics 
(Transfer  from  State 
Department For 
expenses  of  a  proposed 
project  in  19^6 
involving  fellov^ships 
in  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  . 

$36,790 

Note.  “  This  -project  is  shovm  in  the  Department  of  State  chapter 
of  f he  Budge't ,  page  59^ .  • 


PEl^jiLl'Y  I^'LilL 

Section  2,  Public  Law  364,  Confe-ress 

(Allotment  to  ^ural  ElPctrifica.tion  Administration) 


Categiory  1  Category  2  Total 

19U5  $5,300  $3,^55  $9,255 

19^6  8.600 _ 5 , 800 _ l4.Uoo 

Chpn^e  +2,800 _ +2.3U»3 _ +5.1U5 


Category  1  consists  of  the  distribution  of  Rural  Electrif ica.tion  » 

Eevrs ,  leaflets,  miscellaneous  publications,  etc.,  to  cooperatives, 
individuals  and  organizations  as  reouested  and  for  furnishing  data 
on  the  rural  electrification  program. 

Category  2  consists  of  billings  on  loans,  operating  reports,  forms 
and  regulations,  correspondence  vuth  the  rural  electrification  cooper¬ 
atives  and  gen'^ral  administrative  correspondence  and  operational 
mailings  necessary  for  the  business  functions  of  the  Rura.1  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Admini'^trat  ion. 

The  increase  of  $5,1^5  for  is  due  primarily  to  a  general  ex¬ 

pansion  of  activities  brought  about  by  the  increase  in  loan  funds 
from  $25,000,000  to  $150,000,000  and  in  operating  funds  from  $2,SU9,301 
to  $3,^00,000  as  recommended  in  the  Budget. 
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fARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 
(a)  Salaries  and  Expe 

Appropriation  Act,  1945: 

Direct  appropriation . 

Transfer  from  "Farmers’  crop  production  and 

harvesting  loans" . 

Amounts  chargeable  against  corporations 
within  Farm  Credit  Administration 
structure . 

Total  estimated  available,  1945 . 

Budget  estimate,  I946; 

Direct  appropriation . . 

Transfer  from  "Farmers’  crop  production  and 

harvesting  loans" . 

Amounts  chargeable  against  corporations 
within  Farm  Credit  Administration 
structure . . . 

Total  estimated  available,  1946 . 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease....  -^1,101,845 
Other  decrease .  -351.753  .  -1.453.598 


PROJECT  STATEMENT  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  obtains  its  administrative  expense  funds 
from  three  principal  sources:  (a)  by  direct  appropriation;  (b)  by 
reappropriation;  and  (c)  by  assessment  against  corporations  operating 
within  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  structure.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  sets  forth  a  comparison  of  funds  received,  or  estimated  to  be 
received,  by  source; 


1945 

:.u1944.  < 

Increase  or 

Source 

1944 

(estimated) 

(estiiaated) 

decrease 

1.  Direct  appropriation 

2.  Reappropriation  (by 

$626,808 

$551,267 

$526,000 

-$25,267  (1) 

transfer  from  crop 
loan  funds) . 

3,492,697 

3,839,877 

•  3,845,209 

/5,332  (1) 

3.  Amounts  chargeable 

against  corporations, 
banks,  etc.,  within 
the  FGA  structure . . . 

2,649,707 

3,036,837 

2,705,019 

-331,818  (1)' 

4.  Overtime  costs . 

1,030,183 

1.101,845 

— 

-1,101,845 

Total  available .... 

1/7,799.395 

8,529,826 

7,076,228 

-1,453,598 

jy  Includes  i)5,045  transferred  t«  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 


Information",  and  $32,568  unobligated  balance. 


$8,529,826 
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DECREASE 

(l)  The  decrease  of  $1,453^598  for  1946  consists  of  the  $1,101,845 
decrease  for  overtime,  and  a  'gen'dr'al  ■  reduction  Qf  ' $351^>753  hue  to 
savings  and  economies  in  operations.  Of  the  latter  reduction  $204,860 
represents  salaries  and  $146,893  other  expenses.  The  Farii  Credit 
Administration  has. 'discontinued  for  the  duration  of  the.  .war -all:,  services 
and  programs  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  war  ■  effo'rt'^and’ has' made  a 
continued  effort  to  delegate-  its.  supervisory  functions-  to' the-’ district 
units  to  the  extent  feasible.  v 


Detailed  statement,  of -s.ources.  of.  funds...  1946; 


(a)  Estimate  of  appropriation  from  general 

fund  of  the  Treasury . 

(b)  Estimated  reappropriatipn,  frpm.  fund?,  pre—  ,  . 

viously  appropriated  for  the/ma^ing  and  ' 

collecting,  ofr  crop;  lo^n?.  pursuant,  to  the 
Act  of  January  29,  1937,  for  admini.stra-..  •  -  . 

tive  expenses  in  connection  with  the-.,- 

making  and  collecting,  of.  crop.,,  feed,,,  und.  . . 

drought  loans  in  1946.............. ..................... .  .  ' 

(c)  Assessments,  reimbursements,  etc: 

1.  From  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  for 

services  and  facilities  made  available  ,  .  .... 

by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration . .  $508., 4.56.  . 


2.  From  assessments  for  administrative  super¬ 

vision  of  banks  for 'Cooperatives  (in-  - , 

eluding  reimbursement  for  administrative 
expenses  from  the  Central  _  Bank  for  ..... 

Cooperatives.)........,..,..-.,,..... .  .  249,724 

3.  From  assessments- for  administrative  super¬ 

vision  of  Federal  land  banks .  631,701 


4.  From  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 

tion  for  supervision  of  regional  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  corporations ,  These 
corporations  were  ‘chartered  by  the  Re- 
'  construction  Finance- Corporation  and 
were  transferred  to"1;-h'e  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  by  Executive  Order  oh 
■  May  27,  1933.  Under  existing  law  the  -  ’  ' 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  super- 
VI  siL  on  47^ ,  3 14 

5.  From  assessraients  for  administrative  super¬ 

vision  of  Federal  intermediate  credit 

banks . . . . .  220,638 

6. '  From 'assessirients  for  administrative  super-  ■  ■  ■  ■.- 

vision  of  production  credit  corporations,  —217,357  ■ 

7.  From  assessments  fpr  examination  of  in—  • 

stitutions  administered  b-y,  the  Farm  ■  ^  -  ■  • 

Credit  Administration. .......  .■ ,. ......  v.  •  • . ,  .558, 263, 

8.  From  the  Regional  Agricultural ‘Credit  Cor¬ 

poration  of  Washington,  DiCiU-for^ services  • 
and  facilities  made  available  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. .  271.566 


$5.26,000  j 


3,845,209 


2,705.019 


Total  estimated  available,  salaries, and  ejqpenses. 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  1946  (all  sources). 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimate  includes  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  to 
give  effect  to  the  permanent  authorities  contained  in  Sections  601, 

602,  603,  and  703(b)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of 
1944^  approved  September  21,  1944,  Public  Lavi  425;  the  proposed  changes 
are  as  follov;s  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  -  matter  enclosed  with 
brackets): 

Change 

No. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  field,  including  -- 

1  for  periodicals  and  nexvspapers;  [contract  stenographic  report¬ 
ing  services;]  library  membership  fees  or  dues  in  organizations 
which  issue  publications  to  members  only  or  to  members  at  a 
lower  price  than  to  others,  payment  for  which  may  be  made  in 

2  advance;  not  to  exceed  [^10,000  for  purchase  of  manuscripts, 
data,  and  special  reports  by  personal  ser-vice  vjithout  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  Act]  ^20,000  for  expenditures  author— 

■ ized  by  section  602  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1944.  Public 

4  Law  425;  purchase  of  one,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of 
motor— propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles  in  the  District  of 

^  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  garage  rental  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
payment  of  actual  transportation  and  other  necessary  expenses 
and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  persons 
serving,  lAiiile  away  from  their  homes,  without  other  compensation 
from  the  United  States,  in  an  ad-visory  capacity  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  except  that  such  expenditures  shall  not 

3  exceed  $10,000;  [not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  employment  of  persons, 

firms,  and  other?  for  the  performance  of  special  services,  in¬ 
cluding  legal  services:  ]  necessary  administrative  expenses  -i:-  ^ 

5  regulated  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  [:  Provided,  That 
hereafter  the  ejq^enses  and  salaries  of  employees  engaged  in  such 
examinations  shall  be  assessed  against  the  said  corporations, 
banks,  or  institutions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of^ 
existing  laws  except  that  the  amounts  collected  from  the  Federal 
land  banks,  joint  stock  land  banks,  and  Federal  intermediate 
dredit  banks  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  July  17,  1916,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  657),  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  credited 
to  a  special  fund,  and  the  Administration  shall  estimate  the 
cost  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  Federal  land  banks,  the  banks  for  coopera¬ 
tives,  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  and  the  production 
credit  corporations  for  each  fiscal  year  and  shall  apportion  the 

-  amount  so  determined  among  such  banks  and  corporations  on  such 
equitable  basis  as  said  Administration  shall  determine,  and 
shall  assess  and  collect  such  amounts  in  advance  from  such  banks 
and  corporations  and  the  amount  so  collected  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  said  special  fund,  which  fund 
is  hereby  made  available  to  said  Admanistration  for  expenditure 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  its  annual  appropriation:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  June  30  of  each 
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fiscal  year  said  Administration  shall  -  determine,  on  a  fair 
and  reasonable  basis,  (l)  the  cost  of  the  examination  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  during  such  fiscal  year  to  each  Federal  land 
bank,  joint  stock  land  bank,  and  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  and  (2)  the  amount  which  fairly  and  equitably  should  be 
allocated  to  each  Federal  land  bank,  bank  for  cooperatives. 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank,  and  production  credit 
corporation  as  the  cost  during  such  fiscal  year  of  their  . 
administrative  supervision,  and  if  the  sum  of  these  t\vo  items 
in  any  case  is  greater  than  the  total  amount  collected  from 
the  bank  or  the  corporation  concerned,  the  difference  shall 
be  collected  from  such  bank  or  corporation  or,  if  less,  shall 
be  refunded  from  said  special  fund  to  the  bank  or  the  corpora¬ 
tion  entitled  thereto];  iri  all.  [#626,32lJ  ^526 ,000.  together 
with  not  to  exceed  [$4,459,480]  ia>3 ,845  i2U9  from  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  January  29,  1937  (12  U.S.C.  1020i-1020n,  1920o). 

6  Collections  made  pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Act  of  September 

21,  1944,  Public  Law  425,  are  hereby  made  available  to  reimburse 

this  appropriation  for  the  cost  of  examining  and  supervising 

the  corporations,  banks,  associations,  and  other  organizations 

as  provided  in  said  section. 

The  first  change  deletes  the  words  "contract  stenographic  reporting  ser¬ 
vices."  Authority  for  such  services  is  nov\r  contained  in  section- 705(b) 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944,  and  its  retention 
in  the  annual  appropriation  act  is,  therefore,  unnecessary. 

The  second  and  third  changes  delete  the  specific  reference  to  the  "pur¬ 
chase  of  manuscripts,  data,  and  special  reports  by' personal  services 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act",  and  the  "eirployment 
of  persons,  firms,,  and  others  for  the  performance  of,  special  services, 
including  legal  services",  as  authority  for  such  expenditures  is  now 
contained  in  section  602  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act 
of  1944 •  The  changes  also  consolidate  the  limitations  ($10,000  for 
purchase  of  manuscripts,  etc.,  and  $10,000  for  the  employment  of  firms 
and  others  for  the  performance  of  special  services)  applicable  to  such 
expenditures  into  a. single  limitation  of  $20,000. 

The  fourth  change  inserts  the  words  "of  one"  in  order  to  limit  authority 
for  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  one  unit. 

In  accordance  with  a  Budget  policy  this  year,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
specifically  in  the  language  for  any  proposed  purchases  for  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles.  As  explained. in  more  detail  elsewhere  in  these 
notes  under  the  heading  "PASSENGER-GAERYING  TEHIGLES",  the  estimates 
provide  for  the  replacement  of  one,  over  age  car  now  in  use  where  such 
action  is  required. 
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The  fifth  change  in  language  deletes  the  provision  that  the  expenses 
and  salaries  for  employees  engaged  in  (l)  examination  of  corporations, 
banks,  associations,  and  institutions  supervised  or  regulated  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  (2)  the  administrative  supervision 
of  the  Federal  land  banks,  banks  for  cooperatives,  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  and  the  production  credit  corporations  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  assessed  against  such  institutions  and  that  the  amount 
so  collected  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  a 
special  fund.  Permanent  authority  for  these  assessments  is  contained 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944,  and  retention 
of  the  provision  in  the  annual  appropriation  act  is,  therefore,  un-  ' 
necessary. 

The  sixth  change  proposes  the  insertion  of  a  nev;  sentence  at  the  end 
of  the  item  to  make . available  the  collections  received  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  »the  costs  of  examining  and  supervising  the 
Corporations,  banks,  associations,  and  other  organizations  as  con¬ 
templated  by  section  601  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act 
of  1944. 

WORK  mER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General  Statement;  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  supervises,  coor¬ 
dinates,  and  administers  a  national  program  of  agricultural  credit 
pursuant  to  Executive . Order  No.  6084,  dated  March  27,  1933,  and  the 
various. acts  referred  to  in  the  following  brief  description  of  the 
functions  of  the  respective  institutions, '  funds,  or  activities: 

1.  The  Federal  land  banks  and  national  farm  loan  associations  were 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
approved  July  1?,  19l6  (39  Stat.  360).  The  12  Federal  land  banks, 
established  in  1917,  under  this  authority  and  in  conjunction  i/vith 
national'  farm  loan  associations,  provide  farmers  with  long-term 
credit  for  financing  the  purchase  of  land,  the  erection  of  building, 
the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment,  the  liquidation  of  indebted¬ 
ness  incurred  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  incurred  prior  to 
January  1,  1937,  and  for  other  agricultural  purposes.  (See  Table  4.) 

2.  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  v/ere  established  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923,  approved 
March  4,  1923  \k2  Stat.  1454).  The  12  intermediate  credit  banks, 
established  in  1923,  are  agricultural  banks  of ’discount  and  are  not 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  individuals.  The  loans  and  discounts 
made  by  the  banks  must  be  for  agricultural  purposes  and  have -a 
maturity  at  the  time  they  are  made  or  discounted  by  the  banks  of 
not  more  than  3  years.  (See  Table  $.) 

■* 

3.  The  production  credit  corporations  and  associations  were  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
approved  June  l6,  1933  (48  Stat.  257).  The  12  production  credit 
corporations,  organized  in  1933,  were  established  to  organize,  to 
assist  in  capitalizing,  and  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  credit  associations.  The  associations  are  composed  of  farmer- 
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borrowers  organized  to  meet  the  production  credit  needs  of-  local  agri¬ 
cultural  communities  by  making  loans  and  discounting  them  .with  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks.  (See  Table  6.)  •  "  ■ 

Lj.,  The  banks  for  cooperatives  were  established  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Farm  Cre'dit  Ac^  of  1953#  approved  June  l6,  1955  (h^ 

Stat.  257)  •  These  banks  extend  credit  to  cooperative  associations 
of  fanners  engaged  in  (1)  processing^  preparing  for  market,  handling 
or  market-ing  farm  products;  (2)  purchasing,  testing,  grading,  pro¬ 
cessing,  distributing,  or  furnishing  farm  supplies;  or  (3)  furnishing 
farm  business  services.  In  addition  to  the  12  district  banks  for 
cooperatives,  there  is  a  Central  Banlc  for  Cooperatives  which  makes 
loans  to  farmers’  cooperative  associa^tions  of  national  or  broad 
regional  scope.  The  division  of  lending  authority  between  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  the  district  banlc s  for  cooperatives  is 
prescribed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm.  Credit  Administration  in  such 
manner  as  best  prevents  duplication  of  effort  and  secures  greatest 
efficiency  in  extending  benefits  to  borrowers.  (See  Table  7«) 

■5*  The  emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  .activities  have  been  administered 
pursuai  to  the  provisions  of  th'e~'Xct's"*^f'’  JanuaFy  2  9»  1937  (50  Stat.  5) 
and  February  U,  1938  (52  Stat.  26),  and  various  prior  acts.  As  a  part 
of  its  emergency  aid  to  agriculture’.  Congress  has  made  available  funds 
for  emergency  loans  to  farmers  for  crop  production,  the,,  purchase -of 
feed  for  livestock,-  and  for  similar  purposes.  Prior  to-  1932>  such 
loans  were  restricted  to  flood,  drought,  or  storm- stricken  area's,,  but 
in  recent  years-,  with  the  excepition  of  the  19-5^  drought  relief  appro¬ 
priation,  there  has  been  no  limitation  as  to  area.  (See  Table  8.) 

6.  The  regional  agricultural  credit  corporations  were  established 
pursuant~to  the  provisions  of  the  Finergencjr'Re lief  and  Construction 
Act  of  1932,  approved  July  21,  1932  (i-i-7  Stat.  713)  •  These  corpora¬ 
tions  were  organized  by  bhe  Reconstruction -Finance  Corporation  in 
accordance  with  Section  201  (e)  of  that  Act.  The  corporations  were 
placed  in  voluntary  liquidation  in  193Ut  following  the  establishment 
of  the  production  credit  s^'^stem. 

In  January  19^3  "the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of 
■"Tashington,  D.  C.',  v/as  called  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
undertake  a  program  o-f  financing  the  production  of  food  and  fibers 
needed  in  the  v/ar  effort,  'for  assurance  that  all-out  production  would 
in  no  way  be  impeded  by  lack  of  credit*  This  program  vra.s  terminated 
on  June  30>  19U3*  Section  2  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  19144-,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  in  any  region  in  which  the  making  of  such  loans  and  .advantages 
is  necessary  in  •rder  to  finance  the  production  of  crops  or  live¬ 
stock  that  othervmse  vrould  not  be  produced  in.  that  region.  On  October 

7,  ^9h3f  "the  Secretary  authorized  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  of  -’'’’’ashington,  D.  C.,  to  make  such  loans  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  19144  extended- this .  authority  to. 
include  22  other  States.  Effective  January  1,  19144-,  "the  responsibility 
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for  the  lending,  collection,  and  accounting  activities  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  this  program  v/as  placed  in  the  emergency  crop 
and  feed  loan  offices  and  their  field  supervisors  act  as  loan  repre¬ 
sentatives.  (See  Tables  9,  10,  and  11.) 

°  land  banks  were  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions 

of  the  Federal  Farm  Lo"an  Act,  approved  July  17,  I916  (39  Stat,  3^0). 
doing  stock  land  banks  are  privately  capitalized  institutions  and 
are  managed  by  officers  who  are  chosen  by  boards  of  directors  elected 
b^r  stockholders.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of,  and 
are  examined  by,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Emergency  Fam 
Mortgage  Act  of  1933^  approved  Maj/-  12,  1933  (4-8  Stat.  46),  provided 
that  after  that  date  no  joint  stock  land  bank  should  issue  nev/  tax- 
exempt  bonds  or  make  any  farm  loans  except  as  might  be  necessary  and 
incidental  to  the  refinancing  of  existing  loans  or  bond  issues  or  to 
the  sale  of  real  estate.  On  June  30,  1944,  12  joint  stock  land  banks, 
excluding  3  in.  receivership,  were  still  in  process  of  liquidation. 

The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  also  established  a  fund  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  assist  the  banlcs  in  their 
liquidation.  The  fund  has  now  lapsed.  (See  Table  12.) 

8.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  approved  Ji,me  15,  1929  (46  Stat.  11), 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  of  •'1500,000,000 

use  by  the  Federal  Fam  Board  in  making  loans  to  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  and  to  stabilization  corporations.  The  purpose  of  the  fund,  as 
expressed  in  the  Act,  was  to  protect,  control,  and  stabilize  the  currents 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in.  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  their  food  products.  The  supervision  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  fund  were  transferred  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  by 
Executive  Order  No.  6084,  dated  March  27,  1933»  Uith  the  organization 
of  the  banks  for  cooperatives  in  1933,  'the  fund  was  placed  in  liquida¬ 
tion.  (See  Table  I3.) 

9.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of 
1926  (Ijli.  StatV  S0''2),  the  FaTrm  Credit  Administration  renders  services 
to  associations  of  producers  of  agricultural  products  and  federations 
and  subsidiaries  thereof  engaged  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  including  processing,  vrarehousing,  manufacturing, 
storage,  and  the  cooperative  purchasing  of  farm  supplies,  credit, 
financing,  insurance,  and  other  cooperative  activities. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  general  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  discharging  its  responsibilities  for 
supervision,  coordination,  and  examination  of  the  banks  and  corpora¬ 
tions  named  above,  the  making  and  collecting  of  emergency  crop,  feed, 
and  seed  loans,  the  liquidation  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving 
Fund,  and  the  extension  of  services  to  cooperative  associations  of 
agricultural  producers,  ■'"ith  the  exception  of  the  crop  loan  program 
which  is  administered  by  employees  of  the  Fam  Credit  Administration, 
the  present  agricultural  lending  program  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  carried  forvfard  through  corporations 
operating  in  the  12  farm  credit  districts  into  which  the  continental 
■United  States  is  divided. 
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Current  Program;  The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in  discharging  its 
statutory  responsibility  for  the  supervision,  coordination,  and 
administration  of  the  various  agricultural  lending  enterprises 
within  its  structure,  is  continuing  to  emphasize  the  wartime  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  field  of  agricultural  credit.  '  In  recognition  that  farm 
income  has  risen  substantially,  farmers  are  being  urged  to  reduce 
their  indebtedness,  buy  war  bonds,  and  provide  reserves  for 
the  future  out  of  their  increased  income.  All  Federal  land  banks 
and  production  credit  corporations  have  qualified  as  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  sale  of  v/ar  bonds  to  farmers  and  are 
utilizing  the  services  and  facilities  of  national  farm  loan  associa¬ 
tions  and  production  credit  associations  in  so  doing.  They  are  also 
urging  farmers  to  make  provision  for  payment  of  income  taxes.  To 
combat  inflationary  trends,  farm  m.ortgage  credit  is  being  extended 
on  the  basis  of  normal  values,  and  other  lenders  "are  being  urged  to 
do  likeY/ise.  Demands  for  new  credit  are  being  met  promptly  within 
farm  credit  policies,  and  all  assistance  possible  is  being  given  to 
the  financing  and  attaining  of  the  production  goals  of  agriculture 
for  food  an.d  fiber. 

•  Selected  Data  on  Operations  of  Agricultural  Lending  Programs:  There 
follow  schedules  vdiich  reflect  the  amount  of  loans  made  during  the 
last  Ii.  years,  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  as  of  the  end  of  each 
such  year,  the  gross  assets  at  the  end  of  each  such  year,  and  se¬ 
lected  comparative  data  for  each  of  the  programs  administered  or 
supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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FEDERAL  L/\ND  BMKS 
Table  ij.  -  Selected  comparative  data 


Item 

June  30,  1942 

J\me  30,  19il3 

June  30,  19l!i| 

Gross  assets,.....,... 

235,21^,218 

$2,065,198,506 

$1,830,158,9118 

Loans  outstanding: 

Number . . 
Araount 

583,601 

1:1,705,805,529 

522,781 

nMQ9,hh9>95Q 

li50,L-33 

S1,21;5,I;62,792 

Loans  closed  during  year 
ended: 

TTirtn'hR'r  . . 

15,786 
■  |62,00l!.,817 

13,868 

$53,756,513 

17,178 

$61|.,999,i63 

Ainoujit 

Repayments  of  loans 
during  year  ended,... 

>!151,9U7,316 

$256,958,809 

$2911,522,761 

Loans  delinquent: 

Nuraber 

Amoxmt , , 

81,226 

.^262,351^,008 

1^7,982 

01116,523,870 

29,128 

$87,571,1311 

Percent  of  loans  cfelxquent 

Number . . 

Amount 

13«9 

i5.il 

9.2 

9.8 

6.5 

7.0 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs' 
certificates  acquired 
during  the  year  ended: 

Number . . 

Ihvestraent 

l!-,  21,1.5 
$17,161,630 

2,h76 

$10,871,591 

859 

$3,925,9li9 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs' 
certificates  disposed 
of  during  the  year  enifec 
Number ; 

JllO  le..,a.oo...o«» 

Parx «««,., .....a.* 

Inve  stinent 

12,081; 

896 

157,860,61.0 

8,078 

527 

$38,813,9li3 

3,700 

230 

$16,519,239 

Real  estate  and  shs’iffs' 
certificates  on  hand: 
Number 

Inve  stment .......... 

:  10,8l;6 

I5l;,811,686 

5,215 

$25,071,681; 

2,3l;5 

111,268,610 

Bonds  outstanding..... 

|l,67l4556,5ip 

$1,1;1;0,586,200 

$1,095,596,300 

Capital  stock  and  sur¬ 
plus  paid  in  -  United 
States  Government ... . 

$213,235,203 

0263,096,7511 

$255,227,81|I 

Capital  stock  ov.med  by 
borrowers 

0105,289,770 

$9^,777,883 

$81,881,1;26 
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FEDERAL  IITTSmiEDIATE  CREDIT  BAITKS 
Table  5  “  Selected  comparative  data 


Item 

June  30,  19^-2 

June  30,  19^1-3 

June  30,  19h-h 

Gross  assets .. 0 . 

$389,900,731 

$382,986,947 

$376,817,653 

Loans  and  discounts  out¬ 
standing,  . . 

308,087,558 

32I..,  604,416 

321,025,910 

Loans  and  discounts  made 
during  year  ended,... 

70lj,h22,61j4 

883,954,561 

948,333,052 

Debentures  outstanding. 

299,L70,000 

291,985,000 

285,040,000 

Debentures  issued  during 
year . . . 

1-18,025,000 

423,230,000 

439,055,000 

Franchise  tax, ......... 

1/  315,168 

2/  587,382 

3/  231,011 

Capital  stock  (ormed  by 
U»  S.  Government).... 

60 >000, 000 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

Earned  surplus . 

h/  20,383,515 

20,811,840 

21,504,847 

Reserve  for  contingencies 

6,825,000 

8,046,000 

8,325,000 

1/  Represents  tax  for  the  calendar  year  19ill  paid  in  January  I9I1.2. 
”2’/  Represents  tax  of  *1^65,059  Foi*  "the  calendar  year  19^2  paid  in 

January  ^3,  s-^d  $122,323  for  the  six  months . ended  June  30,  19^3 > 
paid  in  July  19^3* 

3/  Represents  tax  payable  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  194U* 
IT/  Includes  undivided  profits  in  the  amount  of  |1, 333^822. 
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PRODUCTIOM  CREDIT  CORPORATIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 
Table  6  -  Selected  comparative  data 


Item 

’June  30,  I9I1.2 

June  30,  1943 

June  30,  1944 

Production  credit  corporations 

Gross  assetso . , . , , , , , , , . , 

.$126,620,12^ 

1127,410,206 

1123,191,997 

Production  credib  associabions; 
Gross  assets 0 . 

$368,168,341.9 

f.388,078,104 

$394,043,775 

Nimber  of  associations... 

537 

533 

1/  522 

Borrower  membership . 

273,284. 

286,799 

2BB,480 

Loans  made  during  year 
ended . , . . , . ,  , , , , , . » . » . 

$461,11^7,273 

$502,5li7,6l2 

1502,006,142 

Jjoans  outstanding. . . , .  . . . 

$247,895,ij91 

$256,990,833 

"268,788,911 

Stock  ovmed  by  borrowers 
(Class  B)  ............. . 

721,217,912 

$24,291,412 

'::26,525,592 

Stoc];:  owned  by  production 
credit  corporations 
(and  others)  (Class  A). 

$84,945,714 

$82,611,259 

2/  $68,276,197 

1/  Includes  51?  active  associations  and  5  associations  in  liquidation, 
2/  Of  this  aiTiount  *23066,001  is  otmed  by  individuals. 


BANKS  FOR  COOPERA. TIVES 
Table  7  **  Selected  comparative  data 


Item 

Jxme  50,  1942 

June  30,  1943 

June  30,  1944 

Gross  assets 0 ... . 

f 194, 110,964 

4233,877,108 

7230,639,956 

Number  of  borrowing 

cooperatives ............. 

1,732 

1,476 

1,528 

Loans  and  advances  made 
during  year  ended. ....... 

'';200',9i'3,4l8 

$267,289,848 

"416,165,106 

Loans  outstanding ........  . 

')101,225,869 

*101,885,250 

01115,015,678 

Notes  purchased  from 
cooperatives  under  CCC 
contracts  to  purchase 
during  year  ended........ 

047,228,569 

$98,874,697 

055,082,392 

Notes  p\,irchased  from 
cooperatives  under  CCC 
contracts  to  purchase 
outstanding 

$11,897 ,878 

.152.111.579 

19,431,322 

Capital  stock  or  guaranty 
fuind  ovmed  by  borrowers.. 

"4,933,300 

■04,929,800 

''5,485,700 

Capital  stock  o^med  by 

IJ.  S.  Government......... 

■'144,000,000 

(172,000,000 

$177,000,000 

E?'[SRGEWCy  CROP  MD  DROUGHT  RELIEF  LOANS 
Table  8  -  Selected  comparative  data  3^/ 
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JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANKS 

Table  12.  Selected  comparative  data 
(including  banks  in  receivership) 


Item 

June  30,  19i+2 

June  30,  1943 

June  30,  19^16- 

Gross  assets o ... o ...  0 0 „ 0 o o . 

Number  oO  banks. . . . 

Loans  outstanding: 

082,637,097 

31 

155,656,617 

26- 

015,717,955 

15 

Number . 

7,917 

3,997 

838 

Amount ..................... 

027,365,970 

014,319,859 

02,386,288 

Loans  delinquent. ............ 

*3,918,008 

01,700,722 

0299,401 

Percent  delinquent, .......... 

14.3 

11.9 

12,5 

Number  of  properties  held.... 

Real  estate,  sheriffs’ 
certificates,  purchase, 
monej''  'mortgages,  contracts, 
and  real  estate  notes 

2,828 

1,738 

1 

j 

707 

» 

receivable . . 

-^)i.^,995,08i. 

027,225,070 

010,840,846 

Bonds  and  notes  payable ..... . 

059,703,131 

038,871,022 

017,330,803 
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AGRICULTURAL  MRKETIUG  ACT  REVOLVING  FUND 
Table  I3  -  Progress  in  liquidation 


Date 

Loans 

outstanding 

Balance  of 
assets  acquired 
in  liquidation  of 
loans 

May  26,  1933 . . . 0 . . . .  0  . , . .  0  0  =  , . , 

7666 , 262 , 668 

- 

December  31,  1933  ° « 

336,091,770 

$3,666,226 

December  31 ,  1934* . » « » 0 . » . «  » 0 . . 

166,910,630 

299,725 

December  3I,  1935  • .  .  „  0  .  0  0  . .  , 

115,858,561 

606,355 

December  31,  1936. = » » • » . • = » • . . « 

121,761,863 

596,665 

December  3I,  1937  « 

98,970,777 

9,265,868 

December  31 ,  1938  o. ....  a . 

91,183,006 

8,596,988 

December  31 ,  1939  00  .0  0 

87,207,063 

8,073,060 

December  31 ,  196-0 

1/  16,661,370 

7,707,201 

June  30 ,  I96-I « . . . .  0  0  0  .  0 , ,  0  0  « 0 . 0 

15,663,563 

6,978,825 

Juno  30,  IOIlS.  0  0  0  . 0  , 0  0  0  c  .  , ,  , .  c  0 

12,628,301 

7,532,136  ' 

June  30,  196-3 .....  0  0  0 0  0  0  c  0  .  0  0 

10,851,956 

6,916,177 

June  30,  1966. 

2,910,637 

2,765,637 

1/  During  the  year  19il0>  loans  to  stabilization  corporations  were  ro- 

ported  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  for  collection, 
and  therefore  have  been  removed  from  loans  outstanding. 
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(b)  Farmers'  Crop  Production  and  Harvesting  Loans, 
Farm  Credit  Administra'tioli  ~ 


Fiscal  Year 

1914-6 


Available  funds: 


Reappropriations ................. 

112,362,712 

^^5,821,232 

Collections  (Pursuant  t« 

Public  Ho.  367,  78bh  Congress). 

17,918,000 

18,233,000 

Total . . 

30,280,712 

2)4,0514.,  232 

Obligations: 

Loans  ....................  ,,..0, 0.. . 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

Transfer  to  "Salaries  and 

expenses.  Farm  Credit 
Administration" ................ 

h,h39Mo 

3,81+5,209 

Total . . . . 

2l4.,k59,kQO 

5,821,232 

23,814.5,209 

209,023 

Het  available . . . . 

Deduct  estimated  funds  available 
for  reappropriation  in  succeed¬ 
ing  year  ..c  o .  -5,821,252  -209,023 


Total  estimate  or  appropriation.... 


'^^ORK  IBTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General  Statement:  The  Emergency  Crop  and  Peed  Loan  Division  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  making  and  collection  of  loans  authorized  b3'-'  the  Act  of* 
January  29,  1937  (50  Stat.  5),  as  amended  by  Joint  Resolution  of 
Februar^r  h,  1938  (52  Stat.  26),  as  ivell  as  the  collection  of  all  loans 
made  under  preceding  Acts  of  Congress  of  a  similar  nature.  The  loans 
authorized  by  this  Act  are  not  available  under  its  terms  to  fanners 
^irho  can  obtain  loans  for  similar  purposes  from  usual  commercial  or 
other  Farm,  Credit  sources.  The  loans  are  limited  to  crop  production 
purposes  and  production  or  purchase  of  feed  for  livestock,  that  is, 
designed  to  enable  farmers  v/ho  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  other 
sources  to  carry  on  their  normal  farming  operations. 

Prior  to  1932,  loans  were  limited  by  Congress  to  certain  areas  which 
had  been  affected  by  flood,  drought,  or  other  acts  of  nature,  but 
beginning  ^vith  1932  and  each  subsequent  year,  with  the  exception  of 
1936-  drought  relief  appropriation,  the  making  of  crop  loans  for  these 
purposes,  has  been  authorized  on  a  national  basis. 
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Curront  Program;  The  emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  program,  under  the  Act 
of  January  29,  1937  (50  Stat.  5),  provides  loans  to  farmers  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  credit  from  usual  commercial  or  Farm  Credit  sources. 

The  lending  program  is  being  directed  to  aid  in  the  achievement  of  the 
production  goals  of  agriculture  for  food  and  fiber  and  the  borrowers 
are  urged  to  produce  sufficient  garden  products  for  the  subsistence  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  as  rrell  as  forage  for  the  maintenance 
of  livestock  viiich  v/ill  relieve  the  pressure  on  transportation  facilities, 
and  for  the  subsistence  necessities  which  might  otherwise  be  purchased 
in  local  markets. 

In  addition,  the  current  loan  program  is  devoting  its  attention  to 
collections  on  outstanding  accounts  of  loans  made  in  1921  and  subse¬ 
quent  jT-ears.  Farm  income  has  been  such  that  collections  on  these  old 
loans  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Hovirever,  as  heretofore,  it 
is  not  the  policy  to  force  collections  when  to  do  so  will  impose  hard¬ 
ship  upon  the  borrowers. 

Table  8  included  earlier  in  these  explanatory  notes,  contains  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  selected  data  on  the  operations  imder  this  program. 

(c)  Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund 


This  budget  schedule  reflects  actual  and  estimated  transactions  under 
the  revolving  fund  established  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
June  15,  1929  (^1-6  Stat.  28).  Expenditures  out  of  this  fund  are  to 
cover  loans  to  cooperative  associations  solely  to  protect  loans  pre- 
viousljr  made  to  such  associations  in  order  to  provide  for  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  total  indebtedness;  for  the  maintenance  of  property 
acquired  by  foreclosures;  and  for  subscriptions  to  capital  stock  of 
the  Banks  for  Cooperatives.  Collections  of  principal  and  interest, 
proceeds  from  the  rental  or  sale  oj?  properties  acquired  under  fore¬ 
closure  proceedings,  and  reductions  in  capital  stock  of  banks  for 
cooperatives  are  likewise  shoMm. 

(d)  Loans  to  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations,  Revolving  Fund 


This  schedule  shows  collections  of  principal  of  loans  made  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3j  1952  (I-!-?  Stat.  60) .  No  obliga¬ 
tions  ?rere  incurred  or  are  anticipated  from  this  fund  during  19Ull-, 
I9U5,  and  197f6. 

(e)  Farm  Credit  Administration  Revolving  Fund 


This  schedule  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  status  of  the  revolving 
fund  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 f  as  amended,  which  provides  for 
a  revolving  fund  not  to  exceed  7120,000,000  vdiich  may  be  used  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  production  credit  corporations.  No  expenditures  were 
made  or  are  anticipated  from  this  fund  during  the  fiscal  years  19^9-1, 

1955  j  01'  19h^* 
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(f)  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  Revolving  Fund 

This  schedule  is  for  the  purpose  o.f  shov/ing  the  status  of  the  revolving 
fund  mder  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 >  3-s  aaTiended.,  vjhich  provided  for 
a  revolving  fund  of  not  to  exceed  'Ui-0 > 000 , 000 ,  which  may  be  used  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  and/or 
paid- in-surplus  of  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banlcs.  ITo  expenditures 
v/ere  made  or  are  anticipated  from  this  fund  during  the  fiscal  years 
19^-!-5j  or  19i-!.6« 

(g)  Farmers  *  Crop  Production  and  Harvesting  Loans,  (1935“1936) 


This  schedule  reflects • collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
made  pursuant  to  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year 
1935,  approved  March  21,  1935  {k9  Stat.  U9). 

(h)  Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas,  (193/~1935) 


This  schedule  shows  collections  of  principal  on  loans  made  in  drought- 
stricken  areas  during  the  fiscal  years  193/  1935,  pursuant  to  the 

Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1935,  approved  June  19,  193/ 
(/8  Stat.  1056). 

(i)  Farmers'  Crop  Production  and  Harvesting  Loans,  193/” 1935) 


This  schedule  reflects  collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
made  to  farmers  under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  of  March 
10,  193/  (/S  Stat.  /02) . 

(j)  Farmers'  Seed,  Feed,  and  Rehabilitation  Loans,  (1921-1931) 

This  schedule  shows  collections  of  principal  on  loans  made  to  farmers 
for  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer  and  for  rehabilitation 
purposes  made  ujider  the  provisions  of  several  Acts  of  Congress  during 
the  years  1921  to  1931,  inclusive. 

(ic)  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Relief,  Crop  Production  Loans  (RFC  Finds) 


This  schedule  reflects  collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
made  to  farmers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  Act  of  January  22,  1932,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  February  /,  g 

1933.  I 

(l)  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Relief,  Supervision  Expense  Funds,  | 

Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations  I 

Under  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  July  21,  1932,  author-  ff 

ity  was  granted  to  create  in  any  of  the  12  Federal  Land  Bank  Districts, 
a  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  | 

not  less  than  ‘”.3,000,000  to  be  subscribed  for  and  paid  bj/-  the  RFC  out 
of  the  unexpended  balance  of  funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  Section  2  of  the  act  of  January  22,  1932,  Under  ^  ■ 
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Executive  Order  No.  SOdlj.,  dated  March  27,  1933>  "the  responsibility 
for  supervision  of  the  Regional  ^agricultural  Credit  Corporations  vjas 
transferred  to  the  Farm  Credit  x...drainistration,  although  funds  to 
cover  expense  of  supervision  continue  to  be  supplied  by  the  RFC. 

The  budget  schedule  is  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  the  receipt  and 
obligation  of  necessary  supervisory  expense  funds. 

(m)  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Relief,  Operating  Expenses,  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporations  (RFC  Funds) 


This  schedule  reflects  the  receipt  and  obligation  of  funds  provided 
for  the  operation  of  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations.  Under 
the  Act  of  Jtdy  21,  1932  (L.?  Stat.  713)  j  'the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Ttras  authorized  to  create  in  any  of  the  12  Federal  Land 
Bank  Districts,  a  Regional  .agricultural  Credit  Corporation  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  not  loss  than  ''5 j000,000,  such  capital  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  RFC  and  paid  for  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  funds  allocated 
and  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Section  2  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act  of  January  22,  1932.  The 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  these  Corporations  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  under  Executive  Order  No. 

608k,  dated  March  27,  1933 ^  although  the  RFC  continues  to  supply  the 
funds  for  such  operation. 

PASSENGER- CARRYI NG  VEHI C LE  S 

As  previously  indicated  in  the  explanation  of  language  changes  in  this 
item  for  19^1-6,  the  estimates  provide  for  the  purchase  of  one  car  at 
a  gross  cost  of  71,500  (net  cost  .1,200,  allowing  'jJOO  for  trade-in), 
which  ViTould,  if  consummated,  replace  the  six-year  old  car  now  operated 
in  ’■’■ashington,  D.  C. 

Each  annual  appropriation  under  this  heading,  since  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  v/as  created  in  1933»  has  carried  language  specifically 
authorizing  its  use  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles.  Of  the  three 
motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles  operated  by  FCA,  t\^o  are 
maintained  in  Kansas  City  and  one  in  '  ashington.  The  latter  is  a 
1939  Buick  I[.-door  Sedan  purchased  in  .\ugust,  1939*  The  authorization 
to  purchase  and  exchange  one  car  in  19h^  is  requested  in  order  to 
provide  for  replacement  of  one  of  the  overage  cars  now  in  use  when 
such  action  is  required. 
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FEDERilL  FAILM  MORTdlGE  CORPORATION 

(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses^!* 

Appropriation  Act,  19^5  o  o  o,'.  o. 

Budget  estimate ,  191+6 . .  o  , 

Decrease  (including  s?72,l.]i|i|-  for  overtime)  ........... 


^Payable  from  fimds  of  the  Corporation 

DECREASE 

(1)  A  decrease  of  790 >000  in  funds  required  for  adrainistrative  expenses. 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  for  c7)mposed  of 

(a)  An  estimated  net  decrease  of  (jl,l4ls.0'7766  in  reimbursements  to  the 
Federal  land  banks  for  handling  the  Corporation's  business.  This 

is  due  primarily  to  the  elimination  from  the  estimates  of  funds  to 
cover  loan  acquisition  costs  because  the  authority  to  make  land 
banlc  commissioner  loans  empires  July  1,  191-1-5 • 

(b)  A  decrease  of  '|151i076  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  velume  and  cost 
of  services  and  facilities  to  be  furnished  the  Corporation  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  ''^158,138  in  estimated  expenses'  for  ,  services  to  be 
performed  for  the  Corporation  by  the  Treasury  .Department  and  the 
Federal  reserve  banks,  and  the  deletion  of  a  transfer  heretofore 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  decrease  in 
Treasury  Department  and  Federal  reserve  bank  service  costs  results 
from  calling 'for  redemption  of  all  of  the  Corporation's  bonds 
formerly  held  by  the  public, 

CH/iNGES  IN  LA-NGUAGE 

The  estimate  includes  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  . 
follov/s  (nei7  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  v/ith  brackets): 

Not  to  exceed  [§8,200,000]  §6,It.50iOOO  of  the  funds  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  established  by  the  Act 
of  Januar3r  31,  I93I+  (12  U.S.C.  1020''1020h) ,  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  during  the  fiscal  year  [19^1-5]  19^6  for  administrative 
expenses  of  tlio  Corporation,  including  *  ‘-i=  [purchase,] 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying  vehicles,  to  be  used  only  for  official 
purposes;  *  *  *  and  q.11  other  necessary  administrative  ex¬ 
penses:  Provided,  '[That  all  expenditures  which  under  the 
accounting  system  prescribed  for  the  Corporation  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  are  to  bo  treated  as  capital  in-, 
veskments,  increasing  the  book  value  of  acquired  fixed 
property  (real  estate  and  chattel),  shall  be  considered  as 
nonadministrative  expenses  for  the  purposes  hereof:  Provided 
further, ]  That  except  for  the  limitation  in  amounts  horoinboforo 


§8,200,000 
6,I|.30,000 
-1,750,000  (1) 
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specified,  and  the  restrictions  in  respect  to  travel  expenses, 
the  administrative  expenses  and  other  obligations  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  incurred,  allov/ed,  and  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of  January  31  ^  ^93h>  3-s  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  10l6-1020h). 

The  first  change  deletes  the  authority  heretofore  carried  imder  this  item 
for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles.  As  far  as  can  be  for- 
seen  at  this  time,  no  purchases  of  cars  vdll  be  made  under  this  item  in 
19i-!-6,  and  the  retention  of  the  authority  is,  therefore,  unnecessary. 

The  second  change  deletes  the  first  proviso  of  this  item  which  defines 
nona'dministrative  expenses  since  such  definition  is  now  contained  in 
Section  603  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act,  approved 
September  21,  19 Ml-,  Public  Law  1|25. 

IMDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General  statement;  The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  was  created 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  approved  January  3I, 

19311-  (M  Stat.  3L1U).  It  is  a  isiholly  ovmed  Government  corporation 
designed  (1)  to  assist  in  financing  the  Federal  land  banks  during 
periods  of  emergency,  and  (2)  to  provide  funds  for  loans  to  be  made 
by  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
32  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1938  (M  Stat.  i+S). 

The  business  of  the  Corporation  is  handled  .for  it  by  other  agencies 
or  departments  of  the  Government  authorized  by  la\Y  to  make  their 
s  ervices  and  facilities  available  to  the  Corporation.  Services  are 
performed  for  the  Corporation  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration;  the 
t’velve  Federal  land  banlcs,  one  in  each  Farm  Credit  District;  the  Federal 
reserve  banlcs;  and  the  Treasury  Department.  The  expenses  of  tho  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  incurred  originally  by  tho  agencies  performing  the  service 
for  the  Corporation  and  the  Corporation  reimbursos  each  of  them  for 
the  service  so  rendered.  It  is  estimated  that  "’■:6,1-l50,000  of  the  .funds 
of  the  Corporation  v/ill  be  required  for  this  purpose  in  19^6. 


There  follows  a  summarization  of  the  estim.ates  of  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
penses  to  be  incurred  by  the  various  offices  and  agencies  in  perform¬ 
ing  services  for  the  Corporation: 


1.  Federal  land  banks.  The  Federal  land  banks,  as  agents  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  service  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 
and  handle  the  servicing  and  sale  of  real  estate  on  behalf  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  estimated  that  tho  cost  of  such  services  will  be .  =  o 


(^5,896, 5ij4 


2.  Farm.  Credit  Administration.  The  central  office  o.f  the  Admini¬ 
stration  through  its  personnel  and  the  facilities  available  to  it 
furnishes  statistical  and  research  information,  maintains  the 
•  Corpora.tion’ s  Central  Office  accounting  records,  audits  its  vouchors 
prior  to  disbursement,  exercises  supervision  over  tho  Federal  land 
banlcs  in  the  making  and  servicing  o.f  the  Corporation's  loan  business 


and  serves  in  other  advisory  or  administrative  capacitios.  The 
cost  of  such  services  is  estimated  at.o.. . .  508,^1-56 


3.  United  States  Treasury  Department: 


Public  Debt  Service:  The  Public  Debt  Service  receives  Corporation 
bonds  from,  the  Biireau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  retains  custody 
of  them  until  shipped  to  Federal  reserve  banks  for  issuance;  main¬ 
tains  records  concerning  outstanding  Corporation  bonds  and  un¬ 
issued  coupon  bonds  in  the  hands  of  Federal  reserve  banks;  audits 
the  accounts  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  ■'.vith  respect  to  the  is¬ 
suance  of  Corporation  bonds;  handles  bond  exchange  transactions 
and  mo.intains  proper  records  in  connection  therewith;  and  audits 
canceled  securities.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  services  is..  5^000 


Treasurer  of  the  United  States:  The  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  acts  as  custodian  for  securities  or/ned  by  the  Corporation; 
acts  as  depository  for  the  cash  of  the  Corporation;  redeems  the 
bends  and  interest  coupons  when  matured,  and  issues  and  pays  checks 
on  the  basis  of  certificates  of  the  Public  Debt  Service  for  interest 
on  registered  bonds.  The  cost  of  these  services  is  estimated 


at , . 


10,000 


Ij..  Federal  reserve  banlcs.  The  Federal  reserve  banks  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States  maintain  stocks  of  unissued  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corperation  coupon  bonds  for  the  nurposo  of  making 
denominational  exchange.  They  also  pay,  vrhon  presented,  matured 
interest  coupons  and  bonds  of  the  Corporation  for  which  they  are 
reimbursed  from  Corporation  funds  on  deposit  y/ith  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  The  cost  of  services  to  be  performed  by  the 
Federal  reserve  banlcs  is  estimated  at .............. ....... .  ^,000 

5.  Miscellaneous  general.  It  is  estimated  that  there  y/ill  be 
miscellaneous  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  other  than 
those  enumerated  above  in  the  amount  of....................  25,000 

Total,  estimated  administrative  expenses,  I9U6. ............ $6, 11.50, 000 


Current  prograiTi:  The  lending  authority  of  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner, 
vfaose  loans  are  financed  by  the  Federal  Fapm  Mortgage  Corporation, 
expires  on  Julj^  1,  19^!-5*  'bho  absence  of  additional  legislation, 

the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  program  in  the  fiscal  year 
191-I-6  will  be  demoted  to  the  servicing  of  outstanding  loans  and  real 
estate  on  its  books  as  of  the  date  the  lending  authority  expires. 

As  in  the  past,  farmer  borrowers  will  bo  urged  to  use  their  in¬ 
creased  income  to  curtail  their  indebtedness,  buy  v/ar  bonds,  and  to 
establish,  reserves  for  their  future  protection. 

The  Federal  land  banks  as  agents  of  the  Corporation  will  continue  to 
service  all  outstanding  loans  and  acquired  real  estate  and  otherwise 
conduct  the  mortgage  business  affairs  of  the  Corporation.  In  general, 
the  same  policies  follo^ved  by  the  land  banlcs  in  servicing  their  ovm 
loans  Tidll  bo  follcwed  in  making  and  servicing  commissioner  loans. 

This  procedure  also  makes  available  the  servicosand  facilities  of 
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the  national  farm  loan  associations  to  the  Corporation  in  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  its  business  and  makes  possible  the  decentralization  of  essential 
services  to  farmer  borrowers. 

There  follow  selected  comparative  data  on  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

FEDERAL  FARlvI  MORTGAGE  CORPORTlTIOH 


Table  1  -  Selected  comparative  data 


Item 

June  30,  19h2 

June  30,  1943 

June  30,  1944 

Gross  asset s c  o  o  o .  o 

,k01 ,13^  Mh 

71,154,861,167 

7631,157,926 

Loans  outstanding: 

Number  o.. ,o . 
Amoimt  0  0  0  •>  =  o  c .  0  o  .  .  o .  o ,  o 

411,579 

^^567,745,303 

353,954 

7463,257,083 

294,539 

7368,880,901 

Loans  closed  during  year 
ended ;  .,,o ....  =.o. ...  o.. , 

Number ............... 

..bnoimt .............  . 

19,692 

m,956,322 

15,018 

126,574,787 

17,781 

031,701,354 

Repayments  of  loans 

during  year  ended...... 

•7)86 , 746 , 206 

8127,128,263 

8122,313,600 

Loans  del inquent : 

Number ................. 

ilmount ................. 

63,933 

.7112,072,786 

37,911 

761,792,297 

^,755 

$38,067,595 

Percent  of  loans  delinqumb; 
Number ................. 

Amount ................. 

15.5 

19.7 

10.7 

13.3 

8.4 

10.3 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs’ 
certificates  acquired 
during  the  year  ended: 
Number ............... 

Invostiment ........... 

.  3,1+38 

?H, 078, 222 

2,881 

110,042,123 

1,149 

04,522!-,  078 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs’ 
certificates  disposed 
of  during  the  year  ended: 
Number : 

’".Tiole .............. 

Part ............... 

Investment ........... 

5,41.4 

718,730,913 

4,169 

309 

116,149,633 

2,546 

158 

010,168,876 

Real  estate  and  sheriff's 
certificates  on  hand: 
Nuaber ............... 

Investment .......... 

4,539 

716,481,692 

3,226 

?11,885,959 

1,816 

06,923,046 

Bonds  outstanding. ....... 

71,192,764,200 

7929,764,200 

0365,000,000 

Capital  stock. ........... 

2100,000,000 

7100,000,000 

2100,000,000 
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(b)  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  Excess  Capital  Stock 

This  schedule  reflects  the  capital  of  "'lOO^OOOjOOO  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  Jmie  25,  19i^0  (12  U.S.C.  1020b). 

The  Act  of  January  31>  1934-  (12  U.S.C.  1020-1020h)  establishing  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  authorized  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  subscribe,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  in  the  amount  of  3200,000,000. 
The  above-cited  Act  of  June  25,  194-0  authorized  the  Corporation  to 
repaj'-  to  the  Treasury  all  araouints  in  excess  of  ”.100,000,000  vdiich  had 
been  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  to  be  held  as 
a  fund  available  for  subscription,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  the  capital  of  the  Corporation  v/hen,  in  the  judg-  - 
ment  of  the  Corporation  directors,  additional  subscriptions  to  its 
capital  are  necessary. 
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PEMTY  MAIL 

Spction  2,  Public  Law  5^^.  Centres s 

(Allotnent  to  Farm  Credit  Adninistration) 

Category  1  Category  2  Total 

19^5  $3,SH7  '  $s4,651  $SS,29S 

19^6  3.6i3 _ 101.927 _ 105.3^0 

Change  -34 _ +17.276 _ +17.242 

Category  1  consists  of  Hews  for  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  a  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  containing  brief  articles  regarding  various  phases  of  cooperation; 
bulletins  containing  technical  presentations  of  results  of  research  for 
distribution  among  cooperatives  and  v^orkers  in  the  field  of  cooperatives; 
legal  summaries  of  cases  relating  to  farmers'  cooperative  associations; 
circulars  on  farm  mortgage  credit,  production  credit  and  cooperative 
credit;  and  other  tymes  of  publications  necessary  for  disseminating 
economic,  statistical  and  historical  information  regarding  the  program, 
organization,  and  business  methods  of  cooperative  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  as  required  by  the  Cooperative  Mar¬ 
keting  Act  (7  U. S.C,  453).  All  such  publications  are  mailed  only  upon 
specific  request. 


Category  2  consists  of  general  operational  and  administrative  mailing  for 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  Kansas  City,  the  offices  in  VJ'a.shington, 
U.  C. ,  resident  examiners,  field  examination  personnel,  farm  loan  regis¬ 
trars  and  chief  rpvievring  appraisers  located  in  the  12  Farm  Credit  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  11  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  offices.  There  are  alss 
included  mailings  incident  to  the  making  and  collecting  of  emergency 
crop  and  feed  loans  v'hich  involve  the  mailing  of  loan  applications,  notes, 
mortgages,  loan  checks,  billings,  canceled  notes  for  accounts  paid  in 
full,  releases  of  crop  mortgages  and  notices  to  borrowers  whose  accounts 
are  past  due.  In  addition,  the  use  of  mail  facilities  for  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  needed  in  connection  vdth  studies  of  the  economic,  legal, 
financial,  social,  and  other  phases  of  cooperation  and  the  surveys  and 
analyses  of  accounts  an(?  business  practices  of  representative  cooperative 
associations  is  included  uncler  this  category. 

The  increase  of  $17,242  for  1946  is  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  offices  and  is  based  upon  the  expectation  that 
during  19^5  i't  will  not  be  possible  to  confirm  all  outstanding  accounts, 
but  that  work  in  19^6  will  include  a  confirmation  of  all  outstanding 
accounts,  requiring  500*000  additional  mailings,  and  that  considerable 
increased  mailing  vrill  result  from  the  passage  of  Public  Lav;  5IS,  7Sth 
Congress,  approved  December  20,  1944,  an  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  compromise,  adjust,  or  cancel  certain  indebtedness, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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ITiOOD  CONTROL 


This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  balances  of  orior  year 
transfers  of  funds  to  the  Department  of  Agricultuu-e  from  appropriations 
made  to  the  I'Jar  Department  .for  flood  control  purposes.  These  funds  were 
transferred  for  preliminary  examinations  and  .surveys,  and  for  measures 
for  run-off  and  v;ater-flow  retardation  and  soil-erosion  prevention  on 
watersheds  of  streams  for  v'hich  projects  for  the  benefit  of  na.vigation 
and  the  control  of  destructive  flood  waters  are  authorized  by  law,.  No 
transfers  have  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  the 
fiscal  year  .19^2,  and  none  are  proposed  for  1946. 

Estimated  obligations,  19^5 

Estimated  obligations,  1946  . . . 

Cha.nge  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  . .  -59»095 

Other  decrease  .  -429 >423 

PROJECT  STATSI'-iSNT 


Project  1 

1944 

(estimated) 

1946  • 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Preliminary  examinations 

and  surveys  . 

$6,639 

-  - 

— 

-  -■ 

2.  V/orks  of  impfoyement, 

etc . . 

57,333 

.  $445,425 

$20,000 

-$425,425(1) 

3.  Transferred  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture" 

934 

4. ■ Overtime  costs  . 

7,974 

59,095 

-  - 

-59,095 

Total  obligations  . 

72,880 

504,520' 

20,000 

-484,520 

1943  balance  available . in 

1944 . 

-4,388,531 

1944  balance  available  in 

1945  . 

+4,315,651 

-4,315,651 

1945  balance  available  in 

1946  . 

43,211,131 

-3,211,131 

1946  balance  ava,ilable  in 

1947  . ' 

+3,791,131 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . 

$504,520 

20,000 

-4g4,520 
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DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $4S4,520  in  estimated'  ohllgations  for  1946  consists  of 
the  $59 >095  decrease  for  overtime  pay,  and 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $425,425  under  the  project  "lA^orks  of  improvement, 

etc.,  "  in  viev/  of  the  tight  situation  with 'respect  to  materials, 
equipment,  and  rnanpovrer,  resulting  in  slower  progress  in  the  prepa¬ 

ration  of  plans  and  operatio?ial  programs.  Eield  activities  during 
the  fiscal  year  1945  are  being  largely  limited  to  the  Los  Angeles 
River  v/atershed  and  some  maintena.nce  work  in  the  Arroyo  Seco  portion 
ot  that  watershed.  The  $20,000  shown  in  the  above  project  statement 
for  1946  is  to  provide' for  continuing  work  on  segments  of  the 
Los  Angeles  River  v/atefshed,  particularly  in  Arroyo  Seco.  As  the 
manpov/er  situation  improves  it  is  anticipated  that  this  preliminary 
work  may  he  expanded  on  the  Los  Angeles  a.rea,  and  similar  v/ork  yrill 
he  started  on  some  of  the'  ten  additional  areas,  v/ith  funds  from 
appropriations  heretofore  made  for  such  v'ork,  on  vrhich  programs  were 
authorized  hy  Public  Lav;  53^>  T^th'  Congress,  approved  December  22, 

1944. 

EOREIGP-SERVICE  pay  ADJUSTI'fflPT,  APPRECIATIOH  OP 
EOREIGP  CURRSITCIES  (AGRICULTURE) 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  funds  transferred  to  this 
Department  from  the  a.ppropriations  made  under  this  hea.d  in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Acts.  These  funds ,  are  appropria,ted  to  meet  losses 
sustained,  by  officers,  a.nd  emnloyees  of  the  United  Sta.tes  in  foreign 
currencies  in  their  relation  to  the  American  dolla.r.  Obligations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  this  appropriation  are  as  follows: 

1944  . $1,299 

1945  (estimated)  .  2,000 

1946  (estimated)  .  17,300 

The  increase  in  estimated  obliga.tions  for  1946  is  to  provide  for  reim¬ 
bursement  to  emploj;ee's  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
v;hich,  as  near  as  can  be  foreseen,  are  expected  tq  be  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  v;here  dollar  deiDrecia-tion — ^a>nd  thus  a  loss  to  the  employees — is 
a  factor. 

CLAIMS,  JUDGl'.'iElJTS ,  ADD  PRIVATE:  HEi ISP  ACTS 

This  item  covers  claims  of  $164,962.52  involving  the  Dspartment  of 
Agriculture  during  the  fiscal  year  1944  v;hich,  were  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  various  deficiency;  a.nd  supplemental  appropria.tion  acts. 

They  ma.y  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Property  Damage  Cla.ims — $4,030,95  da,ma,ges  to  or  loss 

of  privately  o^'/ned  property  caused  by  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  acting  v/ithin  the  scope  of  their  official 
duties.  Such  claims  are  submitted  to  the  Congress  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  Decem.ber  22,  1922  (3I  U.  S.C.  215) , 
an  Act  vrhich  provides  a  method  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
not  exceeding  $1,000  in  any  one  case  agai:ast  the  Federal 
Government. 
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(2)  Judgments,  United  States  Courts-— $4,912. 50  for  the  payment  of 
the  final  .judgments,  including  costs  of  suits,  which  have 
been  rendered  under  the  urovisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 

1287 ,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  "bringing  of  suits 
against  the  Gkjvernment  of  the  United  States",  as  amended  hy 
section  297  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  I911  (28  U. S. C.  76I-765), 
and  w'hich  have  "been  certified  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  Judgments,  United  States  Court  of  Claims — $90.50  for  pajonent 
of  the  judgments  rendered  "by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  reported 
to  Congress  as  authorized  hy  Act  of  March  3,  19II  (28  U.:S.C.  ' 
254-257)  as  amended. 

(4)  Audited  Claims — $155,934.57  foi*  "the  pajmient  of  claims  which 
the . General  Accounting  Office  has  certified  to  he  due  from 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  which  have  heeh  carried 
to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1874  (31  U, S.C.  713)- 

MISCELLAESOUS  COITTI-.OUTED  EUlOS ,  DSPASTMEIMT  OF  AGRICULTUSE  . 
Obligations  of  the  Department  unde, r  this  trust  account  are  as  follows: 

1944  . $499,573 

1945  (estimated)  . .  •  125,000  . 

1946  (estimated)  100,000 

This  item  covers  obligations  under  funds  received ' or  estimated ' to  be 
received  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  private  individuals 
or  organizations  :ana  from  State  or  local  government  organizations 
for  ca.rrying  out  certain  cooperative' agreemehts;  between  such  individ- 
'uals  or  organiza'tions  and  the  Depar’tm'e’nt  in  connection  with  its 
activities,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  24',  1919  (5  U.  S.C. 

67,  563).  These  funds  are  deuosited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  made  available-  to-  the  Department  for  expenditures  under 
applicable  cooperative  agreements.  The  amoxints  for  1945  f^-nd  1946 
are  approximate  and  preliminary  only,  since  it  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  accurately,  wha.t  the  total  receipts  will  be  ■  in  any  year.- 

Following,' are  a  few  examples  of  the  types  of  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  Department  and  financed  by  contributed  funds: 

California;  State  Department  )  ,  ■■■-'  •;  . 

of  Natural  Resources,  Division) 
of  Forestry  ) 

California  State  Department  of  )  For  white  pine  blister  rust 
Agriculture  )  control  work  in  the  State  of 

University  of  Ca.lifornia  )  California 

(together  with  certa.in  ) 

Wfe stern  cooperatives)  ) 
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Ru'b'ber  Reserve  Corporation 


State  Departments  of  Agriculture,' 
State  Extension  Services, 
and  certain  local  farm  organ¬ 
izations,  in  Hassa.chusetts , 

Ehode  Island,  Connecticut, 
feine,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hemt) shire 


Eor  harvesting  n.nd  transporting 
to  the  mill  v;ild  guayule  in  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  manufacture 
of  rudher 

Eor  assisting  in  the  financing 
of  radio  market  reports  to  these 
States 


EETURIT  OE  EXCESS  DEPOSITS  EOR  REPRODUCTIONS  OE  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

MOSAICS,  AND  MAPS 

This  trust  account’  has  heen  esta’blished  to  refund  to  farmers  .or  other 
individuals,  etc.,  any  excess  amounts  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  aerial  or  other  photographs,  mosaics,  and  maps  which 
have  -'been  obtained  in  connection  with  the  a.uthorized  work  of  the 
Department.  The  Department  is  authorized  to  sell  these  reproductions 
(at  not  less  tha.n  their  estimated  cost)  "by  the  Act  of  Ee'bruary  lb, 
193s  (7  U.S.C.  I3S7).  Eunds  for  the  purchases  of  these  reproductions 
are  deposited  into  the  Treasury  and  when  the  actual  cost  has  been 
determined,  the  amounts  deposited  in  excess  of  such  costs  are 
refunded  to  the  purcha,sers  from  this  account.  The  obligations  for 
such  refunds  ere  as  follows: 


1944  .  $625 

1945  (estimated)  .  750 

1946  (estimated)  . 750 


UNCLAIMED  MOllEYS  OE  INDIVIDUALS 

This  account  was  established  under  authority  of  the  Permanent 
Appropriation  Repeal  Act,  a.pproved  June  26,  193^  (31  U.S.C.  725a),  to 
provide  for  refunding  small  sums  representing  excess  repayments 
(of  less  than  one. dollar)  on  Earm  Security  loans.  Such  amounts  are 
covered  into  this  trust  fund  and  held  until  claims  are  made  therefor 
by  the  borrowers.  Refunds  from  this  account  in  1944  totaled  $l49;  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1945  and  1946,  they  are  estimated  at  $100. 
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&ENERAL  PROVISIONS  , . •  .  , 

Section  2:  This  _  sect  ion  co  ntinues  unchanged  certain  r'e.strictiyQ  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  loan  activities  of  the  Regional  Agri cult \iral  Credit 
Corporations. 

Section  [3] «'  ^he  Budget  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  language 

carried  in  section  3  of,  the  19^^  Agricultural  ,  Aupr  opr  iat  ion  Act.  This 
section  permitted  transfers  'between  appropriations  of  not  to  ,  exceed  7 
per  centum  vithin  any  'bureau,  division,  or  office.  The  authority  for 
such  transfers. is  now  contained  in  section  7C2('b)  of  the  department  of 
Agriculture  Organic  Act  -of  19^4;,-- approved  Sept  emher  21,  1944  -  (Pu'b lie  Law 
425),  and  its  retention  in  the- annual  appropriation  act  Is,  therefore, 
unnecessary.  --  ...  , 

The  follovdng  statement  shows  transfers  made  under  this  provision,  during 
the  fiscal  yeais  1944  and  1945  (as  of  T’e'bruary  l,  ''1945)v  ,“7; 1'.' 


Amount 
Trans  ferrM 


Prom 


To 


Purpose 


P  is  cal  year  1944  '  ’ 


■$4lS,g66 


:  Eradicating  ’ 
t n't er bul 0 sis'  and 
iBang’s  disease, 
JAnimai  Industry 


Meat  inspection,  To.  pay  part  of  the 


transfer  to 
I4arketing  Sery'- 
ices  ,r ' 


Pi seal  year  1945 

$3.9GO 


i Marketing  Service, 
:Transfer  from 
: Bureau  of  Animal 
:  Industry,'  general 
!  administrative 
!  expenses 


,  :war  overtime  pay 
: costs  under  the  item 
.:.”meat  inspection”, 
.I’thus  reducing  the 
..•am.ount  of  the  supnle- 
mental  appropriation 
-necessary  to  meet 
bsuch  costs.  .  , 


I'ferketing  Service,JTo  provide  for  in=- 


Transfer  fro.m 
Burea.u  of.  Animal 
Industry.,  ”.en- 
forcement  of  the 
28 -hour,  .law”  .  . 


■tcreesed  workr-load 
iin  connection' ■V'dth 
'•enforcement  of  the 
128 -hour  law,  ■  < 


Section  [L] ;  The.  19^6  Budget  proposes  the.  (deletion  of  the  language  ' 
carried  in  section  4lof,  the.  1945  Agricultural  Anproptiat ion  Act  ,  since 
authority  to  ijiake!  the  technical  and  scientific  facilities  of  the 
Department  availa'ble,  ,.on,a  reim'bursahle  'basis,  to  other  branches  of  the 
Government  requiring'  inspection,  ana.lysis,  and  testing  of  food  and  other 
products,  is  now  contained  in  section  702  (a)  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Organic  Act  of  IPLh,  a.'oproved  Septem'ber  21,  1944  (Public  Law  425). 
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Section  [5]  3^  This  section  continues  the  provisions  rele.ting  to  the 
purchase,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles. 

The  estimates,,  however,  include  the  following  new  limitation  as  a  part 
of  this  section  (new  language  underscored): 

Within  the  unit  limit  cost  fixed  "by  the  lavr  the  lump-sum 
appropria.tio ns  herein  ma.de  for  the  Department  shall  he  . 
available  for ‘the  purchase  of'  motor-propelled  and  horse—.  ,‘- 
dra,vrn  T».ssenger -carrying  vehicles  necessary  in  the  conduct-  ■ 
of  the  field  work  of  the  Department  outside  of  the  District.  • 
of-Columhia,  hut  the  number  of-  such  vehicles  purchased  or 
otherwise- acquired  for  all  the  a.ctlvities  of  the  Department 

.  for-  which  approoriations  are  made  in  this  Act  sha.ll  not 
exceed  the  tota.l  number  indicated  for  purchase  by  the  Depart¬ 

ment  under  the  statements  of  proposed  expenditures  for 
purchase',-  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  motor- 

propelled  passenger -carrying  vehicles  in  the  Budget:  • 

The  new  langua.ge  limits  acquisitions  (by  purchase  or  otherwise)  of 
passenger -carrying  vehicles  for  the  Department  as  a  whole,  for  all  field 
activities  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  for  vrhich  appropriations  are 
provided  for  in  the  regular  19^6  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  to  a 
number  not  in  excess  of  that  indicated  for  purchase  in  the  pp.ssenger- 
carrying  vehicle  statements  in  the  Budget  for  19^6.  ^^erever  authorities 
for  the  purchase  of  vehicles  for  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been 
continued  in  the  language  of  specific  appropriation  items,  specific  pro¬ 
vision  ha,s  also  been  inserted  limiting  the  number  to  be  purchased.  This 
new  provision  reflects  a  Budget  policy  of  specifically  limiting  the 
number  of  such  vehicles  to  be  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired,  and  in 
effect  proposes-  to  enact  into  law  the  informal  understanding  which  the 
Department  had -vrith-  the  Committee  during  the  fiscal  years  19^3  nnd  194h, 

Thus  the  foregoing  proposed  language,  in  conjunction  with  the  specific 
limitations  in  individual  appropriation  items  referred  to,  would  place 
a  specific  maximum  limit  on  the  number  of  passenger-carrying  v ehicles 
which  the  Department', as  a  whole  could  purcha.se  in  19^6  for  its  p„ct.ivities 
for  which  appropriations  are  made  in  the  annual  agricultural  appropriation 
act.  To  the  extent  that  vehicles  may  not  be  available  in  1946  for 
contemplated  replacements  as  .reflected  in  the  passenger -carrying  vehicle 
statements  in  the  Budget,  old, vehicles  vdll  be  continued  in  use  on 
essential  work  insofar  as  ' conditions  ahd  funds  vdll  permit,  and  funds 
budgeted  for  replacements  not  made  will  be  used  for  increased  costs  of 
maintenance  and. .repair-s  on  .old  vehicles.  Also,  to  the  extent  that 
vehicles  may  .not  be  -available,  ..funds  budgeted  for  contemplated  acquisi- 
tions  will  be  used  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  for  a lterna.tive 
means,  of  transportation  required  in  connection  lAuth  the  work  involved. 
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Section  L6]  U;  This  section  provides  for  certain  exceptions  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  against  the  employraent  of  aliens. 

The  language  is  the  same  as  tha.t  carried  in  the  19^5  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act. 

Section  L?]  'o*  This  section  continues  the  restriction,  carrier!,  generally 
in  annual  appropriation  acts,  against  the  employment  of  persons  who 
advocate,  or  who  are  members  of  an  organization  that  advocaies,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Section  Lg]»  The -19^6  estimates  propose  the  deletion  of  the  language 
carried  in  section  S  of  the  19^5  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  relating 
to  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  for  overtime  pay  costs  in  the 
event  of  termination,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  19^5*  oD  'the 
lavrs  on  which  such  overtime  was  based.  The  Budget  estimates  for  1946 
contain  no  provision  for  overtime  condensation  under  laws  expiring  on  or 
before  June  JO,  1945. 


\ 
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